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PEEFAOE. 


The purpose of this work is to enable students of the Bible to 
grasp the whole course of history which it contains, both in its 
outline and in its details, and to indicate and apply the great 
lessons which the history is designed to convey. For this end — 

1. It follows the stream of the Bible narrative, arranging 
and classifying the leading facts, so as to aid the eye and the 
memory in grasping the whole. 

2. It keeps in view, throughout, the great spiritual purpose 
of Kevelation, and shows its gradual development. 

3. For illustrating the narrative, it takes advantage of the 
mass of Biblical illustration of which recent years have been so 
prolific, in researches, monuments, travels, and expeditions in 
Bible lands. 

4. It notices briefly the chief countries, towns, and other 
scenes of Bible history as they occur; bringing before the 
reader the facts that contribute most to the full understanding 
of wl^at is said of them in the Bible. 

5. It glances at the parallel history and progress of the lead- 
ing nations of the world, — showing what was going on else- 
where while the history of the Bible was being enacted. 

6. It traces the progress of religious knowledge, and of the 
revelation by which \i was made known, and the state of social 
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and spiritual life at different periods, partly in other nations, 
but especially among the Israelites. 

7. It fills up the interval between the Old Testament and 
the New, so as to throw light on the great changes that had 
occurred between the time of Malachi and the appearance of 
our Lord. 

It is generally acknowledged that in these days of diligent 
learning and competitive examinations, Bible knowledge is not 
so much attended to as it ought to be. The present work is 
intended to aid in remedying that defect. In this treatise the 
facts form the groundwork, but it has been attempted to bring 
flesh and skin over them, and turn the whole into a continuous 
and lively narrative. 
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MANUAL OF BIBLE HISTORY. 


CHAPTER L 

THE CREATION AND THE FALL. 

Genesis t.-ilL 


SECTION I. — INTRODUCTORY. 

Object of Bible history— Its connection with general history— Use of ancient 
geography, history, &c. 

Object of Bible History. — In entering on the study of Bible 
History we ought to bear in mind that its object is not the 
same as that of other histories. Ordinary histories record the 
achievements and progress of particular races or nations, telling 
how they arose, what territories they occupied, in what manner 
they were governed, what Imttles they fought, what progress 
they made in arts and sciences, and, at last, probably, how they 
fell. C The object of Bible history, on the other hand 
^e progress of true relig ion?! In particular, it seeks to unfo ld 
^e reyftlfttinn of himselfwhich God has made to man, and espec- 
ially his revelation of a way of mercy and blessing for the 
guilty. How this revelation was received from time to time, 
and wliat efiects it produced ; how in many cases men would not 
listen to it, and how wicked and miserable they then became ; 
how in other instances Grod’s message was received in love, and 
what happiness and prosperity followed ; how, amid these 
changes, the way was prepared for the coming in the flesh of 
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the Divine Redeemer, and how at last he came, and lived and 
died to redeem the lost ; — it is with these and such matters as 
these that Bible history has chiefly to do. The ordinary events 
that make up common history are, indeed, often touched on, but 
chiefly as they bear on this great subject — the revelation of God 
to man, and the relation of man to God. In one word, Bible his- 
tory is the history of God’s kingdom upon the earth. 

Connection with General History. — For nearly two thousand 
years before the birth of Christ, the more special revelations of 
God’s will were made to a single nation — the seed of Abraham. 
This is the reason why the history of the Hebrew race is given so 
much more fully in the Bible than that of any other great nation. 
It is remarkable, however, that Bible history comes into contact 
with almost every great nation of the ancient world. Among the 
greatest countries of antiquity were Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Phoenicia, Syria, Arabia, Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome. There 
is not one of these countries which Bible history does not touch. 

Use of Ancient Geography, History, &c. — Some knowledge 
of the history of these countries, and especially of their condi- 
tion when the Bilde comes into contact with them, is therefore 
essential to a thorough understanding of the Bible narrative. 
Some acquaintance with the geography and scenery of the places 
where the great events of the Bible occurred is very desirable. 
Little, indeed, absolutely new can be brought to light by this 
means ; but what is already known may become more vivid and 
more interesting. Such knowledge may be especially helpful to 
the young, by enabling them to picture the events of Bible his- 
tory as if they had happened before their eyes. To throw such 
side lights on the Bible narrative is one of the objects of the 
following treatise. 


SECTION II. — THE CREATION. 

The first words of Genesis— Creation and cosmogony— Creation of man— Order of 
creation— The blessing. 

The First Words of Genesis. — When Goil pur^wsed to create 
the race of Man, it was necessary that a dwelling-place should 
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be made ready for him. The first sentence of the Bible tells 
us, with majestic simplicity, that “ in the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.” From this simple statement we 
learn — 1. That neither the heaven and the earth, nor the mat- 
ter out of which they are formed, were eternal 2. That they 
did not come into existence by chance, or, as the phrase is, 
“ by a fortuitous concourse of atoms.” 3. That they were not 
created by many gods (polytheism), nor by two gods (dualism), 
but by one God (monotheism or monism). 4. That the creation 
took place “ in the beginning that is, as soon as God began to 
manifest himself by working. We are not told when that was, 
nor have we any information as to how long the heaven and 
the earth existed before they were fashioned and furnished as 
they are now. 

Creation and Cosmogony. — The force and beauty of the first 
sentence of the Bible will be appreciated more fully if we think 
of the many wild speculations of ancient philosophers, and of the 
many strange fancies of popular mythologies, respecting the 
creation of the world. Most of the pliilosophers held that 
matter was eternal, and their inquiries turned on the iwint how 
it came into its present state. Tliis was the science of Cos- 
mogony. Some ascribed the world to the oi^eration of a prin- 
ciple inherent in matti'r, working out all things as they now are 
during long periods of time. Others held that all things 
emanated from a common divine substance, working every- 
where in nature. The one set were materialists, the other pan- 
theists. The poi)ular mythologies were usually grotesque, and 
even laughable. The doctrine that all things w^ created, or 
formed at the beginning out of nqthii^ by one eternal God, is 
emphatically the doctrine of the Bible. Tliis doctrine gives us 
a very lofty conception of God's power and glory, — it places 
him, as the one all-sufficient Creator, on a height infinitely above 
every other being; and it is well fitted to remind us of our 
dependence on him, of our responsibility to him, and of our 
obligation to submit to his authority, and to live for his glory. 

The Creation of Man: Order of Creation. — ^When the earth 
was about to be prepared for the residence of man, the Spirit 
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of God moved over it, and spread order and beauty on every 
side. The work of preparing and ordering it occupied six days, 
or periods of successive darkness and light 1. On the first 
day, light was divided from darkness. 2. On the second, a 
firmament was formed, dividing the waters above from the 
waters below ; that is, dividing the clouds from the water on 
the earth^s surface. 3. On the third, the dry land was sepa 
rated from the water, and the vegetable kingdom came into 
being. 4. On the fourth, the great lights, sun, moon, and 
stars, appeared in the firmament. It is not said that they 
were “ created ” then, but “ made that is, made as they 
now are, and adjusted to the earth, which was to depend on 
them for light, and for the measurement of time. 5. Fish and 
fowl were the products of the fifth day. 6. On the sixth, the 
higher orders of animals were formed, and last of all Man, made 
from the dust of the earth, but in the image of God, with the 
breath of life breathed by God into his nostrils. The forma- 
tion of woman was very peculiar — from a rib taken from the 
side of the man. Some naturalists trace a resemblance here to 
the propagation of plants by the process of budding. It seems 
better to admit that as the formation of the man was supernatural, 
BO was the formation of the woman. To denote his dependent 
condition, the man was made of the dust of the earth ; the 
woman, again, was made from part of the man, to denote her 
dependence on him, and, at the same time, to show the close- 
ness of their relation to each other, and the obligation of the 
man “ to love his wife as his own flesh.** 

The Blessing. — The blessing of the Creator was given to the 
first pair; the earth was bestowed on them to be possessed, 
replenished, and subdued ; divine approval was expressed of the 
whole work of creation ; and the seventh day was consecrated 
to holy rest — “ God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it : 
because that in it he had rested from all his work which God 
created and made.** 
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SECTION III. — TRADITIONS AND TRACES OP CREATION. 

Geological traces—'* The Chaldsean Genesis* —The week and the sabbath— Han 
formed from the dust. 

Geological Traces. — It has been attempted to be shown that 
“ the testimony of the rocks,” that is, the evidence which they 
present of the order of creation, agrees with the order given in 
Genesis. The order is not quite the same, but there seems to 
be more than a casual coincidence. “ It has been said that the 
phenomena under the earth’s surface correspond with the suc- 
cession as described in tliis chapter ; — first, a period of comparative 
gloom, with more vapour and more carbonic acid in the atmo- 
sphere ; then of greater light, of vegetation, of marine animals, 
of birds and beasts ; and kustly, of man (Kurtz ; Hugh Miller). 

Some few {)oints seem clearly to come out. In Genesis, first 

of all, creation is spoken of as ‘ in the beginning,’ a j)eriod of in- 
definite, possibly of most remote distance in the past; secondly, the 
progress of the preparation of the earth’s surface is descril)ed as 
gradually advancing from the rocks to the vegetable world, and 
the less perfectly organized [parts of the] animal creation ; then 
gradually mounting up, through birds and mammals, till it cul- 
minates in man. This is the course of creation as popularly 
described in Genesis ; and the rocks give their testimony, at 
least in the general, to the same order and progress. The chief 
difference, if any, of the two witnesses, would seem to be that the 
rocks speak of (1) marine plants, (2) marine animals, (3) land 
plants, (4) land animals, in their successive developments ; 
whereas Moses speaks of (1) plants, (2) marine animals, 
(3) land animals — a difference not amounting to divergence. 
As physiology must have been nearly, and geology wholly, 
unknown to the Semitic nations of antiquity, such a general 
correspondence of sacred history with modern science is surely 
more striking and imjmrtant than any ap|)arent difference in 
details.” * 

''The O h aldsBan Genesis.” — ^This is the name given by the 

* Biahop Harold Browne In Speaker’! Commentary. 
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late Mr. George Smith, a distinguished Oriental antiquary, 
to a series of terra-cotta tablets found in the ruins of Nineveh, 
containing records in the cuneiform character of the ancient 
Chaldsean traditions of the creation, and of other events re- 
corded in Genesis. The tablets that seem to record the creation 
are mostly in a very imperfect condition. Mr. Smith says : 
“The story, so far as I can judge from the fragment, agrees 
generally with the account of the creation in the Book of 
Genesis, but shows traces of having originally included much 
more matter.’^ Of the beginning of the first fragment of the 
story, the following is his translation : “ When al)Ove were not 
raised the heavens; and below, on earth, a ])lant had not grown 
up ; the abyss also had not broken open its boundaries ; the 
chaos (or water), Tiamat (the sea), was the producing mother of 
the whole of them.” The fifth tablet of the series gives an 
account of the creation of the heavenly bodiea Part of it runs 
thus : “ It was delightful, all that was fixed by the great gods. 
[‘God saw all that he had made, and, behold, it was very good.’] 
Stars, their appearance [in figures] of animals, he arranged. To 
fix the year through the observation of their constellations^ 
twelve months (or signs) of stars in three rows he arranged, from 
the day when the year commences unto the close.” Another 
fragment, not of the same .series, describes the order of the crea- 
tion of animals — “ Cattle of the field, bea.sts of the field, and 
creeping things of the field;” agreeing with Genesi.s — “God 
made the beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their 
kind, and every thing that creepeth on the earth after his kind ; 
and God saw that it was good.” Mr. Smith remarks, in reference 
to what might liave been found if the tablets had not been so 
much injured : — “The fragment of the first tablet of the creation 
series showed that that was rather introductory, and dealt with 
the generation of the gods more than with the creation of the 
universe ; and the fact that the fifth tablet contains the creation 
given in Genesis under the fourth day, while a subsequent 
tablet, probably the seventh, gives the creation of the animals, 
which, according to Genesis, took place on the sixth day, leads 
to the inference that the events of each of the days of Genesis 
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were recorded on a separate talilet.” In some of the legends 
the first men arc called Admi, or Adami, “the dark race.”* 

It is remarkable that one of the Assyrian tablets contains an 
account of a revolt in heaven, which, though not recorded in 
Genesis, is alluded to in other parts of Scripture (Jude 6). 
Tlie following lines arc from this tablet : — 


“ The god of holy songs, lord of religion and worship, 

Seated a thousand singers and musicians ; and established a choral band. 

Who to his hymn were to respond in multitudes . . . 

With a loud cry of contempt they broke up his holy song, 

S|)oiling, confusing, confounding his hymn of praise. 

The god of the bright crown, with a wish to summon his adherents, 

Sounded a trumpet blast which would wake the dead, 

Which to these rebel angels prohibited return. 

He stopped their service, and sent them to the gods who were his enemies 

1 n their room he created mankind 

The first who received life dwelt along with him.” i 

The Week and the Sabbath.— “ The [Chaldwan] month was 
divkh'd into two halves of fifteen days c^ach, these being further 
subdivided into three i)ericKls of five days. But a week of 
seven days was also in use from tlie earliest ages. The days of 
the week wore named after the sun, moon, and five planets ; 
and our own week-days may be traced back to the active brains 
of the long-forgotten people of Chaldiea [the Accadians]. The 
seventh, fourteenth, nineteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth 
days of the month were termed ‘sabbaths,' or ‘days of rest,* 
when the king was forbidden to eat ‘cooked fruit’ or ‘meat,* 
to change his clothes or wear white robes, to drive his chariot, 
to sit in judgment, to review his army, or even to take medicine 
should he feel unwell.’' I 

Three lines of the fifth tablet of creation are thus rendered 
by Mr. Talbot, another eminent Oriental archwologist : — 

“ On the seventh day he appointed a holy day, 

And to cease from all biuiness he commanded. 

Then arose the sun in the horison of heaven in [glory].** 

“It has been known for some time,*’ Mr. Talbot adds, “that 

* See Smith’s Chaldsean Account of Genesis, pp 61<>S6. 
f Transactions of the Biblical Archaeological Society, vol. iv , p 349. 
t Savee's Babylonian Literature, pp. 54, 5& 
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the Babylonians observed the Sabbath with considerable strict- 
ness. ” * 

Man Formed from the Dust. — The Egyptians had a tradi- 
tion that they were formed from the clay of the soil Other 
nations had a similar tradition. 


SECTION IV. — PARADISE AND THE FALL. 

Occupation for man— Locality of Eden— Highlands of Armenia— Trees of the garden— 
Tlie tempter- The fall and the punishment— The promise. 

Occupation for Man. — No sooner was man created than occu- 
pation was provided for his whole nature — body, mind, and 
soul ; for even in the state of innocence and holiness, improve- 
ment and development were to be gained by exercise. His body 
was to be exercised in dressing and keeping the garden in which 
he was placed ; his mind, in observing the works of God and in 
giving names to the animals ; and his soul, in fellowship with his 
helpmeet, Eve, and in loving, praising, and serving his God. 

Locality of Eden. — But in what part of the world was maii 
first placed ? In the Bible we read : “ God planted a garden 

eastward in Eden And a river went out of Eden to water 

the garden; and from thence it was parted, and became into 
four heads. The name of the first is Pison : that is it which 
compasseth the whole land of Havilah, where there is gold ; 
and the gold of that land is good : there is bdellium and the 
onyx stone. And the name of the second river is Gihon : the 
same is it that compasseth the whole land of Ethiopia. And 
the name of the third river is Hiddekel : that is it which goeth 
toward the east of Assyria. And the fourth river is Euphrates.” 

Notwithstanding this minute account of the situation, it is 
not easy to determine the locality of Eden, The word itself 
means in Hebrew “ a delight,” but it is not now the name of 
any particular locality. We find it applied in Scripture to two 
localities — one in Mesopotamia (2 Kings xix. 1 2), and the other 
in the neighbourhood of Damascus (Amos L 5), but not in oon- 
Tranflactiona of kha Biblical Archieol<^;ical Society, roL v., p. 427. 
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nection with the primitive Eden. It is the description of the 
four rivers which has made identification so difficult 

“The three continents of the Old World have been subjected 
to the most rigorous search ; from China to the Canary Islands, 
from the Mountains of the Moon to the coasts of the Baltic, no 
locality which in the slightest degree corresponded to the de- 
scription of the first abode of the human race has been left 
unexamined. The great rivers of Euroi)e, Asia, and Africa 
Iiave in turn done service as the Pison and Gihon of Scripture, 
and there remains nothing but the New World wherein the 
next adventurous theorist may bewilder himself in the mazes 
of this most difficult question.” * 

Hig h lands of Armenia. — No district corresponding with what 
is said of the four rivers being known, some have thought the 
meaning of the passage to be, that the garden of Eden was so 
well watered that, on leaving it, its waters formed four rivers, t 
This were, certainly, to use a liberty with the words ; the prev- 
alent notion, however, has been that the garden lay in the 
highlands of Armenia, where the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
two other great rivers, now called the Kizil-Ermak and the 
Araxes, have their rise. In many particulars the account of 
Eden given in Genesis agrees with what ancient history and 
mmlern research tell us respecting this district The Pison, 
it is said, traversed the whole land of Havilah, where there 
were gold, bdellium, and the onyx stone. The Kizil Ermak 
flows into the Black Sea, not far from the ancient Colchis, 
which was celebrated for its gold ; for, according to the ancient 
story, it was thither that the Argonauts sailed from Thessaly 
to fetch the golden fleece. Many other stories are told illus- 
trating the abundance of gold in the district. Onyx and bdel- 
lium (which some consider to be p^arL and others ber^l) and 
other precious stones, are abundant, and of many varieties. 
“ The land of Ethiopia,” encompassed by the Gilion, was not 
necessarily Ethiopia in Africa; literally, it is “the land of 
Cush,” who was a grandson of Ham, and whose descendants 


(008) 


* Smith’s Dictionaiy of the Bible, article Eden. 
t Kurts, History of the Old Ck>venant, i. 7S. 


O 
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peopled various districts, some of them, certainly, in this neigh- 
bourhood (Gen. X. 8-10). 

This district has quite a garden-like character, being full of 
beautiful valleys and fertile plains, with groves, orchards, vine- 
yards, gardens, and villages. From the great bciauty of its valleys, 
one of the mountains amid which the Euphrates rises is called 
Jaghi Tagil, or the Mountain of Flowers. The gardens yield 
abundance of grapes, oranges, peaches, nectarines, figs, apples, 
pomegranates, and other fruits. In the eastern part is Lake 
Van, a great sheet of water, whose shores are bright with 
poplars, tamarisks, myrtles, and oleanders, while numerous 
verdant islands scattered over its quiet bosom lend to it the 
enchanting look of fairy-land. The climate is temperate, and 
the sky almost always bright and clear.* Mount Ararat, on 
which the ark of Noah rested, is at no great distance. If all 
kinds of charming products may identify the spot, we may 
readily believe that it was in this neighbourliood that Adam 
first looked on the fair earth of which he was to be the lord ; 
and that it was some of these ifiains and islands that gave birth 
to -the images of Elysian Fields and Fortunate Islands, that con- 
tinued, age after age, to gild the traditions of the world. 

Trees of the Garden. — Among the trees of this memorable 
garden, two were conspicuous, but more for their symbolical 
than for their natural character — “ the tree of life in the midst 
of the garden, and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil.” 
The tree of life seems to have been meant as an emblem and a 
pledge of a higher and more confirmed state of life, to which 
Adam and Eve were encouraged to look forward as the reward 
of obedience. The other tree, of whose fruit they were strictly 
forbidden to eat — the tree of the knowledge of good and evil — 
was designed to test their obedience — whether they would follow 
good or evil. 

The Tempter. — For evil already existed in the universe. 
There was already a race of fallen intelligences, of which Satan 
was the head, possessing that mysterious power of tempting 

* Many other interesting particulars of the district will be found in Che8ney*fl 
Expedition to the Euphrates, vol. i., p. 274, 4(c. 
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others to follow their example which God has been pleased to 
allow, under certain limitations, to the wicked. Assuming the 
form of a serpent — the creature least likely to cause suspicion, 
“ being more subtil than any beast of the field” — this fallen spirit 
appeared to Eve, knowing her to be the weaker of the two, and 
skilfully contrived, through her, to effect the ruin of mankind. 

The Fall and the Punishment. — First, the tempter placed 
God’s restriction in a harsh light: “Yea, hath God said. Ye 
shall not eat of every tree of the garden 1 ” Then he contra- 
dicted God, and promised safety in sinning : “ Ye shall not 
surely die,” Next, he insinuated that God was jealous of their 
happiness, and had on that account kept the truth from them 
And, finally, he promised them great advantage in sinning; 
“God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your 
eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil.” At last he induced the woman to eat the forbidden 
fruit. Adam, following her example, speedily shared her trans- 
gression. All act of higli disobedience to God’s command was 
thus deliberately committed, involving, too, the spirit of suspi- 
cion, unbelief, and unhallowed ambition ; the sin being aggravated 
by the goodness which God had shown them, and by the fact, 
of which we can hardly suppose them to have been ignorant, 
that the condition of their posterity, likewise, would be affected 
by their sin. A great change passed over them, well indicated 
by the expressive word commonly applied to the event — 
the Fall. Death, in a special sense, became their heritage. 
The body became subject to temporal death, to separation from 
the animating spirit on which all its powers — sight, hearing, 
moving, and the like — depend. Tlie soul in like manner lost 

its communion with God, and, in consequence, became cor- 
rupt and disorderly ; it died spiritually. The greatness of 
the change that had taken place in Adam was seen from his 
running to hide himself when he heard the Lord’s voice in 
the garden. Punishments were ordained for the man and the 
woman, and a curse was pronounced on the serpent, and on the 
ground for man’s sake. Adam and Eve, now unfit for holy 
society, were driven from the garden ; and cherubim and a 
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flaming sword were placed at the east of the garden, to keep 
the way of the tree of life. 

The Promise. — The infliction of the punishment, however, was 
accompanied by a remarkable promise, usually known as the first 
promise of a Saviour. In pronouncing sentence on the serpent, 
or rather on the seducer who had assumed the form of a serpent, 
God said, “ I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy liead, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel/* The promise implied that from the 
seed of the woman there should come one to crush the head of 
the serpent and repair the ruins of the Fall. Besides giving the 
hope of a personal Deliverer, who should contend with Satan 
and overcome him, the prophecy implied also that there would 
always be two opposing seeds or parties in the world, — the 
“ seed of the serpent,” and the seed or spiritual family of the 
Deliverer. The two parties would be in conflict with each 
other, but the one would but bruise the heel of his opponent 
while his opponent would ultimately bruise his head. Cain and 
Abel, the first-born of Adam’s sons, represented the two seeds 
or parties. The whole Bible is full of their conflicts ; in the 
days of Christ, “ the seed of the woman,” these conflicts reached 
their climax. It was by corrupting this great truth that the 
Persians were led to believe in two opposite spirits or gods, 
one good and the other evil, contending for the dominion of the 
world, and nearly equal in power. Nowhere are the conflicts 
of the seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent portrayed 
more vividly than in the Apocalypse : they go on to the very 
end, never coming to a close till Christ returns to reign, and 
his adversary is cast into the bottomless pit. 


SECTIOX V. — TRADITIONS OP EDEN AND THE FALL. 

Primitive state of happiness— Trees of the garden: Chaldsea, Africa— The serpent- 
other traditions of the fall— The serpent's curse. 

Primitive State of Happiness. — It was quite to be expected 
that the memory of Eden and the Fall, and of the promise of a 
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T)eliverer that followed, would be long preserved among the 
traditions of ancient nations. Accordingly we find traces of 
them more or less distinct in many quarters. There seems, 
indeed, to be an instinctive conviction in the human mind that 
at one time there was a purer, better, and happier world than 
there is now, just as there is also an instinctive longing and 
hoping for better days to come. The classical legend of the 
golden age evidently had its origin in the history of Paradise. 
Hesiod, Virgil, Tibullus, and Ovid have sung of this bright 
inorniiig of the world ; Ovid, in particular, not only commemo- 
rating the golden age, but the silver, brass, and iron ages which 
followed, each bringing increasing wickedness and woe. 

The Trees of the Garden. — “In several places in the Genesis 
legends [of Chaldaia], and especially in the legends of Isdubar, 
there are allusions to the tree, grove, or forest of the gods ; and 
this divine tree or grove is often represented on the sculptures, 
both on the Babylonian gem engravings and on the walls of the 
Assyrian palaces and temples. When the representation isr 
complete, the tree is attended by two figures of cherubim, one 
on each side of the sacred emblem.”* 

Even in the wilds of Africa travellers meet with sacred trees. 
Dr. Livingstone writes, regarding the fig-tree, which is always 
planted near native villages : “ It is a sacred tree all over Africa 
and India ^ and the tender roots which drop down toward the 
ground are used as medicine — a universal remedy. Can it be 
a tradition of its being like the tree of life, which Archbishop 
Whately conjectures may have been used in Paradise to make 
men immortal 1 ” f 

What was the tree of which our first parents were forbidden 
to eat? “Rabbi Mayer says it was a wheat-tree; Rabbi 
Jehuda, a grape- vine ; Rabbi Aba, a Paradise apple; Rabbi Jose, 
a fig-tree — therefore it was that when driven out of Paradise 
they used its leaves for a covering. The Persian story, adopted 
by the Arabs, is, that the forbidden fruit was wheat, and that 
it grew on a tree whose trunk resembled gold and its branches 

* Smith's Ghaldnan Aocount of Genesis, p. 88. 

t UYingstoBo's Lwt Joarnals in Central Africa, vol i, p. 141. 
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silver. Each branch bore five shining ears, and each ear con- 
tained five grains as big as the eggs of an ostrich, as fragrant as 
musk, and as sweet as honey. The people of South America 
suppose it was the banana, whose fibres form the cross; and 
they say that thus in it Adam discovered the mystery of re- 
demption. The inhabitants of the island of St. Vincent think 
it was the tobacco plant. ” * 

Instrumentality of the Serpent in the Temptation. — “It 

is quite clear that [in the Chaldiean legends] the dragon of 
Tiamat, or the sea, is connected with the Fall, like the ser])cnt 
in the Book of Genesis ; and, in fact, is the equivalent of the 

serpent Tlie form of this creature, as given on the gems, is 

that of a griliin or dragon, generally with a head like a carnivorous 
animal, body covered with scales, legs terminating in claws, like 

an eagle, and wings on the back One striking and important 

specimen of early type in the British Museum collection has 
two figures, sitting one on each side of a tree, holding out their 
hands to the fruit, while at the back of one is stretched a 
serpent. We know well that in these early sculptures none of 
the figures were chance devices, but that all represented events, 
or supposed events, and figures in their legends ; thus it is evident 
that a form of the story of the Fall similar to that of Genesis 
was known in early times in Babylonia. Tlie dragon which, in 
the Chaldsean account of the creation, leads man to sin, is the 
creature of Tiamat, the living principle of the sea and of chaos; 
and he is an embodiment of the spirit of chaos or disorder, which 
was opposed to the deities at the creation of the world.” t 

The promise of recovery through the destruction of the 
serpent may perhaps be traced in various legends, both classical 
and Oriental, where the serpent is introduced. In the garden 
of the Hesperides, three sisters, assisted by the dragon Ladon, 
guarded a tree that bore golden apples. It was one of the 
labours of Hercules to obtain possession of these apples, and 
some of the classical fables say that he effected this by slaying 
the dragon. The legend of Hercules strangling, in his cradle, 

Baiing-Gould’s Legends : Old Testament Characters, vol. i., p. 26. 
t Smith’s Chaldaean Account of Genesis, pp 00, 01. 
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the serpent sent by Juno to destroy him, and that of Apollo 
killing the celebrated serpent Python, may have come from the 
same source. In the traditions of the Hindus, the king of evil 
demons is called the king of serpents ; and their hell is formed 
of those poisonous creatures folded together in horrible contor- 
tions.* Krishna, one of the incarnations of the Almighty, 
attacked the great serpent, and destroyed him ; and in some 
of the Hindu pictures he is represented with his feet on the 
serpent’s head. In all nations there seems to be an instinctive 
horror of serpents, and a feeling that without pity or remorse 
they are to be trampled under foot. It may be that this has 
no connection with the tragedy of the Fall ; but it cannot be 
denied that a creature that is destitute of all sympathy with 
man, incapable of kindly feeling towards him, full of deadly 
poison, cold and slimy, stealing along by a silent and stealthy 
motion, and often not susjiected to be present till its deadly 
fangs are fastened in its victim, furnishes much the most suit- 
able emblem of a tempter among the creatures of the earth. 
At the end, as at the beginning of the Bible, “ that old serj)ent 
the devil is the inveterate enemy of God and man. 

Other Traditions of the Fall. — The most remarkable tradi- 
tions of the Fall are those preserved in Eastern countries. “ With 
some,” says Canon Kawlinson, “ the Fall is more gradual than 
with others. The Greeks pass by gentle degrees from the golden 
age of primeval man to the iron one, which was the actual con- 
dition of human kind when the first writers lived. The Hindus 
similarly bring man through a second and a third age into that 
fourth one which they recognize as existing in their day. But 

with some races the Fall is sudden In the later Persian 

writings, which are of uncertain date, a narrative api)ears which 
is most strikingly in accordance with that of Genesis. The first 
man and the first woman live originally in purity and innocence. 
Perpetual happiness is promised to them by Ormuzd if they 
persevere in their virtue. They dwell in a garden wherein there 
is a tree on whose fruit they feed, which gives them life and 
immortality. But Ahriman, the Evil Principle, envying their 

* Kitto’a Daily Bible lUuatrationg, vol. i , p. 67. 
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felicity, causes another tree to spring up in the garden, and 
sends a wicked spirit, who, assuming the form of a serpent, 
persuades them to eat of its fruit, and this fruit corrupts them. 
Evil feelings stir in their hearts ; Ahriman becomes the object 
of their worship, instead of Ormuzd ; they fall under the power 
of demons, and become a prey to sin and misery.” * It is 
generally believed that this account must have been derived 
by the Persians from the writings of Moses. The Chinese 
traditions represent man as originally innocent and happy, but 
as having fallen, through an inordinate thirst of knowledge, or 
through flattery, or the temptation of the woman. 

The Serpent's Curse. — “ It is clear that [in the Chaldsean 
legends] the dragon is included in the curse for the Fall, and 
that the gods invoke on the head of the human race all the 
evils which afllict humanity. Wisdom and knowledge shall 
injure him (line 22); he shall have family quarrels (line 23); he 
shall submit to tyranny (line 24) ; he will anger the gods (line 
25); he shall not eat the fruit of his labour (line 26) ; he shall be 
disappointed in his desires (line 27) ; he shall pour out useless 
prayer (lines 28 and 30) ; he shall have trouble of mind and 
body (lines 29 and 31) ; he shall commit future sin” (line 32). t 

* Rawlinson's Historical Illustrations of the Ohl Testament, pp 11, 12. 

t Smith’s Chahlsean Account of Genesis, p. 01. 
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SECTION I. — THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD. 

The east gate of Eden— Birth of Cain and Abel— Tlieir offerings— Cain’s punishment— 
Cain and Seth — The two races: (’ain’s and Seth’s — Common parentage of man- 
kind-primitive civilization — Length of life— Traditions of longe\dty— Wicke«l- 
ness of tlie world 

The East Gate of Eden. — The cherubim and the flaming 
sword which guarded tlie tree of life were placed at the east of 
the garden. From this we may infer that Adam and Eve took 
up their residence on the eastern border of the district; prolmbly 
not far from tlie present lioundary between Turkey and Pei'sia. 
Even after the Fall there seems to have been a spot, probably 
lieside this east gate of Eden, at which the presence of God was 
manifested by a shining light or otherwise, and which got the 
name of “ The face of the Lord ” (see Gen. iv. 14). Tliis was the 
sanctuary, or place of worship, where our first parents and their 
family would present their offerings. There is some reason to be- 
lieve, although it has been much disputed, that the rite of bloody 
sacrifices was instituteil by Goil immediately after the Fall, as the 
method by which men were to express to him their sense of sin 
and their need of pardon. God seems also to have made a dis- 
tinction at this period between animals clean and unclean ; the 
former alone being allowed for sacrifice. When an offering was 
pleasing to him, he signified his acceptance of it by some out- 
ward token; perhaps by sending fire from *‘his presence” to 
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consume it. When it was not accepted, no such token was 
sent. 

Birth of Cain and Abel. — It could not have been very long 
after the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Eden, when Cain and 
Abel, who seem to have been the eldest of their children, were 
born. In their occupations, and in some features of character, 
the brothers did not differ widely from each other. The one was 
a tiller of the ground, the other was a shepherd. ‘ They were 
both, apparently, regular in their liabits, and attentive to the 
worship of God. 

Their Offerings. — But there was a great difference in their 
offerings, which revealed a corresponding difference in their char- 
acters. Cain’s offering was of the fruits of the ground, while Abel 
brought of the animals of his flock. Some have inferred that Cain 
by his offering would acknowledge God only as the giver of 
earthly blessings ; while A bel, through the shed blood of his lamb, 
showed his sense of guilt and dependence on God for atoning 
mercy. However this may be, it would appear from passages 
in the New Testament (Heb. xi. 4) that Abel’s offering was 
made in faith, in reliance on the promise of God, and (Heb. xii. 
24) that he had an apprehension of the truth that “without 
shedding of blood is no remission” of sin. The token of accept- 
ance was granted to Abel, but not to Cain. In consequence of 
the preference shown to his brother, the fire of jealousy began 
to bum in Cain’s bosom, and even a remonstrance from the 
Lord did not (extinguish it. That dangerous and deadly passion 
gained strength, till at last Cain rose up against his brother and 
slew him. How great must have been the anguish of Adam and 
Eve, thus doomed to reap so early the bitter fruits of the Fall, 
— to see in their first-bom son a murderer, and in their second 
the murdered victim of his brother ! 

Gain’s Punishment. — For this frightful offence Cain was called 
by God to a speedy reckoning. His sin soon found him out. He 
was driven from the visible presence of the Lord, and from the 
society of his brethren ; the earth was loaded with an additional 
curse for him ; and though his life was spared, it was attended 
with neither happiness nor peace. Proceeding eastward, he built 
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a city, or fortified settlement, and became the head of a clan. An 
old Jewish tradition represents him as having at last become 
insane, in which state he wandered about more like a wild beast 
than a man. Enoch, the name of his city, became the head- 
quarters of the more godless and worldly branch of the human 
family. 

Cain and Seth. — Another son of Adam, name d Seth, who was 
born whe " '>^9 hiinfirfid thirty years old, 

seems to have stepped into AbeTs place, and become the head 
and representative of the more godly branch of mankind. It is 
far from likely that Cain and Seth were the only sons of Adam 
(Gen. V. 4). An Eastern tradition (of little value, certainly) 
assigns to Adam and Eve thirty-three sons and twenty-seven 
daughters. The reason why no other sons are named is, that 
they were in no way remarkable. Probably those born between 
Cain and Seth, Abel excepted, resembled Cain in disposition, 
and joined his clan. It was not till Seth was born that Abel 
had a like-minded successor, — one who walked “ by faith,” felt 
his guilt in God’s sight, and by his bumt-offering expressed his 
reliance on the free mercy of God. For several generations 
the population of the world attached itself either to Cain or to 
Seth, like a river that has divided into two great branches; 
but the godless branch had the start of the other by at least 
one hundred and thirty years; and it is not surprising that in 
these circumstances it was the ungodly branch that prevailed. 

The Two Races : Cain’s and Seth’s. — The^race of Cain became 
distinguished for diligence and success in the pursuit of worldly 
enjoyment and good. The race of Seth, less ardent in worldly 
pursuits, were, many of them at least, eminent for piety. Cain’s 
descendants applied themselves to arts and manufactures. J abal 
introduced tents or movable dwellings, along with the roaming 
life for which tents are adapted, so favourable to the increase 
of cattle. Jubal, his brother, brought musical instruments to 
such perfection as to be accounted the father of the art of music. 
Tubal-cain, half-brother of Jabal and Jubal, attained similar emi- 
nence as a worker in metals. A Jewish tradition ascribes to 
Naamah, sister of Tubal-cain, the introduction of ornaments in 
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female dress. In the line of Seth, mention is made of no one who 
attained great eminence in such pursuits as these. It was the 
great glory of this race that it gave birth to men like Enoch, 
who walked with God and was translated without dying ; and 
Noah, who, for his eminent faithfulness, was selected to build 
the ark, and to become the second father of mankind. 

Common Parentage of Mankind. — It appears, from the Scri])< 
ture account, that the human race sprang from a single pair ; 
that they began life in a state of simple civilization, but without 
much knowledge ; and that it was by degrees that they attained 
to the knowledge both of the useful and of the ornamental arts. 
On the other hand, it has been aflfirmed by some that there are 
such essential differences between the various existing races — the 
fair-skinned, energetic Anglo-Saxon, the black-skinned, indolent 
negro, and the saffron or copper-colourcjd races of Asia, Australia, 
and America — as to imply that originally they must have been 
different races. There are, no doubt, difficulties in the case ; and 
yet, if we consider what changes are wrought both on human beings 
and on the lower animals, in the course of long periods, by dif 
fcrence of climate, food, education, and employment ; and if we 
further take into account that at first these causes of diversity 
may have been much more active and powerful than they are 
now, just as the causes that led men to form and use different 
languages must have been much more active and powerful in early 
times, — we shall not find the Scripture account of the origin of 
man at variance with experience. The fact that sin in many 
similar forms has spread through all mankind ; and also the fact 
that the gospel has won converts in all, even in the lowest races, 
that it has been accepted on a large scale by many of them, and 
that, wherever accepted, it has* effected a wonderful transforma- 
tion, and has produced many striking resemblances to the higher 
races, — are conclusive proofs that in essential qualities mankind 
are one, and that they originally constituted a single family.*^ 

* ** In reference to the status of the African among tiie nations of the earth,*' writes Dr. 
Livingstone, we have seen nothing to justify the notion that they are of a different breed 

or species from the most civilised. The African is a man with every attribute of human 
kind. Centuries of barbarism have had the same effects on Africans as Prlt<diard 
describes them to have had on certain of the Iridi who were driven some generattona 
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Primitive Civilization. — By some it has been held that the 
human race was formed in a state of barbarism, and that it has 
slowly worked its way to civilization, which has always a ten- 
dency to increase. The remains of weapons and of implements 
that have been found belonging to the early inhabitants of vari- 
ous countries, point to a flint age, a bronze age, and an iron age, 
according as men understood how to fashion such materials. It is 
to be observed that from the original standard of simple but not 
very enlightened civilization, men were capable either of falling 
or of rising ; and there is every reason to believe that some fell 
while others rose. Civilization has certainly not been always 
in a state of advance. In Central America there are abundant 
remains of a state of high civilization, which must have been 
utterly lost, and which was followed by the era of the Red 
Indians, a people of the rudest character, who gained their live- 
lihood by hunting. In China, civilization has remained sta- 
tionary for many centuries. There is really nothing in the true 
history of civilization to impair, but much to confirm, the Scrip- 
ture account that man was made in a state of simple civiliza- 
tion, with the whole world of invention and discovery lying 
before him; and that while some fell, and fell deeply, others 
rose in the knowledge both of nature and of the arts. 

Length of Life. — A leading and very remarkable feature of 
this period was the extraordinary length to which human life was 
protracted. Adam himself lived nine hundred and thirty years. 
Met huselah, whose age is th e longest recordecl, died at niii^i u n- 
dreJand sixty -nine. Most of the others were nearly as old. This 
remarkable ari’angement wafJ obviously intended to promote the 
rapid increase of the human race, the rapid advancement of know- 
ledge and art, and the preservation of the jirimitive revelation 
respecting the true God and his worship, and the coming of a Sav- 
iour. We shall by-and-by see that it was perverted to very dif- 
ferent purposes. It is quite in accordance with what we might 
have expected, that the traditions of ancient nations should take 

back to the hills of Ulster and Connaught ; and these depressing influences have had 
such moral and physical effects on some tribes, that ages probably will be required to 
undo what ages have done .” — Tlu Zamhtai and tt$ TribvtarUs, p. G9C. 
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notice of a fact so striking as the longevity of the antediluvians, as 
well as of the corresponding fact that “there were giants in those 
days.” J osephus has a remarkable passage on the subject. “ Let 
no one,” he says, “ on comparing the lives of the patriarchs with 
our lives and with the few years that we now live, think that 
what we have said of them is false ; for those ancients being 
beloved ot God, and made recently by God himself, and 
because their food was then fitter for the prolongation of life, 
might well live so great a number of years : and besides, God 
afforded them a longer time of life on account of their virtue, and 
the good use they made of it in astronomical and geometrical 
discoveries, which would not have afforded the time of foretelling 
unless they had livecl six hundred years, for the great year is 
completed in that interval. Now I have for witnesses to what T 
have said all those that have written Antiquities, among both 
the Greeks and the barbarians; for even Manetho, who wrote the 
Egyptian History, and Berosus, whocollected the Chaldsean Monu- 
ments, and Mochus, and Hestiseus, and besides these, Hierony- 
mus the Egyptian, and those who composed the Phoeniciaij 
History, agree to what I here say. Hesiod also, and Hecatseus, 
Hellanicus, and Acusilaus ; and besides these, Ephorus and 
Nicolaus relate that the ancients lived a thousand years.” * 
Traditions of Longevity. — “ It is beyond a doubt,” says Baw- 
linson, “ that there is a large amount of consentient tradition to 
the effect that the life of man was originally far more prolonged 
than it is at present, extending to at least several hundreds of 
years. The Babylonians, Egyptians, and Chinese exaggerated 
these hundreds into thousands. Tlie Greeks and Romans, with 
more moderation, limited human life within a thousand or eight 
hundred years. The Hindus still further shortened the term. 
Their books taught that in the first age of the world, man was 
free from disease, and lived ordinarily four hundred years ; in 
the second age the term of life was reduced from four hundred to 
three hundred ; in the third it became two hundred ; and in the 
fourth and last it was brought down to one hundred. So cer- 
tain did the fact appear to the Chinese, that an emperor, who 

* Antiquities of the Jews, I. iii. 9. 
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wrote a medical work, proposed an inquiry into the reasons 
why the ancients attained to so much more advanced an age 
than the moderns.” * 

On grounds of science it has been denied that such longevity 
is possible. But all that science can lawfully say is, that with 
its present organization the human frame could not last so long. 
The most cautious naturalists, such as Von Haller and Buffon, 
have declared that it is impossible to say what may have hap 
pened under conditions of which we are ignorant. Originally 
the body of man was not subject to death ; and even after it 
became subject, the process of decay may not at first have been 
so rapid. The blood was free from taint of hereditary disease, 
and other causes that tend to shorten life had not begun to 
operate. It seems wiser to hold with Von Haller and Buffon, 
than to accept the more confident objections of modern times.! 

Wickedness of the World. — In its moral effects, instead of tend* 
ing to the good of the species, the great length of life seems gener- 
ally to have been perverted to evil. For nearly a thousand years, 
death would bo almost unknown in the human race, and that re- 
straint on sinful inclinations which arises from the fear of death 
and judgment could scarcely exist. Good men had to be always 
reminding the world of a coming retribution. The substance 
of Enoch’s prophecy, recorded in the Epistle of Jude (ver. 14, 
15), shows how much the men of those days lived in forget- 
fulness of the judgment to come. It is remarkable that cor- 
ruption of religion and morals advanced most rapidly in the 
line of Cain, where the greatest progress had been made in 
art and in science ; thus showing that knowledge and civiliza- 
tion, apart from religion, have no power to purify the heart, or 
to preserve society from corruption. In the course of time, 
Lamech, a descendant of Cain, seems to have been the first to 
marry more wives than one. The corruption which had 
become so great in the line of Cain, became all but universal 
when the two races, that of Cain and that of Seth, began to 
intermarry (Gen. vi. 5). Here and there, no doubt, in the 

* Rlgtorical Illustrations, p. 15. See also Pliny, Hist. Nat. vii. 48. 

t See the Speaker’s Commentary, Gen. v. 
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Sethite district, a bright star might occasionally be seen in the 
firmament ; but, with a few such exceptions, the moral dark- 
ness of the Cainites now overspread the entire horizon. Tho 
wickedness of man was very great on the earth. Everywhere 
the heart, like a fountain, jmured forth streams of guilty 
imaginations. Deeds of violence were perpetrated over the 
world from end to end. Murder appears to have become 
extremely common ; life ceased to be held sacred ; the whole 
earth was tilled with violence and blood ; and God, deeming all 
ordinary chastisements or corrections insufficient for the mag* 
nitude of the evil, I'esolved to destroy the world by a flood. 


SECTION II. — NOAH AND THE FLOOD. 

Buildiug of the ark— Tlic flood— Leaving the ark— The sacrifice— The rainbow— 

The covenant with Noah. 

Building of the Ar k. — Amid the universal wickedness that 
overspread the world, one faithful man was found among the faith- 
less. Noah was the son of Lamech, — a godly man, who had f(*lt 
deeply the burden of the curse of the ground, and, under inspira- 
tion, had foretold, at the birth of his son, that he sliould be a 
source of comfort. But more than six hundred years had to run 
ere that prophecy was f ully verified. N oah was about fivo^ liun- 
dred years of age when God announced to him his i)urpose to de- 
stroy the world by a flood, and commanded him to build an ark 
for the preservation of his family, and of the inferior animals. 
It is generally understood that the ark occupied one hundred and 
twenty years in building ; that during that time the world had 
a respite ; and that Noah, who is called a preacher of righteous- 
ness, summoned men, but summoned them in vain, to repent- 
ance and reformation. The length of the ark was 300 cub its. 
its breadth 50. and its 4epth 3 0. Estimating the cubit (with 
Kitto) at about 22 inches, these dimensions are 547 feet, 91 
feet, and 47 feet respectively. It need not be supposed that 
the building of such a vessel was an achievement beyond the 
mechanical resources of that age. In the early ages men seem 
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to have had a great fancy for colossal works. The progress of 
the mechanical arts may have been great enough to admit of 
the building of such a vessel. Within this ark, besides Noah, 
his wife, his three sons and their wives, were gatliered all the 
different species of beasts and fowls and creeping things, 
seven of each of the clean species, and two of the unclean. 
When all was ready, the door of the ark was shut by the 
hand of the Almighty, and the windows of heaven and the 
fountains of the deep began to discliargc the element of de- 
struction, and continued in active operation for forty days and 
forty nights. 

The Flood . — The Bible docs not give us so much as a single 
picture of the dreadful scenes that followed. It merely tells us 
that the tops of the mountains were covered, and that every 
living creature that moved on the earth died. It leaves us to 
conceive the dreadful realities which that statement implies. 
First of all, there rises before the fancy a scene of terrible con- 
flict, — brawny men fighting with the tempest, carrying their 
families from height to height, but still pursued by the remorse- 
less foe. The next scene is one of defeat and death. Bleacheil 
and bloodless corpses float everywhere, like pieces of wreck over 
a shoreless sea. L.ast of all, there is a scene of awful stillness 
and desolation ; not one object being seen but the dull expanse 
of the ocean 3 nor one sound of life heard, — only the low moan 
of its surging waters. Within the ark solemn feelings must 
have prevailed. The eight souls elected to salvation, while the 
whole world was engulfed, must surely have been filled with 
holy awe, and must have poured out their hearts in wonder 
and praise. 

Leaving the Ark, — For many months the ark floated over a 
shoreless sea, until at length signs of assuaging began to appear. 
Seven months after Noah had entered it, the vessel grounded 
among the mountains of Ararat Another period nearly as long 
elapsed before Noah got instructions to leave his temporaiy 
priTOn. Before leaving the ark, he had sent forth a raven, 
which returned no more 3 and along with it a dove, which came 
back to the ark : a week later he had sent forth the dove, and 

3 
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she had returned in the evening, bringing in her mouth an 
olive-leaf : after another week he again sent forth the dove, and 
she did not return. 

The Sacrifice. — When he left the ark, his first act was to 
build an altar, and offer on it such a sacrifice as had probably 
never before been presented to the Lord: “He took of every 
clean beast, and of every clean fowl, and offiTed burnt-offerings 
on the altar.” The fragrance of the offering was ]>leasant to 
Jehovah; and in order to calm the spirit of Noah and his 
family, who could not but dread the return of a similar visita- 
tion, Ctod said that no such flood should again be sent upon 
the earth. 

The Rainbow. — The rainbow was given to Noah as a pledg<3 
of this promise, and of the covenant made with him. Whether 
(as some think) the “ triumphal arch ” appeared now for the 
first time, or whether it was only appropriated as the seal of 
this covenant, we are not told. The poet Campbell has pictured 
the scene : — 

** When o’er the green undelnged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 

How came the world’s gray fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign I 
^nd when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child, 

To bless the bow of God.” 

The Covenant with Noah. — God now blessed Noah and his 
sons ; the earth was again gifted to him as it had been to Adam ; 
his charter of dominion over the lower animals was renewed ; 
their flesh was now, for the first time, allowed him for food, it 
being carefully provided that the blood, in which the life was 
seated, was not to be eaten, and that any one who should shed 
the blood of his fellow-man should forfeit his own life by the 
guilty deed. Thus the human race started anew, under the 
blessing of God, as a race of saved men, rescued from destruction 
by the faith of their father Noah. 
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SECTION III. TRADITIONS AND TRACES OP THE FLOOD. 

Number and variety of the traditions—Chaldaean traditions— Greek traditions— 
Chinese and American traditions— Depression of the land near Ararat. 

Number and Variety of the Traditions No event in 

Scripture history has been so remarkably preserved in ancient 
traditions and legends as the flood. It occurs alike in the 
traditions of the three great branches into which the human 
race has been divided by scholars — the Semitic, the Aryan, 
and the Turanian. As might have been expected, the traditions 
were generally most accurate and minute in the countries that 
lay nearest to the spot where the ark was deposited. 

ChaldsBan Traditions. — The Chaldsean traditions are remark- 
able for their close correspondence to the narrative of Genesis. 
The tradition preserved by the historian Berosus makes the god 
Kronos appear to Xisuthrus, announcing to him that there is to 
be a flood by which mankind will he destroyed, and enjoining 
him to build a vessel, in which he and his friends, together with 
all the different animals, should commit themselves fearlessly to 
the deep. When the flood has begun to abate, birds are sent 
out from the vessel, which return the first time as they went ; 
the second time their feet are tinged with mud ; and the tliiid 
time they return no more. The vessel is found to be stranded 
on one of the mountains of Armenia. 

A more minute account of the flood has lately been deciphered 
by Mr. Smith, from the Clialdapan inscriptions found in Assyria. 
Izdubar (supposed by him to be Nimrod) goes to Hasisadra, 
the holy man who survived the flootl, and gets an account of 
it from him. Hasisadra relates that the god Hea appeared to 
him, announced the purpose of the gods to destroy men for 
their sins, and ordered him to make a ship of certain dimensions 
(not clearly deciphered), therein to gather his grain, furniture, 
and goods, liis wealth, women-servants, female slaves, young 
men, the beasts and animals of the field — Hea promising to 
close the door. Hasisadra remonstrates, says he will be 
mocked, and so forth, but proceeds with the ship, the process 
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of building which is detailed; and it is mentioned that there 
were poured over it when it was finished three measures of 
bitumen inside, and the same outside. ‘‘ Shamas,” the sun- 
god, sent the flood, which raged fiercely, and “destroyed all 
life from the face of the earth.” On the seventh day the 
deluge ended. Seven days after, Hasisadra sent forth a dove, 
which came back ; then a swallow, which also returned ; 
then a raven, which returned not. On the peak of the moun- 
tain where his ship rested he built an altar, and the gods 
collected “ like flies ” at the burning of the herbs, etc., which 
he placed on it. Tlie god Bel wished to destroy him, but 
was appeased by Ninip; and Hea came to Hasisadra, took 
him by the hand, led him to the country, and made a covenant 
with Jiim. This story differs in some details from the Bible 
narrative, but in substance it is very like it. We see in it clear 
traces of a prevalent polytheism, to which it has been adapted. 
Generally all these narratives are marked by a tendency to 
wordy embellishment : the severe simplicity of the Bible 
history bears inward evidence of its truth.* 

Greek Traditions. — Among Aryan or Indo-European nations, 
the tradition preserved among the Greeks is worthy of special 
notice. The accounts of it vary, but according to Lucian the 
flood was sent as a punishment of the sins of mankind, and tlie 
whole race perished with the exception of Deucalion and his 
family, he being preserved on account of his piety. A chest was 
provided for his safe custody; and as he was entering it, all kinds 
of beasts and reptiles came running to him, and were admittetl 
into the chest. The gods instilled such a spirit of peace into 
them, that they all lived quietly ; and when the flood was past 
they were released from the vessel The vessel came to land 
on the top of Parnassus. Ovid has given a somewhat diflerent 
and more poetical account of the flood. 

Chinese and American Traditions. — Among Turanian races, 
the Chinese traditions are interesting, but those preserved by 

* Smith’s ClutldsMii Genesis, p. 261, &e. Hr. Smith enumerates twent 7 -three points 
of correspondence between the Chaldsean account of the flood and that in Genesis, 
though the details are sometimes different. The difference of detail shows that the 
one could not bare been taken from the other. 
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the early Americans are more remarkable. In Mexico, there 
have been found paintings representing a man and his wife in 
a boat or raft ; a mountain rising beside them ; and also birds, 
such as the dove and the vulture. The Cherokee Indians of 
North America had a tradition of a flood which destroyed all 
men, except a single family that were saved in a boat. — These 
are but samples of the traditions of the flood that have prevailed 
everywhere : they go to confirm the account of Scripture that 
the flood was no myth or vision, but a true historical event.* 

Depression of the Land near Ararat In connection with 

the locality where the ark is said to have rested, it is a remark- 
able fact that the district lying to the east of Ararat bears 
traces of having at one time been under water. It is a 
^Kjculiarly depressed region, lying lower than the districts 
around, and thus affording peculiar facilities for such a sub- 
mc'rsion. The level of the Caspian is eighty-three feet below 
that of the Black Sea; and vast plains, white with salt and 
charged with sea-shells, show that at no distant period the 
Caspian was much more extensive than now. From Herodotus 
and other ancient writ<‘rs it appears that at one time the Sea 
of Azof (the Palm MatotU of the ancients) was nearly equal 
in extent to the Black Sea. 


SECTION IV. — REPEOPLING OF THE EARTH. 

Ararat — The cradle of the human race — Seeds of life — Man’s new career. 

Ararat. — Ararat is the name of the mountains where the ark 
rested, or more probably, perhaps, of the district where the moun- 
tains were situated (see Isa. xxxviL 38, viargin; and Jer. li. 27); 
and the plains in their neighbourhood must have been the first 
settlements of the new fathers of mankind. Ararat has in one 
respect shared the fate of Eden ; its honours have been claimed 
hy many mountains in diflerent countries. But there is no good 

^ Rawlinson's Historical lllusirations, p. 20, &c. ; Kitto’s Bible Headings, vol. i., 
P. 158,^0. 
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reason for doubting that the mountain on which the ark rested 
was one of the mountains in Armenia which still bear the 
name. Ararat is the name of a district watered by the river 
Araxes, and lying between the Black and Caspian Seas. In 
this province there is a mountain with a double peak, to which 
the name Ararat is commonly given, the smaller of the two 
peaks being called the Little Ararat. The taller summit rises 
to the height of 17,750 feet above the level of the sea, or 1,500 
feet higher than Mont Blanc. The Persians call it Kuhi Nuch, 
or Noah’s Mountain. The difficulties of the ascent are so great 
that it has seldom been attempted. According to a monkish 
tradition, the ascent is impossible : St. Gregory, who attempted 
it, fell asleep repeatedly from exhaustion, and always found on 
awaking that he had been carried back unconsciously to the 
spot whence he set out. But in the year 1829, Professor 
Parrot, a German, after two failures, at length succeeded in 
reaching the summit* He found it to consist of a circular 
platform, about 220 feet in diameter, composed of eternal ice, 
unbroken by rock or stone. All travellers speak of the general 
a]^|)earance of Mount Ararat in terms of the highest rapture. 
“Nothing,” says Morier, “can be more beautiful than its shape, 
more awful than its height. All the surrounding mountains 
sink into insignificance when compared with it. It is perfect 
in all its parts : no hard, rugged features ; no unnatural promi- 
nences; everything is in harmony, and all combine to render 
it one of the sublimest objects of nature.” Sir Robert Kor 
Porter says : “ From the spot on which I stood, it appeared as 
if the hugest mountains of this world had been piled upon each 
other to form this one sublime immensity of earth and rock 
and snow. The icy peaks of its double head rose majestically 
into the clear and cloudless heavens ; the sun blazed bright 
upon them, and the reflection sent forth a dazzling radiance 
equal to other suns.”t The tradition that the ark rested on the 
summit of this particular mountain is very improbable, and of 
little value : it probably arose from the very grandeur of the 

* It was ascended by Professor Bryce of Oxford in 1876. 

t Kitto's Bible Tllnstrstions. t 174. 
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mountain. The expression in the Bible is, that “ the ark rested 
upon the mountains,” or mountainous region, “ of Ararat.” 

The Cradle of the Human Eace.— The garden of Eden, as 
we have seen, probably lay near the eastern foot of Ararat; 
and it would seem that Noah and his sons went forth from the 
ark to repeople the earth near the very spot where Adam had 
settled when he went out from Eden. This part of Western 
Asia is thus distinguished pre-eminently as the birth-place of 
the human family. 

Seeds of Life. — It was not with the seeds of physical life 
only that this region was charged ; intellectual life, and still 
more, spiritual life, had their sources, not in the same spot, but 
in the same district. A circle, with its centre at Haran, and a 
radius of four hundred miles, would embrace Eden and Ararat; 
Babylon and Nineveh, early seats of learning and science ; Meso- 
potamia, where God revealed himself to Abraham ; Phoenicia, 
where commerce and many of the arts of peace arose ; Palestine, 
the birth-place of prophets, apostles, and evangelists innumerable, 
and the scene of the birth, labours, and death of our blessed 
Lord ; Tarsus, where Paul was bom ; and part of Asia Minor, 
where the labours of the apostles were chiefly carried on. Over 
this wonderful district, where life was once so abundant, dark- 
ness and death have brooded for centuries : the sword of the 
Turk and the bigotry of the Mohammedan have made it a 
valley of dry bones, very many and very dry. 

Man's New Career. — God had now revealed himself in a very 
emphatic way : first, as the punisher of the wicked and impeni- 
tent; and, second, as the saviour of those who believe. He 
confirmed these aspects of his character in the covenant he made 
with Noah, when he gave him anew the earth to be possessed. 
Noah and his sons started on their new career with a new 
experience both of sin and of grace. All that had happened 
was fitted to deepen their fear of God, their sense of his un- 
deserved mercy, and their obligations to serve and worship him 
in accordance with his holy will. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE DISPERSION. 

FROM THE FLOOD TO THE BIRTH OK ABRAHAM. 
Oenesih ix.-xi 


SECTION I. SETTLEMENTS OF NOAH’s SONS. 

Noah’s vine— His prophecy- Its fulfilment— Descendants of Japhoth— Doccendants 
of Ham— Descendants of Shem. 

Noah's Vine. — ^When Noah left the ark, he probably pitched 
his tent somewhere on the slopes or in the valleys of Ararat. 
Directing his attention to the cultivation of plants, he became 
acquainted with the peculiarities of the vine ; he became 
acquainted, too, to his cost, with the intoxicating property of its 
juice when fermented, and himself fell once at least under its 
pernicious influence. But it is only a conjecture that he was 
the first that discovered the intoxicating quality of wine ; it is 
not likely that the antediluvian world would be ignorant of 
that. Probably Noah’s previous pursuits had been of a dif- 
ferent kind ; but now the necessity of the case compelleil him 
to be a husbandman, and brought him into personal contact 
with a process with which formerly he had not had to do. 

His Prophecy. — Having made himself drunk from the fruit 
of his vineyard, the patriarch was found by his son Ham lying 
in his tent naked and helpless. Instead of respectfully mourn- 
ing over the sin and humiliation of his father. Ham called his 
two brothers apparently to enjoy the sport of looking on the 
shame and helplessness of the old man. But in their better- 
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constituted minds the sight raised very different feelings : they 
hastened to cover and conceal their father’s shame. On awaking 
from his drunkenness, Noah, in the spirit of prophecy, assigned 
to his three sons the rewards and the punishments of their respec- 
tive deeds. At that time of the world’s depopulation, the few 
men that were in it seem to have acted more in a representative 
than in an individual capacity. It was, therefore, the posterity 
of his three sons rather than themselves that were affected by 
these rewards and punishments. Canaan, one of the sons of 
Ham, received the heaviest share of the punishment which his 
father had provoked. The descendants of Shem were to be 
blessed ; God was to dwell in their tents ; and the Canaanites 
were to become their servants.* “Enlargement” was to be 
the portion of the descendants of Japheth, indicating that they 
were to spread over the widest portion of the globe. 

Its F ulfilm ent. — ^The event corresponded with the prophecy. 
In general terms, it may be said that most of Africa was peopl^ 
by the descendants of Ham ; most of Central Asia by those of 
Shem j and most of Europe by those of J apheth. According to 
an Armenian tradition, Ham received the region of the black.s, 
Shem the region of the tawny, and Japheth the region of the 
ruddy. For a time, some of Ham’s descendants, particularly 
the Egyptians and Phoenicians, and the Cushite founders of 
Babylonia, were the foremost and most vigorous races of the 
world ; but the period of their ascendency passed away : a 
great part of the Canaanites were subdued and destroyed by 
the Israelites ; the Cushite Chaldteans were absorbed by Semitic 
conquerors ; and even the Phoenicians, with their mighty 
daughter, Carthage, ultimately fell before their foes. Though 
the curse of Ham was formally pronounced on Canaan alone, 
it has been reflected more or less on the other branches of 

* The words of Noah’s prophecy, ** He shaU dwell in the tents of Shem/* have been 
understood by some as meaning that Japheth should take possession of Shem’s 
dominions. It is more natural to understand the meaning to be, that God would 
dwell in Shem’s tents, and thereby confer on him the blessing. This he did when he 
took Abraham into covenant with himself, and through him blessed the world. It is 
common to say that the British rule in India is an instance of Japheth dwelling in 
the tents of Shem. But the races of India do not seem to have been Shemites ; the 
i^semblance of their languages to those of Europe would rather prove them to be of 
Japhethic origin. 
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hia family; the hlack-skinned African became a sjnonjm 
for weakness and degradation. The blessing of God rested 
very conspicuously on Shem during the long period of Asiatic 
ascendency, and especially on the Jews — that branch of 
the Shemites that overpowered the Canaanites, and in whose 
tents God had hLs habitation, in the “tabernacle of Mount 
Zion.” But the Shemites were more a stationary than a pro- 
gressive race. In vigour, enterprise, and progressive power 
generally, the race of Japheth has excelled them all. For 
many an age the Japhethites were little known or heard of ; 
they expended their energy in wild and warlike pursuits on the 
remote plains of Europe and Northern Asia. But for more 
than two thousand years they have been the dominant races of 
the world. Every year the race of Japheth «preads wider and 
wider over the globe ; whole continents are peopled by him, 
and, either as colonist or as trader, his foot rests upon every soil. 

Descendants of Japheth. — Gomer, the eldest son of Japheth, 
is thought to have been the ancestor of many of the nations that 
peopled the continent and the islands of Europe, in some of 
whose names (for example, Germans, Cimbri, Cambri, Cumbri, 
Cimmerii, Crimea) the principal consonants in “Gomer,'* or letters 
corresponding to them, are still preserved. Magog represents 
the Scythians ; Madai, the Medes ; Javan, the Greeks ; Tiras^ 
the Thracians. Ashkenaz, eldest son of Gomer, is believed to have 
peopled the shores of the Black Sea, which received from him 
its first designation, Axenus, afterwards changed into Euxine. 
Magogy Tuhaly and Meshech are noticed by Ezekiel (ch. xxxviii. 
2, 14, 15) as settled in the north; and perhaps their names 
may be recognized in the well-known terms, Mogul, Mongolia, 
Tobolski, Moscow, and Muscovy. From these, or from other 
descendants of Japheth that peopled “ the isles,” or remote 
coasts “ of the Gentiles,** the great races of Europe, including 
the Greeks, the Homans, and the more modem nations, must 
have sprung. 

Descendants of Ham. — Of the sons of Ham, the first-bom, 
Cvshy appears to have peopled more districts than one. One 
of these was “ the land of Cush ” (Ethiopia) mentioned in the 
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description of Eden (Gen. ii. 13), a district somewhere near the 
Caspian Sea ; another, and the principal, was the well-known 
land of Ethiopia beyond Egypt. Cush is also declared to have 
been the father of Nimrod, a mighty hunter and a mighty 
conqueror, and the founder of the first great Mesopotamian 
kingdom. Jfisr, or Mizraini, was evidently the ancestor of the 
Egyptians; in Hebrew, the land of Egypt is invariably called 
Mizraim, and one of its present designations is the land of Misr. 
Mauritania and other more remote parts of Africa are thought 
to have been peopled by Phut ; while Canaan^ Ham^s youngest 
son, was father of the Phoenicians, and of the nations that were 
destroyed or driven out for their sins from the land of Canaan, 
to make way for the children of Israel. Ileih, one of the sons 
of Canaan, is now known to have been the jjrogenitor of a very 
great people ; for the Hittites have been proved to have been 
one of the greatest nations of the East. 

Descendants of Shem. — The sons of Shem were Elam, Asshur^ 
Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram. Elam seems to have settled in 
Eastern Persia. Asshur was represented by the Assyrians. 
Arphaocad, the progenitor of the Shem it ic Chaldseans, dwelt in 
Mesopotamia, north and west of Asshur and Elam, and became, 
through his grandson Eber, the father of the Hebrews. Lud 
is thought to have been the father of the Lydians. Aram's 
settlement embraced the district of Syria near Damascus, and 
the northern part of Mesopotamia, called Padan-aram. Uz, 
the eldest son of Aram, gave his name to the country where 
Job went through his unprecedented trials. Though there is 
great uncertainty as to the exact territories of many of the 
descendants of Noah’s sons, the general position of the settle- 
Jrnents of the three great families is tolerably plain. They did 
not, however, all settle peaceably in their proper territories. 
Nimrod’s kingdom was founded in the very heart of the 
Shomite district. Another family of Ham’s, the Phoenicians, 
were considerably Semitised, or assimilated to the Shemites, 
in language and otherwise, when they became prominent in 
history. It is impossible to draw a distinct line separating all 
the different families. 
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SECTION II. THE TOWER OP BABEL AND CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 

The project of the tower— Its probable purpose— Frustrated— Chaldasan traditions— 
Sirs Nimrood: inscription on tablet — The first language. 

The Project of the Tower. — The orderly division of the globe 
among the families of Noah^s sons was not effected by quiet and 
natural means. Mankind had got a very solemn lesson through 
the flood, that might have taught them their absolute dependence 
on God on the one hand, and the folly and sin of dei^arting from 
the pure mode of worship which He required of them on the 
other. But in a few generations these lessons began to be 
disregarded, and even to be despised. An intimation appears 
to have been made of the divine will that men should disperse 
themselves over the earth ; but instead of being humbly obeyed, 
it awoke the spirit of proud resistance. The Mesopotamian 
plain, or plain of Shinar, was the head* quarters of the human 
family, and here a conspiracy was set on foot : ‘‘ Let us build 
us a city and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven ; and 
let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad ujK)n the 
face of the whole earth.” 

Its probable Purpose. — It is not very clear what the specifle 
purpose of the tower really wa& Perhaps it was to serve as a 
rallying-point to keep the people together, and to prevent that 
eclipse of their greatness and glory which would have resulted 
from their dispersion over the earth. In any case it was an act 
of defiance of God, and showed the need of a new chastise- 
ment. It is, moreover, probable that idolatry had begun to 
prevail, and that the tower was to be built in honour of those 
gods in whom, rather than in the God of Noah, men were dis^ 
posed to put their trust. The taste for colossal works, which 
we have already noticed as characteristic of the early periods ot 
the world, was thus shown anew. / 

Frustrated. — The method which God adopted for frustrating 
the design of the builders was to confuse their tongues. We^ave 
no information as to the way in which this was eflected. 3^e nar- 
rative implies that hitherto the descendants of Noah had spoken 
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one language, but that now they began to speak several. It is also 
implied that the change was effected by a direct interposition 
of the divine will, compelling men to separate from one an- 
other, the speakers of each language naturally departing from 
the rest. It is quite possible that along with this direct inter- 
position of God, certain natural principles operated in the for- 
mation and development of the different tongues; for the leading 
families of languages are distinguished by certain characteristics 
which seem to be due in a large measure to natural tendencies. 

O h aldsBap Traditions. — The tower of Habel having been in 
Chaldsean territory, we naturally inquire whether the Chaldsean 
histories contain any allusion to it. Mr. George Smith believed 
that on three Babylonian carvings he found a distorted repre- 
sentation of it ; and afterwards on an Assyrian fragment ho 
thought that he had obtained the story of the tower. But the 
latter fragment was extremely mutilated, and his translation 
is little better than a guess.* 

In one of the early Christian writers it is stated that a belief 
prevailed in Babylon that ‘‘ not long after the flood the ancient 
race of men were so puffed up with their strength and tallness 
of stature, that they began to despise and contemn the gods, 
and laboured to erect that very lofty tower which is now called 
Babylon, intending thereby to scale heaven. But when the 
building approached the sky, behold, the gotls called in the aiil 
of the winds, and by their help overturned the tower and cast it 
to the ground. The name of the ruin is still calleil Babel, l)ecause 

* Che first column runs thus*— 

Line 1 them (?) the father 

2 and 4 of him, his heart was evil, 

3 against the Father of aU the goiis was wicked, 

h and 7 Babylon brought to subjection 

0 and a .. . .[smaU] and great, he confounded their spi'cch 

9. Their strong place all the day they founded 

10. to their strong place in the night 

11. entirely ho made an end 

12. In his anger also word thus he poured out 

13. [to] scatter abroad he set his face 

14. He gave this (?) command, their counsel was confused. 

15 the course he broke 

16 fixed the sanctuary 

In Transactions of the Biblical Archaeological Society, vol. v , p. 304, Mr. Boscaweu 
gives a similar translation. 
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until this time all men had used the same speech, but now there 
was sent upon them a confusion of many and diverse tongues.”* 

Birs Nimrood. — Turning from books to the country itself, we 
may ask, Are any ruins or remains to be seen that may indicate 
the locality of the tower 1 It used to be believed that a vast 
mound, called Birs Nimrood, about six miles to the west of the 
modern town of Hillah, on the Euphrates, and near the site of 
Babylon, was the remains of the tower of Babel. Mr. George 
Smith held that opinion,! and Professor SayceJ supports it, 
though others think differently. Birs Nimrood is a huge brick 
mound, oblong in form, measuring about seven hundred yards 
round, and rising to the height of from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred feet. From an inscription deciphered by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, it appears that Birs Nimrood was situated, not in 
Babylon, but at Borsippa, and that its name was “ The Stages 
of the Seven Spheres.” It is not unlikely that the tower of 
Babel was an erection of the same kind. It consisted of seven 
stages or stories, coloured so as to represent “the seven planets,” 
according to the tints which the Sabieans considered appropriate 
to each. The lowest stage was black, the colour for Saturn ; 
the next, orange, for J upiter ; the third, bright red, for Mars 
(Merodach) ; the fourth, golden, for the Sun ; the fifth, pale 
yellow, for V enus ; the sixth, dark blue, for Mercury ; and the 
seventh, silver, for the Moon. These marks indicated the 
prevalence of idolatrous worship ; and they give probability 
to the supposition that the tower of Babel was intended to do 
honour to the Babylonian gods. 

Greek Traditions. — In the traditions of the classical nations, 
we may perhaps trace the story of the tower of Babel in the 
Greek legend of the giants attempting to pile Mount Ossa upon 
Pelion, in order to reach Mount Olympus, which was supposed 
to be the residence of the gods. The gods, it was said, frustrated 
the attempt, and dispersed the impious conspirators. 

The First Language. — That men originally spoke the same 
language, and that the varieties of human tongues arose from 


* Eusebius, Preparatio Evangelica. Rawlinson’s Historical Illustrations, p. 26. 
t CbalcUean Genesis, p. 164 % Babylonian Literature, p. 80. 
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some remarkable cause, or were greatly promoted thereby, is in 
some measure supported by philological research. Some authori- 
ties affirm that it is possible that all languages sprang from a 
common source. It is an established position that the various 
existing languages belong to three great families — Aryan, 
Semitic, and Turanian ; corresponding roughly to the three sons 
of Noah — .Tapheth, Sliem, and Ham. It is impossible to say 
what the original language was. It was long supposed to have 
been Hebrew, because in that language names that were given 
on account of certain qualities (such as, Eve, Cain, Seth, <kc.) 
bear the meanings on account of which the names are said to 
have been chosen ; but it was so much the custom to translate 
names by words of corresponding meaning in another language, 
that this argument goes for little. The old story of Psammitticus, 
recorded by Herodotus, that he caused two children to be brought 
up without hearing a word spoken, and that, finding the first 
word they uttered to be Bccos, which in Phrygian means bread, 
he inferred that Phrygian was the original tongue, is manifestly 
fantastic and foolish. Hitherto no inscription has been found 
of sufficient antiquity to throw light on the question. 


SECTION III. CITIES AND EMPIRES OF THE PERIOD. 

The two early empires — Nimrod and the Chaldsean empire— The early Accadians — 
Accad and Sumir — The Egyptian empire — Origin of the Egyptians — Unsettled 
chronology— Monumental records — Early civilization. 

The Two Early Empires. — After the confusion of tongues, 
the plain where the tower had been built continued to enjoy pre- 
eminence in the history of the world. From a period of almost 
equal antiquity, another plain became celebrated as the home of 
another great nation. The Chaldieans in the plain on the banks 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and the Egyptians in the plain 
on the banks of the Nile, were the two nations that attained at 
the earliest period to a condition of high civilization and influ- 
ence. It is impossible to say which of these great nations first 
attained its high civilization. They appear to have started very 
early in the race, and to have made about equally rapid progress. 
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Nimrod and the Chaldsean Empire. — The founder of the em- 
pire on the Euphrates was Nimrod, a descendant of Ham, whose 
exploits as a hunter are thought to have helped him to the 
royal dignity, and who, according to Eastern writers, was the 
first man who wore a crown. He began to reign at Babel; and 
among his cities were Erech, Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar. According to our marginal reading, ho went out of that 
district to Assyria, and built Nineveh on the Tigris, and other 
important cities. Until recently, these short notices in Genesis 
constituted the whole information men possessed respecting the 
origin of Chaldsean civilization. 

The early Accadians. — Of late years, however, much in- 
teresting knowledge has been acquired on this subject from 
the Chaldsean and Assyrian inscriptions. From these it appears 
that a people known as the Accadians carried civilization to a 
high pitch in the Chaldsean plain at a very early period. The 
language of these Accadians was of the Turanian family, show- 
ing that they were not of Semitic origin,* and corresponding 
to the fact stated in Genesis that it was under Nimrod, a 
Cushite, that the Chaldsean kingdom began. 

Accad and Snmir. — When we first come into contact with 
this ancient Chaldsean people they have two kingdoms, Accad and 
Sumir ; with two capitals, Accad in the northern, and Ur in the 
southern kingdom. The remains of libraries still surviving 
show that at a very early period they were in possession of a 
most extensive literature. The books forming these libraries 
were on many different subjects, such as history, science, law, 
and theology, proving that they had given great attention to all 
these departments, and had made great progress in them. 
British Oriental scholars are of opinion that it was this Accadiaii 
people that laid the foundation of the whole Chaldsean civiliza- 
tion — that Chaldsean literature, astronomy, art, and religion, origi- 
nated with them. They were a people of original and inventive 
genius, like the Greeks afterwards, sowing the seeds that came 
to maturity in later timea The Assyrians, who were of a 

* Smith’s History of Babylonia, p. 16 . Oriental scholars are not yet quite agreed 
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different stock, were not original or inventive, and borrowed 
their civilization from the Chaldseans. It is believed, further, 
that this Accadian people were subdued at an early period by 
a Semitic people, who abolished their language, but retained 
their literature, art, and religion.* 

The Egyptian Empire. — ^Tlie other great centre of early 
civilization was Egypt. It must have been at a very early 
periotl after the disj)ersion that Mizraim and his company, 
directing their march southward, settled on the banks of the 
Nile, and laid the foundations of tlie great empire of Egypt. 
“Thus much may be regarded as certain, that the cradle of the 
Egyptian people must be sought in the interior of the Asiatic 
quarter of the world.. In the earliest ages of humanity, far 
beyond all historical remembrance, the Egyptians, for reasons 
unknown to us, left the soil of their primeval home, took their 
way towards the setting sun, and finally crossed that bridge 
of nations, the Isthmus of Suez, to find a new fatherland on 
the favoured banks of the holy Nile.” t 

Origin of the Egsrptians. — The old Egyptians used to boast of 
a great antiquity, reaching to many centuries before the begin 
ning of our era. A history of Egyi>t, written some 250 b.c., by 
Manetho, an Egyptian priest, has unfortunately perished, but 
some fragments of it have been preserved by the Jewish his- 
torian Josephus. The tradition of the country was that at 
first the gods ruled over Egypt. Then came a dynasty of 
demi gods. These traditions are of course mythical, and receive 
no confirmation from the old monuinei\tal inscriptions as these 
have lately been deciphered. It was about the beginning of 
this century that a clew was found to the hieroglyphical or 
sacred writing of the Egyptians,! in which the inscriptions 
were written that cover countless tombs, temples, obelisks, and 
other monuments, and many rolls of papyrus, recording the 

• Sayce’s Babylonian Literature, p 6. 

t A History of Egypt under the Pharaohs, derived entirely from the monuments. By 
Henry Bmgs^-Bey. Translated from the German. Yoi. i , p. 2. 

t Sometimes the characters employed are images of the objects denoted,— a small circle 
denoting the sun ; or a crescent the moon ; or a male and a female figure together, denot- 
ing ma nkin d at large : sometimes one object is substituted for another resembling it,— 
as heaven and a star for night; a leg in a trap for deceit; a man breaking his own head 
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events of the kingdom. The information that has been obtained 
by this means respecting the ancient condition and history of 
extensive and most interesting, though not complete. 

Unsettled Chronology. — Egyptian archaeologists differ in 
opinion as to the length of the authentic period of Egyptian 
history. Six writers quoted by Brugsch represent it as having 
begun at various periods before Christ, ranging from 3150 years 
to 5702. The period does not exceed by any very great space 
tlie time allowed by our ordinary chronology ; while the fact that 
authorities differ to the extent of 2552 years shows how much 
uncertainty still }>elongs to the subject. How far the dynasties 
were contemporaneous, is still an unsettled question. 

Monumental Records. — According to Manetho, thirty dyn- 
asties of kings ruled Egypt in succession. On the whole, the 
monuments confirm this statement, and furnish considerable 
additional information respecting many of the kings. In fact, 
the knowledge of Egyptian history supplied by these monu- 
ments is such that the late Dr. Brugsch, a distinguished German 
scholar, who spent a great part of his life in Egypt, ex- 
ploring its monuments and deciphering its inscriptions, pro- 
posed to himself the task of writing the history of the country 
from the monuments alone, from Menes, the first king, to Ismael 
Pacha, the late khedive. Part of this intention he fulfilled 
in the work entitled ‘‘ Egypt under the Pharaohs.’’ Many of 
the inscriptions deciphered by him are of great antiquity, and 
they bear abundant evidence to an advanced state of civilization 
at a very early period. It is certain that many great monu- 
ments of early civilization had been reared before Abraham 
visited the country ; and in particular that the massive forms 
of some of the largest pyramids were already to be seen in the 
plain of El-Gizeh. Already the walls of many tombs and tem- 

wlth an axe, for the wicked ; or a youth with bis finger in his mouth, for a child: and 
sometimes an enigmatic or emblematic figure is put for the one intended to be repre- 
sented, — as a hawk for the sun ; or a seated figure with a curved beard for a god. The 
use of these hieroglyphics is immensely ancient. They are found in the Great Pyramid, 
which is ascribed to the fourth dynasty ; and they have the appearance of having been 
long in use at that time. They are far older than any other known writing. Both the 
art of writing and the use of the pen are shown to have been common when the pyramids 
were built. The fact is important, because it proves that Moses may quite easily have 
found materials for placing on record the history which he was inspired to write. 
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pies were covered with those inscriptions which the scholars of 
the present day are translating into our languages. 

Eaxly Civilization. — ^The activity and industry of the Egyp- 
tians at this period were wonderful. Tlieir power of erecting 
large buildings and executing other laborious projects was 
greatly increased by the large number of captives they took 
in war, and by the vast masses of spoil, as recorded on the 
monuments, which they obtained from the captured cities. We 
shall have occasion in another chapter to describe more particu- 
larly the state of Egypt, when the sons of Jacob went to settle 
within its boundaries. At least twelve of the old dynasties of 
kings must have reigned in Egypt before that event. During 
all that time the country was making steady progress in con- 
quest, in wealth, in all kinds of learning and art, and especially 
in architecture. The monuments quite prepare us for the 
advanced condition of social progress which Egypt is seen to 
have attained when Bible history first comes into contact 
with it. 


SECTION IV. THE RISE AND SPREAD OF IDOLATRY. 

Religions of man — Aversion to pure worship — The earliest gods— Origin of polytheism 
— Debasing influence of idolatry — Agreement of different systems— Overthrow of 
idolatry. 

We have yet to notice the most important of the changes 
that took place during this period of history — the progress of 
religious corruption, and the rise and all but universal prevalence 
of idolatry. 

Religions of Man. — It is very remarkable that wherever 
men went, they forsook the pure worship of the true God, 
as it had been practised by Noah, and instituted religious 
rites and practices of their own. They did not throw religion 
to the winds, or live without any sort of worship; but they 
changed both the object and the forms of worship, as these 
had been revealed to their fathers by God. The reason why 
men have never abandoned all worship is, that a religious 
sentiment is natural to them, and that they cannot rid them- 
selves of the sense of dependence on a higher Power. The 
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sense of guilt needing to be pardoned, of darkness needing 
light, of disorder needing renewal, and of utter helplessness in 
the prospect of death and judgment, has always been strong 
enough in the breasts of men to prevent them from utterly 
abandoning religious worship. 

Aversion to Pure Worship. — But why did they not worship 
God as he had revealed himself to the fathers of the race, and 
according to the ordinances which he had appointed] The 
explanation of this fact seems to lie in the recoil of man’s 
heart from the perfect purity of God’s character, and in his 
unwillingness to deal directly with a Being so much higher 
and holier than himself. Man shrinks from direct fellow- 
ship with the Holy One, as Adam hid from him in Eden; and 
if he does not know, or does not like the Mediator to whom 
the first promise pointed, he devises methods and mediators of 
his own for approaching the Most High. He prefers to pay 
homage to God through his great works, the sun, the moon, and 
the stars; or to make images to represent his attributes, and 
to worship him through these ; or to call in the aid of beings 
inferior to God but superior to himself, and ask them to inter- 
cede with God on his behalf. When the mind becomes very 
dark and degraded, it resorts to magical charms and similar 
devices as means of obtaining the favour of the powers above. 

The Earliest Qods. — In such ways as those idolatry and false 
worship began. The sun, the moon, and the stars early attracted 
attention, as manifestations of God, and received religious 
worship accordingly. In Chaldiea, the earliest gods were Anu, 
lord of the heavens ; Bel, lord of the visible world; and Hea, 
lord of the sea and the infernal regions. Among the ancient 
Persians, or fire-worshippers, as they were called, no other 
worship was allowed but that of the heavenly bodies. In 
homage was also paid to images, and even to inferior 
animals, such as the ox and the ibis, as representing attributes 
of God. Departed heroes and saints, eminent for their great- 
ness or their goodness, were constituted, by almost all nations, 
mediators on behalf of the living. 

Origin of PolsTtheism. — But idolatry has never stopped at 
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this point. Though in theory idolatrous systems usually 
recognized One Supreme God, in practice there were always 
“ gods many and lords many.” Men began to regard each object 
of their worship as a separate god. And then arose the 
notion that the world was divided among the gods, and that 
each country had gods of its own. The number of gods that 
were thus recognized is almost incredible. Tlie Greeks had a 
god for each river, stream, and fountain; and it used to be 
said that at Athens there were as many gods as there were 
men. 

Debasing Influence of Idolatry.- The most lamentable thing 
about idolatry was, that when men began to give license to their 
fancy in fashioning their gods, they often made them like them- 
selves, with their own weaknesses, passions, and lusts. By this 
means the highest purpose of worship was defeated. Instead of 
being elevated by fellowship with a Being of purest and noblest 
character, the worshippers were debased by the contemplation 
of beings of low passions and propensities, whom it was deemed 
a duty to imitate. What pollution and degradation were 
wrought in this way by the worship of the goddess Venus, under 
the various names by which she was known among ditfereiit 
nations, it is impossible to describe, or even to conceive. 

Agreement of Different Systems. — In the leading features 
of idolatry, at all times and in all countries, there has been 
a wonderful agreement, amid all sorts of outward variation. 
The old Babylonian idolatry reappeared in many features in 
the Greek and the Roman worship, and may be traced in even 
more recent forms. It is not unlikely that idolatry had 
begun to take shape before the confusion of tongues, and that 
after that event the various races drifted back into the worship 
of the same goils, under different names. Very probably it was 
the old antediluvian idolatry that was then revived. 

Overthrow of Idolatry. — Idolatry has ever been regarded by 
God, not only as dishonouring to himself, but as degrading 
and ruinous to man. Its rapid growth and diffusion over 
the world may be said to have sounded anew that knell 
which brought the flood. But it was not God’s purpose again 
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to devote the earth to physical destruction. Idolatry was to 
be allowed to spread over the world at largo, while special 
means were to be taken to preserve in a single spot the 
true knowledge and pure worship of the One God. Thereafter, 
He was to appear in the flesh, who, as God and man in one 
person, was to show the whole world the way to the Father. 
After the manifestation of this One Mediator, idolatry 
would be left without excuse ; the times of ignorance would 
no longer be winked at ; a life-and-death conflict would ensue 
between the doctrine of the One Mediator and that of many 
mediators ; until at last a day should dawn when all idols 
should be abolished, and God in Christ alone be exalted. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE HEBREW PATRIARCHS. 

FROM THE BIRTH OP ABRAHAM TO THE DEATH OP JOSEPH. 
Genesis xii.-xxv. 


SECTION I. — CAREER OF ABRAHAM. 

Ur of the Chaldees— Abram’s early life — His call— Leaves Ur for Haran— Removes to 
Canaan— Aspect of the land— Bhechem — Beth-el— Egypt — Separation from Lot — 
Hebron — Beer-sheba — Chedorlaomer : rescue of Lot — Melchizedek— The Meso* 
IK)tamian kings — The promise renewed — Birth of Ishmael : renewal of the promise 
— Destruction of Sodom — The Dead Sea — Accadian poem— Birth of Isaac — Offer* 
ing of Isaac— Death of Sarah— The Hittites— Marriage of Isaac — Abraham’s death 
— His character— His Messianic hope. 

Ur of the Chaldees. — In consequence of the renewed spread of 
idolatry, it pleased God to make choice of a family to fulfil the 
high office of preserving pure and undefiled the true knowledge 
and worship of himself. Several hundred miles from the foot of 
Ararat, along the course of the Euphrates, was the residence of 
the family that was to give to the world its new spiritual father. 
An old Jewish tradition affirms that the modem Orfah, or Urfah, 
called also Edessa, was the same with “Ur of the Chaldees,” 
the birth-place of Abram. Tlie Arabs continue to perfomi ifil- 
grimages to it as the birth-place of their great ancestor, the 
father of Ishmael, and call it “Ur Chasdim.” But as Urfah is 
situated in upper Mesopotamia, whereas Chaldsea was applied 
distinctively to the lower part of the district, it is thought by 
modem authorities that Ur of the Chaldees must have been 
farther down the river. The name Hiir or 'Ur has been found 
on cylinders excavated from a ruin now called Mugeyeri on 
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the right bank of the Euphrates, in what was undoubtedly called 
Chaldsea in ancient times. As has been said, it was one of the 
most ancient Chalda?an cities, and was once the capital of an 
Accadian kingdom. Among its ruins is an ancient Chaldaean 
temple, constructed of brick laid in a bed of bitumen. For 
many centuries ’Ur was used as a cemetery, and now it is 
mainly a city of tombs. Tliis seems to have been the birth- 
place of Abram, and it is distant from Haran several hundred 
miles. “ The city of Ur,’* says Mr. G. Smith, “ was devoted to 
the worship of the moon-god, called in early times Ur ; and the 
place itself appears to have been named after that divinity ‘ the 
city of Ur.’ The rise of Ur caused the worship of the moon-god 
to become famous and to extend over the whole of the country, 
the Babylonians ever after esteeming this divinity in preference 
to Shamas, the sun-god ; and they always considered the moon 
to be masculine, while sometimes the sun was represented as the 
son of the moon, and at other times as a female divinity.” * 
Abram’s Early Life. — In the plain adjacent to this city, in the 
eighth generation from Noah, the patriarch Terah fed his flocks. 
Here were born to him his three sons, Abram, Nahor, and Haranj 
and here he was visited with a great affliction, — the premature 
death of his son Haran. Tlie birth of Abram is sup})osed to 
have taken place about two thousand years before Christ. Up 
to this period the chronology of Bible history is very uncertain. 
Though Abram’s name is mentioned first, he seems to have 
been the youngest of Terah’s sons. Like his fathers, he engaged 
in the occupation of a shepherd -farmer, and he seems to have 
had a large share of prosperity. His flocks and herds increased 
very rapidly, and from his station in life he was able to procure 
a sufficient supply of servants to attend to them. Evidently 
his family was one of high rank in the district. A warm family 
affection seems to have united its members : for Lot, the child 
of the deceased Haran, was loved by Abram as a brother ; and 
Sarai, his much- loved wife, was related to him so nearly as to 
be in a sense his sister. According to a Jewish tradition, 
A.bram’s family were persecuted by their Chaldee neighbours in 

* Ancient History from the Monuments * Babylonia, p. 65. 
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Ur for refusing to conform to the idolatry which they had 
begun to practise; and, owing to the persecution, they were fain 
to remove to Haran. But it appears, from a statement in Joshua 
(ch. xxiv. 2, 14), that Terah, who went with Abram to Haran, 
was not untainted by the prevailing idolatry. 

His OalL — As for Abram, his movements were guided by a 
special divine command. A striking, almost startling, communi- 
cation had come to him from God. It consisted of a command 
and a promise. The command was to leave his country and his 
kindred, and go to a land that should afterwards be shown to him. 
The promise that accompanied the command gave him the assur- 
ance of becoming a great nation, and pointed to the Messiah in its 
declaration that in him all the families of the earth should be 
blessed. Tlie command and the promise thus made to Abram 
indicated a now starting-point for the kingdom of God. In the 
first place, the gracious regards of God were now to bo fixed on a 
single family, with the view of preserving in it the true worship, 
and of keeping it free from the idolatry into which all the world 
was falling. Further, God’s dealings with that family were to 
be remarkably close and intimate : he was to reveal himself to 
them in an especial way, to take them into covenant with him- 
self, and to make his will known to them much more fully and 
minutely than it had ever been made known before. And, 
thirdly, he was to raise up from that family one in whom all 
the families of the earth should be blessed, — the promised Seed 
of the woman, who was to bruise the head of the serpent. The 
call of Abram was the most important event in the history of 
God’s kingdom that had occun'ed since the Fall. 

- Leaves Ur for Haran. — Leaving Ur of the Chaldees, in 
a fine spirit of submission to the divine will and of trust 
in the divine promise, Abram proceeded firat of all to Haran 
(probably the place which still bears that name), — the 
Carrhae of the Romans, — situated about twenty miles to 
the south of Urfah. It continued to be his dwelling-place 
for only a few years ; but his brother’s family seem to have 
made it their permanent abode, for when Eebekah directed 
her son Jacob where to find her relations, it was to Haran in 
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Mesopotamia that she sent him. About two thousand years 
afterwards the place acquired notoriety in Roman history, as 
the scene of the defeat and death of the Roman general Crassus, 
in his disastrous encounter with the Parthians. Its plains are 
still remarkable for their fertility, but are now so thinly peopled 
that sometimes they are cropped only once in three years. 

Removes to Canaan. — Abram continued to dwell at Haran 
until his father Terah died. But the communication which he 
had received from God required him to go to a much greater 
distance from home. He now prepared to obey that command 
in all its extent. To move such an establishment as his 
— consisting of thousands of sheep and goats, oxen and asses, 
hundreds of camels, and scores of servants, with tents, furni- 
ture, and implements to correspond — was, in any circumstances, 
an undertaking of great difficulty and labour. But to transport 
such a host several hundred miles across the Syrian desert 
involved a degree of labour and peril that might have appalled 
an ordinary heart. It spoke volumes for Abram’s trust in God, 
that, when commanded to leave Haran, “ ho went forth, not 
knowing whither he went.” And it showed how extraordinary 
an influence he wielded over his large household, that he was 
able to prevail on them to face with him the perils of the desert, 
though at the time he was unable to tell them whither he was 
going. His act of trust in these circumstances was only less 
sublime than a subsequent act of Moses, when, in obedience to 
the divine word, he marched his whole people, with their cattle, 
into the heart of the wild desert of Sinai. 

Aspect of the Land. — At last the perils of the wilderness 
journey are over, and Abram reaches the northern frontier of 
Palestine. After passing through the green orchards of Damas- 
cus, and watering his flocks in the Pharpar or the Abana, he 
probably crossed the shoulder of Mount Hermon, and from its 
heights looked down for the first time on the goodly land which 
God had destined as the inheritance of his seed. The view could 
not fail to be most interesting. On the right, the towering 
range of Lebanon formed a bulwark that no enemy could easily 
force. On the left, the rich pastures of Gilead and the green 
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forests of Bashan seemed as if created for flocks and herds. In 
front gleamed the blue waters of the Sea of Galilee, whence the 
Jordan wound luxuriously through plains that seemed at that 
time like the garden of the Lord. The country formed a succession 
of hills and valleys, fertile plains and small streams — running on 
the one side to the Jordan, and on the other to “the great sea,” 
the Mediterranean, now beheld for the first time by Abram. It 
was a very different scene from that to which he had been accus- 
tomed on the rich, level banks of the Euphrates — much more pic- 
turesque, undoubtedly, but not so productive nor so easily tilled. 

Shechem. — As yet he did not know whether or not this was 
to be his home and the home of his seed ; but with the true 
pilgrim spirit, and in simple dependence on the word of God, he 
crossed its frontier. In the same spirit, in obedience to the 
divine impulse, he continued to journey southward until he 
reached the centre of the country. At Shechem, in the plain 
of Moreh, he built his first altar to the Lord. Here, too, he 
received his first intimation that the land on which he stood 
was to be the inheritance of his seed. Awaking from the vision, 
he would look out on a long green vale, remarkably fertile, — he 
would hear the gurgling streams as they rolled along their 
wooded banks, and see the giant sentinels. Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim, keeping watch at the head of the valley. It would 
have been pleasant to linger in so sweet a spot, — one of the 
most delightful in all Palestine.* But the Canaanite dwelt in 
the land, and was probably unwilling to yield up to Abram so 
choice a vale. Throughout the whole course of Bible history 
Shechem occupies a prominent place, down to the time when 
Jesus met there the woman of Samaria; but as yet it could be 


* “ Nothing that I had yet seen in Palestine appeared to me so charming as that dale. 
The awful gorge of the Leontes, with its ei^les’ nests and leopards* dens, is beyond all 
description grand and bold The hills of Lebanon at Roum, over against Sidon, are 
magnificent and sublime ; the valley of the hills of Naphtali is rich in wild oak forest 
and brushwood ; those of Asher present a beautiful combination of wood and mountain 
stream ; Carmel, with its wilderness of timber trees and shrubs, of plants and bushes, 
still answers to its ancient reputation for magnificence ; but the vale of Shechem differs 
from them all. Here there are no wild thickets ; yet there is always verdure, always 
shade, — not of the oak, the terebinth, the garoub-tree, but of the olive grove, so soft in 
colour, so picturesque in form, that for its sake we can willingly dispense with all other 
wood .” — Van dt Velde*s Syria and PaUdine^ i. 380. 
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taken possession of only by faith, — other scenes were apj)ointed 
for the pilgrimage of Abram. 

Beth-el. — Removing from under the oak, — or, as some prefer 
to translate, terebinth or turpentine tree of Moreh, — Abram 
pitched his tent on a mountain on the cast of Beth-el. Beth-el 
is some twenty miles south from Shechcm, the road to it passing 
along an elevated ridge that stretches like a backbone along the 
whole country. Between Beth-el and Ai, the exact spot of 
Abram’s encampment, the traveller finds, as the highest of a 
succcs.sion of eminences, a con.spicuou.s liill ; its topmost summit 
resting on the rocky slopes below, and distinguished from them 
by the olive grove which clusters over its broad surface above.* 
This hill would })rovide at once a fitting base for Abram’s altar 
and a fitting shade for his tent The district around is “ still 
one of the finest tracts for pasturage in the whole land.” t 
Leaving Beth-el, ho continued to move southward, till a famine 
compelled him to make a journey to Egypt. 

£g3rpt. — Tlie famine was ‘Wery grievous.” It was probably 
caused by a failure of the usual rain, — the groat cause of famine 
in those countries; and the loss and misery resulting from it, to 
both man and beast, must have been very great. Abram was 
plainly driven to the last extremity, when his only alternative 
was to remove to a strange and distant country like Egypt. 
Where was now the God who had made him such ample and 
glorious promises ? Was this burnt-up wilderness the land that 
God had extolled so highly ? The trial was so severe, that 
Abram’s faith seems to have given way for a tiim^. Fearing 
that, if Sarai were known to be his wife, his life would be in 
danger, he persuaded her to call herself his sister. He thus 
showed that, at the time, he did not jilace full confidence in Goil 
as his protector, and that he was not free from that leaven of 
deceit which is so sad a blot in the character even of the best 
men among the Jews. In Egypt he finds a court, with a king 
and princes, and great abundance of wealth. Sarai having been 
taken to the royal harem, great plagues are sent by God upon 

* Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, p. 218. 

i Robinson’s Biblical Researches, vol. i.. p. 460. 
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Pharaoh. Her real relation to Abram is discovered by the 
king, who, alarmed at what has happened, sends him away 
laden with presents. In this episode of Abram’s history, we 
see in miniature a chapter of the history of his posterity ; — 
driven by famine, like him, to Egypt ; and like him leaving it, 
under the terror caused by the plagues of Heaven, laden with 
its spoils. It is a curious fact, that in one of the oldest writings 
in existence, the Egyptian papyrus containing the ‘‘Story of 
the Two Brothers,” in the British Museum, the Pharaoh of the 
time is represented as fetching, by means of a military force, a 
beautiful woman to his court, and murdering her husband.* 
The story is a kind of fable or romance, belonging to the region 
of the mythical, but it throws light on the present narrative, 
showing Abram’s fear to have been quite justified by Egyptian 
customs. The name of the king of Egyjjt during this visit of 
Abram has not been identified. 

Separation from Lot. The famine that seems to have shaken 
Abram’s faith turned out in the end for his advantage. On 
returning from Egypt, he .settled again at Beth-el, but he found 
that its pastures were too small for the augmented flocks of Lot 
and himself. An amicable separation was resolved on, and 
Abram, with characteristic generosity, allowed Lot to choose 
whichever district he preferred. From the height between 
Beth-el and Ai a commanding view of the land was easily 
obtained, t Surveying this extended panorama, the tract that 
proved most attractive to Lot was the well- watered plain of the 
Jordan, near Sodom and Gomorrah ; not, as used to be thought, 
near the Dead Sea (for that is not visible from Beth-el), but 

* See Records of the Pa.st, vol. ii., p 137. 

t ‘*To the east there rises in the foreground the jagged range of the liills above 
Jericho ; in the distance, the dark wall of Moab ; between them lies the wide valley of 
the Jordan, its course marked by the tract of forest in which its rushing stream is 
enveloped ; and down to this valley, a long and deep ravine, now, as always, the main 
line of communication by wliich it is approached from the central hills of Palestine,— 
a ravine rich with vine, olive, and fig, winding its way through antieni reservoirs and 
sepulchres, remains of a civilisation now extinct, but in the times of the patriarchs not 
yet begun. To the south and the west, the view commanded the bleak hills of Jud^a, 
varied by the heights crowned by what were afterwards the cities of Benjamin, and 
overhanging what in a later day was to be Jerusalem; and in the far distance the 
southern range on whose slope is Hebron. Northward are the hills which divide Judaea 
from the rich plains of Samaria .*’ — Stanleyt p. 218. It will be noticed that the shores of 
the Dead Sea are not included in this description of the view. 
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considerably to the north.* In point of morality, it was the 
most filthy spot on earth ; but all its evil savour failed to repel 
Lot, in whom increase of wealth had brought, as it often brings, 
increase of worldliness. After the separation, God appeared to 
Abram ; directed him again to survey the panorama on which 
Lot and he had looked from the lieight of Beth-el ; promised it 
anew to him and to his seed ; and bade him arise and walk 
through it in all its length and breadth, that he might learn how 
large and goodly a heritage God had given him, and how count- 
less in number the yet unborn seed should be by whom it was 
to be possessed. 

Hebron. — After this vision, Abram removed to Hebron, and 
the rest of his life was spent, for the most part, either there or 
at Beer-sheba in its neighbourhood, close to the southern border 
of the land. Hebron was one of the oldest cities in the world — 
“ seven years older than Zoan in Egypt (Num. xiii. 22). It had 
probably been occupied by Ham’s son Mizraim, in his migra- 
tion southward, till, learning of still richer fields on the banks 
of the Nile, he had directed his course to Egypt, and laid the 
foundation of Zoan, its earliest capital. Situated at the head 
of a valley, on a high table-land, afterwards known as the “ hill 
country” of Judah, it was celebrated then, as it is now, for two 
things, — the excellence of its pastures, and the luxuriance of its 
vines, t There still stands a noble oak in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron, which is said, in the fanciful but baseless traditions of 
the monks, to be the very oak of Mamre under which Abram 
had his tent and entertained angels unawares. 

Beer-sheba. — Beer-sheba | lies several miles to the south-west 

* Lieutenant Conder’s (of the Palestine Exploration Company) Handbook to the 
Bible, p. 239. 

t “The town lies on the sloping sides of a valley, chiefly on the eastern; but in the 

southern part extends across also to the western side The region around Hebron 

abounds with vineyards, and the grapes are the finest in Palestine. Each vineyard has 
a small house or tower of stone, which serves for a keeper’s lodge. In this valley every- 
thing looked thrifty; and round about were large flocks of sheep and goats, all in good 
condition.” — Rohinson'a Reaearchea^ vol. 1., p. 214. 

X Approaching Palestine from the southern desert, “we came upon an open undulat- 
ing country; the shrubs ceased, or nearly so; green grass was seen along the lesser 
water-courses, and almost greensward; while the gentle hills, covered in ordinary 
seasons with grass and rich pastures, were now burned over udth drought .... On the 
northern side of the bed of a torrent, close upon the bank, are two deep wells, still 
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of Hebron, and marked the southern border of Palestine. Its 
gentle slopes, covered with green pastures, and its celebrated 
wells, gave it the attractions which shepherds prized. In this 
neighbourhood most of the great events of Abram’s life were 
enacted, and here he received most of his visions from God. In 
the outskirts of Hebron was the famous cave of Machpelah, 
which he purchased from the Hittites as a burial -jdace for his 
family. Under the Turkish mosque which now covers the cave, 
but which, until a recent visit of the Prince of Wales, had been 
barred for ages against the entrance of the Christian, the dust 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob rej^oses to this liour. 

Chedorlaomer : Rescue of Lot. — Abram was dwelling under 
the oak of Mamre when he heard that a calamity had befallen 
his nephew Lot. Tlie kings of Sodom and the neighbouring 
cities had been attacked and defeated by Chedorlaomer and a 
confederacy of kings from the Mesopotamian plain, and Lot, 
with all his goods, had been carried away. The battle took 
place in the vale of Siddim. It is described by Dean Stanley as 
the first battle of Palestine, but the Egyptian monuments show 
that there had been earlier fights. Abram’s generosity, bravery, 
and energy were equally shown in the course which he followed 
after hearing of the disaster to his nephew. He armed the ser- 
vants of his house, amounting to three hundred and eighteen ; 
procured the assistance of his neighbours ; crossed the hills to 
the J ordan ; pursued the eastern kings up the whole course of 
its valley ; surprised and defeated them at what was afterwards 
called Dan, in the extreme north of the land ; then followed 
them as far as to Damascus, deprived them of their booty, and 

called Blr es-Seba,— the ancient Beer-sheba. These wells, which are circular, and 
stoned up with solid masonry, are some distance apart ; one feet in diameter, and 
44i deep, to the surface of the water ; the other 6 feet wide, and 42 deep .... The water 
in both is pure and sweet, and in great abundance — Here, then, is the place where 
the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, often dwelt.”— Ro&iiiso/i, toL i., pp. 
204, 205. 

“ There was nothing to mark the country in any special way. There were no great 
features to form a fatherland round which their affections or their patriotism might 
entwine themselves .... It was a fruitful land, no doubt, but a plain and unambitious 
territory, — very much like the lowly men who occupied it. It was less likely to bo 
coveted than most lands by the stranger: so that here they might sit down in peace, 
and pass the few days of their pilgrimage in unmolested calm,— walking with God, while 
they walked with each other in these quiet vales.”— Bonar*# Sinai, pp. 334, 335. 
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rescued Lot and all his company. Considering the presU^ and 
resources of Chedorlaomer and his allies, this expedition of 
Abram’s was, in a military point of view, one of the nios 
striking ever undertaken. It was hardly inferior to the ex- 
ploit of Gideon, eight huiidreil years after, and it must liavo 
given Abram indeed the renown of “a mighty prince in the 

land. . . 

Melchizedek.— Returning from this expedition, Abram was 
met by Melchizedek, king of Salem and priest of the most high 
God. This mysterious pivson flits like a meteor across tlie 
firmament of the history, and vanishes from view as quickly as 
he appeared The supposition of sonu^ that lie was t he ]>atriarc]i 
Shem must be a niistake : for, apart from chronological reasons, 
if he really was the patriarch, why should he not have been called 
by the familiar and venerable name of Shorn; and how could 
Shem be found as a sovereign prince in the very heart of tlio 
children of Canaan ? Probably Melclii/(‘dek was one who bad 
kept up the pure worship of God in days of feaidul declension ; 
one whose remarkable attachment to righteousness and peace 
was denoted by the very name ami title which he bore {Melchi^ 
zedek^ King of righteousness; Mekhibhaleniy King of i>(‘acc); and 
who, for his noble fidelity, was honoured by God with a priesthood 
so exalted as to be, more than any other, the pattern of Christs. 

The Mesopotamian Kinga — The invasion of the Mesopo^ 
tamian kings, who came from the country from whicli Gotl had 
called Abram, shows Low troubled the condition of that country 
must have been, and how, even in a temporal sense, the com- 
mand that withdrew Abram from it to Canaan must have 
turned out for his benefit. These eastern kings seem to liave 
been the chiefs of that Semitic race which had conquered the 
Accadian inhabitants of Chaldsea, aiul had established a Semitic 
in place of a Cushite rule. Some Oriental scholars fancy that 
Chedorlaomer may have been the same with a Kudur-nakhunta, 
a king of Elam, mentioned in an inscription by the Assyrian 
king Assurbanipal (Sardanapalus), as having invaded Chaldeea 
sixteen hundred and thirty-five years before the date of the 
monument (about 650 ac.); but there is too much uncertainty 
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about the meaning of the inscription to justify this inference.* 
The mpnuments, however, refer oftener than once to Elamite 
invasions of Chaldsea. Chedorlaomer was evidently one of 
those military scourges wlio are for ever striving to bring all 
their neighbours under their dominion. 

The Promise Benewed. — Soon after these things, another 
interview took place by vision between God and Abram, which 
marked an important era in the patriarch’s sjuritual life. It 
was declared to him very specifically that he should have a son, 
born of his own body : he was then taken outside his tent, told 
to contemplate the stars, asked if he could number them, and 
assured that his seed sliould be as numerous as they. “ Abram 
believed God, and it was counted to him for righteousness.” He 
received with unhesitating faith God’s declaration, both that his 
seed should be very numerous, and that blessing should come 
through it. His ready belief in the divine announcement pro- 
cured his acceptance — ‘‘ righteousness was imputed to him ” 
(Rom. iv. 22). A great sacrifice was offered on the occasion, con- 
sisting of an heifer, a she goat, a ram, a turtle dove, and a pigeon. 
An emblematical vision was set before him, representing the suf- 
ferings that his seed were to endure for four hundred years at 
the hands of foreigners, till the iniquity of the Amorites should 
be full, when, like Abram himself, they should come forth with 
great substance from Egypt. Tliis was not the first occasion of 
the exercise of saving faith on the part of Abram ; but his faith 
seems at this time to have shone out with remarkable beauty. 
He seems to have exhibited very clearly that willingness to 
receive blessing in God’s way, and as God’s gift, which is the 
mark of all true believers. It was substantially the same faith 
that had been shown by Abel, Noah, and other good men before 
Abram ; but in his case its manifestation was so clear and dis- 
tinct, that he received as a title, “ The Father of the Faithful,” 
or of them that believe. 

Birth of Ishmael. — Becoming somewhat impatient of the 
delay in regard to the promised birth of his son, Abram, at the 
suggestion of Sarai, took Hagar, an Egyptian bond-maid, for his 

* RawUason’a Biitorioal lUvutntiona, p. 87. 
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concubine or secondary wife, and became the father of Ishmael. 
But the birth of Ishmael was only a source of domestic discord, 
and fourteen years more had to run before the arrival of the 
child of promise was foretold. After that long interval, the 
Lord again appeared to Abram ; promised that in the following 
year Sarai should have a son ; renewed the covenant, both in 
its temporal and in its spiritual promises ; and instituted cir- 
cumcision as a pledge or seal of the certainty of its provisions. 
On this occasion his name was changed to “ Abraham,” — that 
is. Father of a great multitude ; and his wife’s to “ Sarah,” — 
that is. Princess. 

Destruction of Sodom. — In another interview with Abraham, 
almost immediately afterwards, God announced his purpose to 
destroy Sodom and Gomorrah, on account of their shocking and 
unnatural wickedness. The pleading of the patriarch for Sodom 
was most pathetic, and so effectual, that if but ten righteous 
men had been found in it the place would have l)een si)ared for 
tl^eir sake. Glimpses of the horrible wickedness of the place 
are given, amply sufficient to justify its doom. Lot with his 
two daughters was rescued ; but the otlier members of his 
family were involved in the destruction. Fire and brimstone 
from heaven burned up the polluted cities. The worldly spirit 
which Lot, righteous man though he was, had been frail enough 
to indulge, was terribly chastised, and the curtain drops on him 
cowering in a dreary cave, and drawn, by the artifices of his 
daughters, into deeds of the very same class as those for 
which the guilty cities had perished. Abraham, who was 
most careful of the purity of his family, did not personally 
need the lesson taught by this terrible judgment. The in- 
habitants of the country at large needed it greatly. Pro- 
bably it had its effect in arresting their wickedness for a 
season; but by the time that the Israelites came up from 
Egypt, four hundred years later, the morals of the Canaanites 
generally were probably as corrupt as those of Sodom and 
Gomorrah now. 

The Dead Sea. — It used to be thought that the “ Dead 
Sea” occupied the plain in which the destroyed cities had 
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stood. Its Arabic name, Bahr Lut (Sea of Lot), tended to 
foster this belief. It was believed that by volcanic action the 
level of the plain had been lowered, and that the flow of the 
Jordan, supposed previously to have passed through the Wady 
el Arabah to the Red Sea, had been arrested after having 
formed the lake. The level of the Dead Sea is no less than 1,300 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean. The district abounds 
in bitumen, sulphur, nitre, and other combustible substances; 
and in one place there is a whole rock of salt, called by the 
Arabs Usdum, a slight transj)osition and alteration of the letters 
of Sodom. Near to Usdum is a singular pillar, which tradition 
declares to be Lot’s wife.* The waters of the sea are so im- 
pregnated with salt, that neither fish nor animal of any kind can 
live in them ; but the old belief, that birds were unable to fly 
across the lake, is now found to be a mistake. Lieutenant 
Lynch of the United States, who was employed by his Govern- 
ment to survey it, came to the conclusion that some great con- 
vulsion of nature had occurred in the locality. The bed of the 
Jordan, he believed, must have been depressed unnaturally, and 
the plain along its sides where the cities stood submerged undei 
the waters.! The soundings taken in the Dead Sea showed that 
its bottom consists of two submerged plains, the one 13 feet and 
the other 1,300, on an average, below the surface. So strong 


* *‘0n the eastern side of Usdum we saw a lofty round pillar, standing apparently de- 
tached from the rest of the mass, at the head of a deep, narrow, and abrupt chasm 

We found the pillar to be of solid salt, capped with carbonate of lime, cylindrical in 
front, and pyramidal behind. The upper or rounded part is about 40 feet high, resting 
on a kind of oval pedestal, from 40 to (50 feet above the level of the sea. It slightly 
decreases in size upwards, crumbles at the top, and is one entire mass of crystallization.” 
—Lynch's Narrative^ p. 307. 

t Lieutenant Lynch thus describes the scenery of the south part of the Dead Sea, 
where he believes the submerged cities lie “ It was a scene of unmitigated desolation. 
On one side, rugged and worn, was the salt mountain of Usdum, with its conspicuous 
pillar, which reminded us at least of the catastrophe of the plain ; on the other were the 
lofty and barren cliffs of Moab, in one of the caves of which the fugitive Lot found 
shelter. To the south was an extensive flat, intersected by sluggish drains, with the 
high hills of Edom semi-girdling the salt plain where the Israelites repeatedly overthrew 
their enemies; and to the north was the calm and motionless sea, curtained with a 
purple mist ; while, many fathoms deep in the slimy mud beneath it, lay embedded the 
ruins of the ill-fated cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. The glare of light was blinding to 
the eye, and the atmosphere difficult of respiration. No bird fanned with its wings the 
attenuated air, through which the sun poured his scorching rays upon the mysterious 
element on which we floated, and which alone, of all the works of its Maker, contains 
no living thing within it.”— A'arrativf, pp. 310, 311. 
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were the corroborations that were obtained hy this traveller of 
the Bible record, that one of his party who was a doubter, and 
another who was an open unbeliever, became convinced that 
its narrative was true. A French traveller, De Saulcy, be- 
lieved that he had discovered the ruins of the cities; but the 
accuracy of his observations was doubted. He observed many 
indications of terrible volcanic action — craters of extinct vol- 
canoes, and rocks rent as if by intense heat ; also conceahid 
chasms and “slime-pits,” into some of which his horses occasion- 
ally sank. 

These appearances, however, are not really conclusive. The 
latest and most careful survey of the district shows that the 
present Dead Sea is not a recent but a very ancitmt lake ; and 
that in former times, instead of less, there was actually more water 
than there is now in the valley of the Jordan. The whole region 
spoken of as the Ciccar or Plain of Jordan appears at one time 
to have been covered with water. But, as was pointed out 
long ago by Reland,* there is no reason to suppose that the 
cities were destroyed by submersion ; they are expressly said 
Jo have been destroyed, not by water, but by fire. It is said, 
indeed, that the battle of the kings was fought “in the vale 
of Siddim, which is the Salt Sea ” (Gen. xiv. 3). The Salt Sea 
covers part of the vale, in the upper or uncovered part of which 
the battle took place, t 

Accadian Poem. — An old Accadian poem describes a rain of 
fire similar in character and effect to that which destroyed the 
cities of the plain. Professor Sayce gives the following transla- 
tion, remarking that the expedition of Chedorlaomer against 
Sodom makes it not surprising that the destruction of the place 
should have interested the Accadians ; — 

** An overthrow from the midst of the deep there came 
The fated punishment from the midst of heaven descended, 

A storm like a plummet the earth (overwhelmed) 

To the four winds the destroying flood like fire did burn. 

The inhabitants of cities it had caused to be tormented ; their bodies it consumed, 
In city and country it spread death, and the flames as they rose overthrew. 
Freeman and slave were equal, and the high places it filled. 

In heaven and earth like a thunder-storm it had rained ; a prey it made 


Palestine, p. 254. 


t Condor’s Handbook, p. 239. 
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A place of refuge the gods hastened to, and in a throng collected. 

Its might/ (onset) they fled from, and like a garment it concealed (mankind) 
They (feared) and death (overtook them) 

(Their) feet and hands (it embraced) 

Their body it consumed 

.. ..the city, its foundations it defiled 

.. ..in breath his mouth he filled 

As for man a loud voice was raised ; the mighty lightning-flash descended 
During the day it flashed, grievously It fell." * 

Birth of Isaac. — After the destruction of Sodom, Abraham 
was guilty, at Gerar, a city of the Philistines, near Beer-sheba, 
of the same offence against truth as he had committed in Egypt. 
Soon afterwards Isaac, the child of promise, was born. Ishmael, 
having shown a bad spirit towards Isaac, was sent away with 
his mother. After a narrow escape from death in the wilder- 
ness of Beer-sheba, ho grew up to manhood, and, having settled 
in the vast desert tract stretching between Beer-sheba and the 
extreme south of Arabia, he became the progenitor of the 
Arabians. 

Offering of Isaac. — The next great event in Abraham’s life 
was one of the most niemorablo. Abraham had already shown 
that his faith and obedience towards God were strong enough 
to overcome his love of home and country; now he was called to 
show that they could overcome even his love of offspring. The 
child so long waited for, so solemnly promised, and on whose 
life so many precious hopes depended, had reached, according to 
J osephus, the age of twenty-five, when Abraham was commanded 
to offer him up as a burnt-offering on Mount Moriah — usually 
believed to be the hill of that name in Jerusalem on which the 
temple of Solomon was afterwards built. The faith of the 
patriarch stood the test very nobly, sustained by the conviction, 
as Augustine puts it, that as Isaac's life had been supematurally 
given, it would be supematurally restored ; but the Angel of 
the Lord, by providing a ram for a burnt-offering, saved him 
from the bereavement. The promises were renewed with in- 
creased cordiality and fulness, and Abraham stood out more 
than ever as ‘‘the Friend of God.” This transaction has been 
compared by enemies to the sacrifice of children to Moloch and 
other heathen gods; but most unjustly, for on the very face of 

* Records of the Past, vol. xl., p. 117. 
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it, it bears the mark of a very different spirit. The spirit of 
submission was equally beautiful in the father and in the 
son.* 

Death of Sarah. — On the death of Sarah, a place of burial 
was purchased by Abraham of the Hittites — the cave of Mach- 
pelah, near Hebron — the only spot in all the country which he 
could call his own. Faith was shown in this, as in almost every 
act of Abraham^s life. Nearly four hundred years had yet to 
elapse before his seed were to obtain possession of the land ; and 
as he deemed it important that the ashes of himself and his 
family should remain undisturbed during that long period, he 
took every possible means to obtain sure and indisputable 
possession of the cave.t To the other patriarchs it was a 
peculiarly hallowed spot : — 

The Eden of their earth lay all around 

Machpelah . there God came down in the cool 
Of even to walk with them, and all the ground 
Was therefore holy— therefore beautiful ; 

And their free spirits panted for the time 
When they should soar to an unwithering clime. 

* For vindication of the whole transaction, see Mosley’s Lectures on the Old Testa* 
roent, chap. ii. 

t “The great Haram, or rather the exterior wall which encloses the mosque,.. . has 
the appearance of a large and lofty building. The walls are built of very large stones 
.. ..and there arc no windows in any part of them. At the two northern comers, a 
long and broad flight of steps, built up and covered along each side of the building 
externally, leads to a door in each wall opening into the court within. In this court 
stands the much smaller mosque, which is said to have been once a Christian church. 
Here, in different parts, the Mohammedans have built tombs for the patriarchs, while 
their actual place of sepulture is held to be in a cavern below, which even the faithful 
are not permitted to enter. As Christians are not allowed to enter, and as the height 
of the outside walls prevents any view of the interior, we know nothing of the cavern 
which thus represents the cave of Machpelah.”— J2t/bi»won, abridged. 

“ We were allowed to ascend the wide massy staircase that leads into the interior of 
the building. The door into the mosque was thrown open, but not a foot was allowed 
to cross the marble threshold. We were shown the window of the place which contains 
the tombs of Abraham and Sarah, beneath which is understood to be the cave of Mach* 
pelah. It was esteemed a very peculiar favour that we had been admitted thus far, 
travellers in general being forbidden even to approach the door of the mosque.” — 
General Assembly's Mission to the Jevjs. 

When the Prince of Wales visited Palestine in 1862, he was, by dint of great influ- 
ence, admitted within the mosque, a privilege which had not been enjoyed by any Chris- 
tian since the time of the Crusades, unless, perhaps, as Mr S. Williams showed at the 
time. Signor Pierotti, who visited it in company with Sooraya Pasha. Under the 
mosque is a cave, or double cave, into which even the faithful are not allowed to enter. 
It is said, indeed, to have no opening, save one of ten inches square ; but this is doubted. 
Within that cave there is no reason to doubt but the remains of the patriarch Jacob, 
as they were embalmed in Egypt, lie to this hour. (See newspapers of the day.) 
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** To them it ceased to be a place of death; 

It was the porch within whose solemn glooms 
They stood till the temple opened ; the sweet breath 
Of heaven here soothed their hearts ; the lovely blooms 
Of that fair land refreshed their drooping eyes; 

And glimpses came to them from other skies.” * 

The Hittites. — The contact of Abraham on this occasion with 
the Hittites, who recognized him as “a mighty prince’* among 
them, leads us to advert to the light that has recently been 
thrown on the early history of that remarkable people. From 
the Egyptian monuments we learn that the Khita, as they were 
called (equivalent to the English word Hittite ”), were at an 
early period a great people in Western Asia. In Joshua’s time 
their kingdom is defined as extending from the wilderness to 
Lebanon on the north-west, and to the Euphrates on the north- 
east (Joshua i. 4). The portion of the people in Palestine proper 
must have been but a fraction of the whole. Somewhat later, it 
appears from the monuments that they wore able to engage the 
whole force of Egypt in war ; and though they were conquered, 
tlie king of Egypt, Raineses II., married the daughter of the 
Hittite king.t They appear to have been a confederacy of 
many tribes or kingdoms, with a king at its head. 

Marriage of Isaac. — Intensely desirous to preserve among his 
seed the purity of family life and of religious faith and worship, 
Abraham could not bear the thought of his son marrying one 
of the daughters of the Canaanites ; he therefore despatched 
his most confidential servant to his native land, to find there a 
suitable partner for Isaac. Traversing part of the route along 
which Abraham had originally come, Eliezer reached the dis- 
trict of Mesopotamia, then called Padan-aram ; and in Rebekah, 
daughter of Bethuel, and grand-daughter of Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother, he found the bride destined for his master’s son. 

Abraham’s Death. — Abraham himself married again, and 
had six sons born to him by Keturah, his new wife. The 
future history of these branches of Abraham’s family will be 
referred to afterwards. At last, having reached the age of one 

* Vision of Prophecy, and other Poems. By J. D. Burns. 

t See Bmgsch’s Egypt, vol. ii., p 75. Also, Records of the Past, vol. ii., p 65: Wars 
of Rameses II. with the Khita. By Professor E Lushington. 
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hundred and seventy-five, and seen the children of Isaac and 
Rebekah in the vigour of early youth, he was gathered to his 
fathers; and his sons Isaac and Ishmael buried him beside 
Sarah, in the cave of Machpelah. 

His Character. — The character of Abraham is one of the 
finest and noblest in all history, sacred or profane. Reverence, 
confidence, love and submission towards the Most High, appear 
through all his life in colossal proportions. Along with these 
there were evidently iiv his character great shrewdness and 
common sense : he had large knowledge of the world, and much 
skill in the orderly management of its business; great self- 
possession, good temper, meekness, and patience ; warm domestic 
affections, and an expansive, genial heart, that looked much to 
Ihe welfare of others, and was ever ready, for their sakes, to 
sacrifice his own. He was ‘‘not slothful in business,” but 
“fervent in spirit, serving the Ijord.” His genero.sity and 
nobility of disposition gave an elevation to his character which 
has never been surpassed in any mere man. He had not the 
stirring and ambitious temper of some great men, that must 
always be devising enterprises corresponding to their capabili- 
ties; but his calm wisdom, his self-possession, and his goodness, 
were fitted to command the love and confidence of all, and in a 
time of danger would have made him the mainstay of any com- 
munity. Of his personal appearance we know nothing ; but we 
can readily fancy it to have been marked by an imposing 
massiveness and symmetry, corresponding to the remarkable 
structure of his mind. There could not have been a man more 
fitted to fulfil the duties and to sustain the honours that devolved 
on the Father of a Nation and the Patriarch of a Church. 

His Messianic Hope. — The most memorable thing in all 
Abraham’s history was the promise given him respecting the 
Messiah : “ In thee and in thy seed shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed.” This promise was conjoined with that 
of the land of Canaan, and in his view the two were inse^mrably 
connected. The tenacity with which Abraham clung to the 
land cannot be explained except on the supposition that he 
believed the double promise. Though Abraham was but a 
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stranger and pilgrim in Canaan, he always felt towards it as 
his home. He might visit Egypt or Gerar in a famine, but 
only for a time. When he sent Eliezer to his father's kindred 
for a wife to Isaac, he hound him by a solemn oath to see 
to it that she should come to Isaac, and that Isaac should 
not go to her. When Sarah was to be buried, it was in no 
sepulchre of her fathers, but in a new tomb in the land of 
Canaan. Our Lord explained all by saying, “ Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and he saw it, and was glad.” 
In connection with such a blessed hope, Abraham could never 
be prevailed on to forsake the land : whatever it might be in 
itself, it was the Land of Promise, as his seed was the promised 
seed ; and nothing was ever wanting on his part to keep the 
land and the seed together. Thus the spirit of looking forward 
was stimulated. Godly men in those times were specially en- 
couraged to this exercise of mind. Whatever new revelation 
might be given, and whatever new institutions might be set uj), 
they had still to be looking forward. Something better was 
in the future : — the Hope of Israel had not yet come. 


SECTION II. — CAREER OP ISAAC AND OP ABRAHAM's OTHER SONS. 

Isaac: His character— His sons— Ishmael: Midian— Edom— 

Ammon and Moab. 

Isaac : His Character. — The career of Isaac presents but few 
points of peculiar interest. The singular gentleness of his dis- 
position was shown in his beautiful submission to the ordeal 
through which he too had to pass at Mount Moriah. He seems 
to have had all his father’s reverence for God, but little of his 
energy and force of character. He was of a cont(*mplativo, 
retiring disposition, not adapted for pushing his way through 
opposition and difficulty, but highly fitted to adorn a quiet and 
fwaceful lot. He showed his father’s weakness, by representing 
Rtibekah as his sister to Abimelech, king of Gerar ; but, on the 
other hand, he showed his self-denying love of j>eace, by readily 
giving up certain wells about which there was a quarrel between 
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his own and Abimelech’s servants. More important than this, 
he inherited his father’s faith, and thus obtained the renewal of 
the promises which his father had received from God. He 
seems to have spent most of his life in the quiet neighbourhood 
of Beer-sheba and Hebron. 

His Sons. — His only sons were Esau and Jacob, the twin- 
children of Rebekah ; in neither of whom he could at first have 
had much satisfaction. Esau early manifested a sad disregard 
both of the promised blessings of salvation through the coming 
seed, and of that family order which Abraham had guarded with 
such care. He carelessly sold his birthright to J acob, with what- 
ever spiritual privileges it involved. He married two daughters 
of Hittites, thereby connecting himself with idolatry, and giving 
his sanction to polygamy and other evils common among the 
Canaanites. Still, he was his father’s favourite ; and when the 
time came for Isaac to mark out, by a solemn form of blessing, 
the heir of promise, Esau was the son to whom he desired to 
convey it. By a cunning stratagem, which shows how universal 
in those times was the tendency to deceit, Jacob, instigated by 
his mother, obtained the blessing. A deadly feud sprang up be- 
tween the brothers ; and J acob, to save his life, had to flee to Mes- 
opotamia, and take refuge among his relations at Padan-aram, 

Ishmael : Midian. — It may be well here to indicate the settle- 
ments of those descendants of Abraham who ]>elonged to other 
lines than that of Jacob. It has already been me^ioned that 
Ishmael settled in the deserts of Arabia. His descendants 
adopted that wandering or nomadic life which shepherds and 
hunters require to follow in a region where but little food is pro- 
duced eitluir for man or for beast. They ap})oar to have been 
joined by the sons of Keturali, one of whom was Midian, the 
ancestor of the Midianites. While most of them followed the 
wild, roaming life, still familiar to the Arabs of the desert, others 
engaged in .mercantile pursuits ; and it is a proof that the Ish- 
maelites and the Midianites had virtually become one people, 
that those merchants to whom Joseph was afterwards sold are 
called, in different verses, by each of these names. 

Edom. — The descendants of Esau did not spread over the wide 
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region of Arabia, like tlie Islmiaclite race, but were chiefly con- 
fined to that part of it forming the country of Edom or Seir, which 
extends over the mountainous tract between the Dead Sea and 
the Gulf of Akabah. The Israelites came much into contact with 
them in their subsequent history, and had nowhere more rancor- 
ous enemies. They rose to considerable eminence as a nation ; 
Btnd their capital city, Petra, was, as it still is, remarkable for 
its temples hewn out of the solid rock, and for other extraordi- 
nary structures. For many generations Edom was the high-road 
for the commerce between the north and the south, — between 
Syria and Babylonia on the one side, and Egypt and India on 
the other. This makes its present desolation, as foretold in 
many a prophecy, the more remarkable. 

Anunon and Moab. — The Ammonites and the Moabites, the 
descendants of Lot, also preserved the position of distinct 
nations. Their territories were situated to the north of those 
of Edom ; and they too, once and again, became conspicuous 
for their hostile spirit in the subsequent history of Israel 


SECTION HI. — CAREER OF JACOB. 

Jacob’s early history— Vision at Beth-el— At Padan-aram— Recalled to Canaan— Inter- 
view with Esau— Wanderings in Canaan. 

Jacob’s Early History. — Leaving the subordinate branches of 
the Abrahainic tree, we now confine our attention to Jacob, the 
divinely chosen child of promise. In natural chai'acter, Jacob 
was in some things more like his grandfather than his father. 
He had much more of Abraham’s strength of will and energy of 
character than of Isaac’s gentleness and love of retirement ; but, 
unlike Abraham, when first introduced to us in Scripture he has 
obtained no soul-subduing view of the character of God, nor has 
he learned to make his own will bend to that of the Most Higli. 
He wanted, too, the high integrity and the well-balanced mind of 
Abraham ; for while he formed passionate attachments to some, 
like Rachel and Benjamin, he was barely just to others, like Leah 
and the majority of his sons. Cunning and selfish, he used his 
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craft to increase his gains. His character was naturally of that 
kind that needed a powerful and varied discipline to change it ; 
and the course of Providence towards him was evidently ordered 
with that view. The great sin of his youth, that of deceiving his 
father, received a signal chastisement. Deceived himself once 
and again, hy his father-in-law, and by his own sons, he had ex- 
perience of that law of Providence which often makes a man suf- 
fer from the very sin in others which he himself has cominitted. 

Vision at Beth-eL — Tlie time of Jacob’s chastisements was also 
a time of mercy. While fleeing from his brother’s fury, which he 
had raised up against himself by his deceit, he had a remarkable 
vision at Beth-el of a ladder reaching up to heaven ; and on that 
occasion a promise was made to him, similar to that which God 
had given on the same spot to Abraham. Later in life, when 
returning homewards, ho had a memorable meeting with the 
Angel of God, and wrestled with him a whole night as if he 
had been a man : this seems to have been what led him to sur- 
render himself conclusively and wholly to God, In his flight 
from his father’s house he proceeded northward, in the same 
direction as Eliezer had taken when going to fetch Rebekah ; 
and at last he came to Haran, in Padan-aram, where he found 
the residence of Laban, his mother’s brother. 

At Padan-aram. — We need not dwell liere on the events of 
the next twenty years — his engagement as Laban’s servant — ■ 
his attachment to Rachel, Laban’s younger daughter — his mar- 
riage to both the daughters, Leah and Rachel — the birth of his 
twelve sons and his daughter, and the circumstances of his 
leaving Padan-aram and returning to Canaan. These twenty 
years were spent amid scenes that had been familiar to his grand- 
father Abraham, the remembrance of whose faith and obedience 
was fi.tted to exercise a salutary influence on Jacob. 

Recalled to Canaan. — At last he was recalled to his native 
land by a vision and command of God, of the same gracious 
character a.s had been vouchsafed so often to his fathers, 
and to himself at Beth-el. To leave Haran could have been 
no great trial, for he had little love for his father-in-law ; but 
to return to Canaan^ if that should imply meeting with 
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Esau, was extremely formidable. Weary of Haran, Jacob im- 
mediately set about complying with the command; but he showed 
that the leaven of cunning was stih in his nature, by stealing 
away in secret. He had contrived, in a large measure through 
liis cunning, to accumulate large flocks and herds, which he 
brought away with him. Pursued by Laban, he was overtaken 
at Mount Gilead, in the eastern part of Palestine. Through 
divine interposition matters were amicably arranged between 
them ; they parted in peace, and Jacob had now only his old 
quarrel with Esau to trouble him. 

Interview with Esau. — In dealing with Esau, he showed much 
greater manliness than in dealing with Laban. Esau was now 
settled in Mount Seir, in the land of Edom, far to the south 
(Gen. xxxii. 3). Jacob was on the banks of the Jabbok, close 
to the Jordan, nearly a hundred miles distant. He might have 
crossed the Jordan, and quietly settled at Shechem, or at Beth-el, 
without encountering Esau. But of his own accord he sent mes- 
sengers all the way to Mount Seir, to tell him of his arrival. 
What else could have led him to do so but the voice of con- 
science, testifying that he had wrongeil his brother, and calling 
liim to make what reparation he could ] The messengers, on re- 
turning, brought back word that Esau was coming to meet him 
with four hundred men ! The mind of J acob was greatly agitated, 
fearing that the meeting might be of a warlike character. After 
despatching a valuable ])resent to Esau, and arranging his com- 
pany in suitable order, lie betook himself to prayer. He spent 
the whole night wrestling with the Angel of the covenant, who 
appeared to him, and from whom he would not part unless he 
should agree to bless him. In the course of the struggle his 
thigh was disjointed ; but Jacob, disableil in point of natural 
strength, resorted to the spiritual weapons of prayer and sup- 
plication, and by these he prevailed. Perhaps this was meant to 
teach him very impressively the inefficacy of the carnal weapons 
of deceit and cunning which he hail employed so much in his 
past life, and the efficacy of prayer and of dependence on Goil. 
The blessing he sought was at length most cordially bestowed, 
and his name was changed to Israel — “The Prince of God.” As 
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a manifestation of spiritual earnestness and holy ardour, the 
scene at Penuel stands unrivalled in Scripture history. When 
Esau came up, the meeting of the brothers was of the most 
cordial kind ; and after the exchange of compliments and 
friendly wishes, Esau returned to Mount Scir ; and Jacob, after 
a short halt at Succoth, crossed the Jordan, and settled at 
Shalem, in the vale of Shechem. 

Wanderings in Canaan. — But his residence here was brought 
abruptly to an end by the perfidious slaughter of the Shechemites 
by two of his sons, Simeon and Levi, in revenge for the gross and 
guilty conduct of Shechem, prince of the city, towards Dinah, 
their sister. The bad odour into which the name of his family 
was brought by this transaction, compelled Jacob to remove. His 
course was the same as Abraham had followed more than a cen- 
tury before. First, by divine direction, he came to Beth el, where 
God again appeared to him, and renewed his promises. Pro- 
ceeding southward, past the hills of Jerusalem, he had almost 
reached the ridge of Beth-lehem, when Bachel, his favourite 
wife, was taken from him, after having given birth to his 
youngest son, Benjamin. Griefs of another kind were also 
preying on his mind as he reached Hebron ; for his eldest son 
had committed an outrage in his family, and the spirit of the 
young men, generally, was exceedingly wild and reckless. At 
last he arrived at the residence of his aged father, who was 
still dwelling, in extreme old age, at Hebron. It must have 
been with no ordinary feelings that he returned to the familiar 
scenes of his youth, and gazed on the venerable face he had last 
beheld in very different circumstances. The discipline of some 
thirty years, sanctified as it had been, had wrought a vast 
change upon Jacob ; and Isaac, in the latest years of his life, 
must have found, in the congenial converse of his younger son, 
abundant cause for the assurance that, foul and false though 
the method of obtaining it had been, the blessing had come 
down on the right head after all. It could not have been 
many years after the return of Jacob when Isaac was gathered 
to his fathers, at the ripe age of one hundred and eighty ; “ and 
his sons Esau and Jacob buried him.” 
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SECTION IV. CAREER OF JOSEPH, AND REMOVAL OF JACOB 

TO EGYPT. 

Joseph’s early life— His life in Egypt — Removal of Jacob and his sons — Death of Jacob 
—Death of Joseph — A typical history— Patriarchal faith— The lessons of the so- 
journ in Egypt. 

Joseph's Early Life. — The stream of history now follows the 
life of Joseph, the youngest but one of the sons of Jacob. A 
remarkable combination of gifts and graces met in his character. 
Ho had the calmness, the shrewdness, the large-heartedness, and 
the faith of Abraham, with the holy reverence and much of the 
gentleness of Isaac. He had the tender feelings of Jacob, without 
his ruggedness and impetuosity. His fault was the universal 
fault of the age, — a tendency to the use of artifice in carrying 
out his plans, — a want of that perfect honesty which scorns 
dissimulation, and is now happily recognized as an essential 
element in the character of a great and good man. Brought 
early under the fear of God, and thus taught to restrain those 
feelings which his brothers at the time indulged freely, Joseph 
soon became the object of their dislike. Their hatred was in- 
creased by his informing their father of their doings ; and envy 
was added to hatred, through Jacob's undisguised favouritism. 
His frankness, perhaps his imprudence, in narrating certain 
dreams, which pointed to his one day being raised far above 
them, threw fuel on the flames of their jealousy. Joseph had 
reached the age of seventeen, when on one occasion he was 
sent by his father to inquire after the welfare of his brethren. 
Their flocks had now increased so greatly that they had to go 
with them for pasture to a distance, and on this occasion they 
had gone to their old quarters in the vale of Shechem, about 
fifty miles north from Hebron. Not finding them there, 
Joseph followed them to Dothan, a fine green plain, nearly 
twenty miles farther north.* His brethren there conspired 
against him, and sold him to a trading company of Midianites 
or Ishmaelites, who were carrying the traffic of Mesopotamia to 

* Dr. Robinson found here a green hill still bearing the name Dothan, and was told 
that the great road from Beisan and Jexreel to Egypt still passes through this plain. 
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Egypt ; and by them he was carried to the latter country, and 
was sohl as a slave. Eeturning home, his brethren pretended that 
Joseph had been killed by a wild beast. Tlie grief of Jacob, 
now bereft the second time of the object of his most ardent 
affection, was of the most passionate and touching kind. 

His Life in Egypt. — Tt is not necessary here to detail, in its 
successive steps, the beautiful story of Joseph’s life in Egypt. 
Nothing can surpass the beauty and simplicity of the Scripture 
narrative, tolling of his faithful service and noble conduct in the 
house of Potiphar; his long captivity under tlie most calumnious 
of charges, brouglit against him by Potiphar’s wicked wife ; his 
deliverance from prison, and elevation to high honour unchir 
Pharaoh, in consequence of his interpretation of the royal dream ; 
his administration of the realm of Egypt during the seven yeais 
of plenty which he had foretold, and the seven years of want that 
followed ; his interviews with his brethren when they came 
from Canaan to purchase corn — his apparent harshness, his 
making himself known to them, his noble spirit of forgiveness, 
his unquenched affection for them all. And nothing can l)o 
more instructive than the connection which all this is seen to 
have with Joseph’s reverence for God. It was from fellowship 
with Him that this wisdom and goodness were manifestly 
derived. Had he not been a godly man, he could neither have 
stood erect under such temptations, nor have outshone as he did 
the rest of the world in wisdom and goodness. It might seem at 
first as if, in the treatment of his brethren, after he had recog- 
nized them, his object had been to make them smart under the 
rod ; but on deeper consideration, we see that his object was to 
ascertain whether they had as little regard then as in former 
days for the feelings of their father, and as little genuine love 
for one another. Tlic result showed that a great improvement 
in these respects had taken place ; and the improvement seems 
to have become still greater under the striking lessons which 
Joseph’s history conveyed. It was made clear to them as noon- 
day that God by his providence rules among men; that he 
appoints every event that happens in the world ; and that he 
makes all work together for the accomplishment of his purposes. 
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It was not less clearly shown that the providence of God is of 
the holiest character ; — that wickedness, sooner or later, is sure 
to be punished ; and honest, holy regard to God^s will and 
gloiy sure to be blessed. When the sons of Jacob came down 
with their father, at Joseph’s invitation, to settle in Egypt, 
their hearts must have been thrilled with admiration of God’s 
fatherly forbearance and kindness, and with distress for the 
evil spirit which they had so sadly displayed. The men that 
came down to settle in Egypt were of a very different temper 
from the youths that had sold J oseph to the Midianites. 
Judah, in particular, whose former life had been stained with a 
great sin, showed in his noble readiness to suffer the i^enalty that 
seemed due to Benjamin rather than break the heart of the old 
man his father, a spirit of self-denying generosity which fitly 
symbolized that of Christ himself, and justified the eulogiuin 
afterwards passed on him by his father, — “Judah, thou art he 
whom thy brethren shall praise.” 

Bemoval of Jacob and his Sons. — The sons of Jacob who 
accompanied him to Egypt wore, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judali, 
Issachar, and Zebulun, sons of Leah ; Gad and Asher, sons of Zil 
})ah ; Dan and Naphtali, sons of Bilhah ; Benjamin, full-brother 
of J oseph, son of Rachel. They and their male descendants, when 
they arrived in Egypt, with Dinah their sister, amounted to 
seventy souls. The total number of persons forming their com- 
pany must, of course, have been considerably larger. Tlie materud 
privileges of the birth-right were assigned by Jacob to Joseph, 
whose family, in the persons of Ephraim and Manasseh, obtained 
the double portion of the inheritance, due to the first-born ; but 
the spiritual privileges of the birth-right, which did not descend 
by primogeniture, but were allotted according to God’s sovereign 
will, were assigned to Judah. In the subsequent history of the 
nation, much jealousy sprang up, in consequence of this dis- 
tinction, between Ephraim and Judah, followed at last by a 
separation of kingdoms. 

Death of Jacob. — Seventeen years after the emigration, a most 
interesting scene takes place in the bed-chamber of the patriarch 
J acob. Feeling his end approaching, he summons all his sons into 

6 
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his presence ; and, rapt by the Spirit into future times, foretells 
the destiny of each. The career of Judah, whose name sigiiilies 
“ praise,’^ is sketched in colours of more than earthly brightness. 
In the far-distant history of that son’s tribe the glorious 
Messiah is seen, in lion-like strength and majesty, terrible to 
his enemies, and scattering the richest blessings among his 
friends.* Exhausted by the eflbrt, the patriarch gathers his 
feet into the bed, and his spirit })asses away. liis embalmed 
remains are carried by his sons to Canaan, and are deposited in 
the cave of Machpelah. 

Death of Joseph. — Fifty years later, Joseph too is removed 
from the scene of his generous and devoted labours. Like his 
fathers, he dies full of faith in the promises, strictly enjoining 
his people to carry up his bones to the Land of Promise, and 
let them rest in its hallowed soil ; thus showing how lirmly he 
clung to the promise of blessing. 

A Typical History. — The career of Joseph was remarkable 
in many respects, but, as it now appears, chiefly as prefiguring 
the history of the Redeemer. His being hated and cast out 
by his brethren answered to Christ’s rejection by his country- 
men ; his brethren applying to him in their extremity, and ob- 
taining in him both life and forgiveness, indicated, in general, 
the kind of reception which all sinners get from Christ, and, in 
particular, the reception yet to be given when his guilty brethren 
shall apply to him, — ^when the Jews shall repent of their great 
national sin, and apply to the crucified Galilean for pardon and 
everlasting life. The Redeemer’s humiliation and sufferings, 
and the exaltation and glory which followed, were represented 
in the corresponding events in the life of Joseph. 

Patriarchal Faith. — Whether the good men of the time had 
any perception of this, it is hardly possible for us to say. Tlie 
patriarchs were all remarkable for their faith, but it was more 
an exercise of the heart than of the head. It showed itself in 
a reverential submission to the word and the will of God, 
whether he directed them to look to a coming Deliverer for 

* The prophecy, “ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet, until Shiloh come,” was regarded by the ancient Jews as a prediction 
of the Messiah, although in later times other views of it have been advanced. 
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salvation, or to trust in his providence for present protection 
and blessing. In the four great patriarchs, faith showed itself 
under different phases or modes of operation. In Abraham, 
we admire the firm, unshaken confidence, and the unhesitating 
obedience of faith, in all its power and fulness. In Isaac, faith 
is exercised in patient endurance and suflTering, in quietness and 
waiting. In Jacob, it has to wrestle hard with flesh and blood, 
with the corruptions of the heart within, as well as with the 
ills of the world without. In Joseph, it is seen both enduring 
patiently and working laboriously ; and it is crowned at last with 
signal victory. These all died in faith, not having received 
the promises, but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded 
of them, and embraced them, and confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth.’* 

The Lessons of the Sojourn in Egypt. — In the removal of 
Jacob’s family to Egypt, a great purpose was served in con- 
nection with their predestinated history. Had they remained 
in Palestine, on the same footing as their fathers, they must 
have been scattered over the country to find food for their 
cattle, and very probably they would have become mingled 
with the Canaanite inhabitants. By removing them to Egypt, 
God made provision at once for their remaining a separate 
people, and for their pursuing the pastoral life to which 
they had been trained. He made provision, at the same time, 
for their profiting by the rough discipline of trial and suffering, 
and for their learning to look to him for help in trouble. The 
Hebrew nation, like other great nations, had to encounter a 
baptism of suffering, and to learn, from hard experience, that it 
is good for a people, as it is good for a man, to bear the yoke in 
its youth. The very fact of their removal to Egypt, however, 
showed that the settled era of their history, and the settled 
glory of their family, had not yet come. It must be a long 
time before the great promise to Abraham should be fulfilled. 
And thus again they were taught the great lesson of their race, 
to look forward for the Hope of Israel. 
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SECTION V. — SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE OP THE PERIOD. 

State of society— State of religion— Idolatry— The three “Pilgrim Fathers 
Time of Job — Its social life — Signs of civilization. 

We conclude this chapter with a few remarks on the state of 
society and of religion during the period we have been surveying. 

State of Society. — The state of society was far from barbar- 
ous — there are few or no traces of savage life. In the courts 
of Pharaoh and Abimelech the marriage tie was respected to a 
certain extent, and a considerable degree of refinement prevailed. 
In more ordinary life, hospitality and politeness were very gen- 
erally shown, and the usual forms of speech bore the impress 
of a courteous spirit. Abraham’s interviews with the sons of 
Heth, and with the strangers who came to the door of his tent, 
were full of the spirit and language of courtesy. The pastoral 
life seems to have been the common one, and wealth usually 
consisted of flocks and herds. Merchants, however, were syste- 
matically carrying the products of one district to another ; and 
the precious metals were in use as money. Rebekah s brace- 
lets, ear-ring, jewels set in gold and silver, and fine raiment, 
Judah’s signet-ring, and Joseph’s coat of many colours, show 
that considerable attention was paid to the adornment of the 
person. In transferring property from owner to owner, regular 
Porms were gone through, as when Abraham bought the cave of 
Machpelah ; and what was thus transferred seems to have been 
held very sacred, even during the long absence of the rightful 
possessor. Tents formed the chief dwellings of Abraham, Isaac, 
3ind Jacob ; but these were adopted in token of their being but 
strangers and pilgrims in the land. Cities were already the 
Iwelling-places of many ; but what are called cities must, in 
some cases, have been little more than walled villages. The 
custom of slavery had been introduced, — probably as a conse- 
quence of war ; but in the families of godly men like Abraham, 
the slaves for the most part were treated with great considera- 
tion, and showed a most faithful and attached spirit to their 
master. The children of even wealthy and important men, like 
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Jacob, were sent to watch the flocks, and to convey provisions ; 
and every one was provided with active employment. In other 
communities, we read of kings, princes, chiefs, and dukes ; for 
the spirit of aristocracy early became ascendant in these new 
communities. In Egypt and Chaldaea learning and the arts 
were cultivated with great assiduity and success; but among 
Abraham’s seed there is no trace of much progress having as 
yet been made in these. 

State of Beligion. — The outward forms of religion among 
the patriarchs were exceedingly simple. The oflering of burnt- 
sacrifices upon a plain altar was the chief, almost the only, cere- 
mony. There are some indications — especially in the mention 
of stated periods of seven days — of the observance of the Sab- 
bath as a day of rest and worship. When any of the patriarchs 
settled in a new place, his first care was to erect an altar to the 
Lord, and to make an open profession of his worship by calling 
upon his name. Memorial pillars were sometimes erected, and 
wine or oil poured out, or other thank-ofierings presented, in 
acknowledgment of particular acts of God’s mercy. Male infants, 
and proselytes from other nations, were circumcised. The prac- 
tice of offering to God a tenth part of the substance had begun 
to prevail ; for Abraham gave to Melchizedek a tenth of the 
spoil, and Jacob vowed at Beth-el that he would give back to God 
a tenth of all that He should give him. Communications from 
God were made with the patriarchs by visions and dreams 
The promise of a Deliverer was unfolded during this period 
in greater clearness : it was successively announced that the 
Messiah should come through the line of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Judah; and ^ that the blessings to flow from him 
should extend to all the nations of the earth. Abraham’s 
special title — “ Father of them that believe ” — indicates that 
the spirit of faith had now acquired a broader and more definite 
form than before. Men, however, were still taught that the 
great blessing was to come in a future age. Believers were 
now taught more definitely to renounce their own righteous- 
ness, to receive the salvation which God should provide, and 
to place their entire reliance upon him. Beverence for the char- 
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acter of God, a humble sense of personal unworthiness, a habitual 
regard to his will as the rule of life, and reliance on his plan of 
mercy for the guilty, were the great elements of genuine piety. 
On all occasions of need, prayer was offered up to God, of the 
most simple, genuine, and spiritual kind. Prominent among 
the practical fruits of this piety was righteousness — respect for 
the rights and regard to the feelings of others. Nothing was 
more sacredly guarded, under the patriarchal economy, than 
the purity of the family relations. One of Abraham’s highest 
virtues was his admirable faithfulness in training his house- 
hold to observe the laws of God. One of the great lessons 
of Providence in the history of Jacob and his family was, 
that God’s disj)leasure visits the undutiful son and the unkind 
brother ; and that his blessing rests on filial and fraternal love. 

Idolatry. — There are some indications that the worship of 
images was not unknown even in the families of the patriarchs. 
But, for the most ])art, the pure knowledge and worship of the 
one living God was faithfully preserved by them. In other 
countries, such as Chaldwa and Egypt, idolatry made fearful 
progress. Still, a recognition of One Supreme God seems to 
have continued to exist. Among other races, such as the 
Canaanites, family order and purity were sadly destroyed, and 
fearful sensual vice prevailed. 

The Three “ Pilgrim Fathers.” — On the whole, the patriarchs 
furnished a noble pattern of the religious and moral qualities 
which it was desired that their posterity should exhibit. Tlie 
three “Pilgrim Fathers” of the Jews — Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob — standing out, as they did, to the eye of posterity the 
more conspicuously and majestically, by their being alone in 
their several generations, left to all future ages a very precious 
example and influence. It showed the sad perversity of the 
J ewish people, that this, with every other inducement to purity 
of faith and practice, was so sadly disregarded, and failed often 
to restrain them even from open profligacy. 

Time of Job. — It has generally been believed that the transac- 
tions recorded in the Book of Job belong to this period, if not. 
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indeed, to a somewhat earlier time. It is certain that there is 
no mention in the book of the Hebrew patriarchs, or of the 
captivity in Egypt, or of the giving of the law, or of any well- 
known events, like the providential history of Joseph, that would 
have thrown light on the problem of Job. But while Job be- 
longed to a very early age, it is now the general belief that the 
Book of Job was not written till about the time of Solomon. If 
so, the writer evidently studied to make his book a faithful 
photograph of what belonged only to the patriarchal age, and to 
some portion of the race outside the chosen family of Abraham 
and his seed. Job was probably a descendant of Shem; his 
residence is said to have been ‘‘in the east” (Job i. 3), — the 
term usually applied to the district where the first settlement 
of men took place (Gen. ii. 8 ; iii. 24 ; xi. 2). The Sabseans 
and Chaldjcans were his neighbours ; and at the time when 
he lived, the knowledge of the true Go<l seems to have been 
[)resorved without material corruption. The a^loration of the 
heavenly bodies had begun to be practised (Job xxxi. 26, 27), 
but there seems still to have been a general belief in One 
Almighty God. 

Its Social Life. — The picture of social life in the Book of Job 
is in many respects extremely beautiful We dare not regard it 
as a sample of what was usual over the world, but rather as 
exhibiting the highest condition of social life that had been 
attaineil. There were even then cases of oppression, robbery, 
and murder ; but, for the most part, a fine patriarchal purity 
and simplicity prevailed. The rich and the poor met together, 
and to the distressed and helpless the rich man’s heart and 
hand were ever open : “ When I went out to the gate through 
the city, when I prepared my seat in the street, the young men 
saw me, and hid themselves : and the aged arose and stood 

up When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and when 

the eye saw me, it gave witness to me : because I delivered the 
poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to 
help him. The blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon me, and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” The 
bonds of family affection retained all their pow^r in the house- 
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hold of Job; — ^his children feasted by turns in each other’s 
houses; while the affectionate and pious father rose early in 
the morning to offer sacrifices for them all, lest any of them 
should have sinned. The simple bumt-offering retained its 
place as the appointed ordinance of Heaven, and was the sacri- 
fice that Job, as the high priest of his house, presented on 
behalf of his children. 

Signs of Civilization. — In the Book of Job mention is made 
of kings, princes, nobles, judges, merchants, warriors, travellers, 
and slaves. The pen of iron had begun to engrave inscriptions 
upon rocks; the mining shaft was sunk for gold and silver; 
and palaces that had been built for kings and nobles had fallen 
into ruin. Astronomy had begun to acquaint men with the 
heavenly bodies, and many of the stars and constellations had 
received well-known names. Altogether, the state of civiliza- 
tion was highly advanced. The more closely we study those 
early times, the more erroneous appears the opinion, that man 
began his career as a savage, and gradually worked his way up 
to refinement and civilizatioiL 
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FROM THE nEATH OP JOSEPH TO THE DEPARTURE FROM EflYPT. 
Exodus i.-xv. 


SECTION I. — EGYPT AND THE EGYPTIANS. 

I‘hy«»lcal aspect of Egypt-Upper and Lower Egypt: Thebes— Memphis— Early relations 
of Egypt to Eastern tribes: Semitic settlers on the Tanitic branch— The Hyksos 
invasion — Period of the Hyksos— The title Pharaoh: organization of the kingdom 
—Parallels to Joseph— Egyptian customs referred to in Scripture— Domestic life— 
Keligion— Apis, or sacred bull— Temple and worship: doctrine of retribution. 

Physical Aspect of Egsrpt. — The land of Egypt has well been 
called “ the land of w onders.” The nature of the country and 
the history of its people are equally extraordinary. For the 
most part, the land of Egypt is but a narrow strip, extending 
to the breadth of a few miles on each side of the river Nile, 
but expanding, towards the moutlis of that river, into an ex- 
tensive plain, called, from its resemblance to the Greek letter 
A, a Delta. The length of what useil to be called Egypt is 
about five hundred miles; so that, with Palestine, Greece, 
Rome, and Britain, it ranks among the very small countries 
that have had a wonderful influence on the rest of the world. 
Tlie Egyptian empire, however, covered at times a much Ifkrger 
area. Though encompassed by great deserts on both sides, 
and though no rain falls in it, it is yet one of the most 
fertile of countries. This fertility is due to the overflowing of 
the Nile, which is caused by the rains that fall in the tropical 
countries where that river has its rise. By means of canals 



and ditches, extraordinary pains are taken to convey the water 
of the Nile to every field and corner of the land. The Nile 
begins to overflow its banks in J une, reaches its greatest height 
in September, and returns to its ordinary level about the end 
of November. It was regarded by the ancient Egyptians not 
merely as a sacred river, but (as the Ganges is by the Hindus) 
as actually a god. Sometimes divine honours were paid to it; 
and perhaps the Jewish infants that were cast into it, by order 
of the Phai'aoh that knew not Joseph, were intended as offer- 
ings to the river god. The water of the Nile was considered 
the best in the world for drinking. It was so fattening that 
the priests were not allowed to drink it; and there is a story of 
a Roman general in Egj^pt saying, wluui his soldiers asked for a 
supply of wine, “ What ! do you ask for wine when you have 
Aie water of the Nile to drink T’ It is but recently that the 
cause of this peculiarity of the Nile water has been discovered. 
Ry means of the microscope. Professor Ehrenberg of Berlin 
found that the mud which the Nile deposits is studded with 
masses of living animalcules. 

Upper and Lower Egypt : Thebes. — Egj pt is divided into 
two chief parts — Upper and Lower. It is with Lower Egy[)t, 
or the part nearest the mouths of the Nile, that Scripture 
history is chiefly connected. The capital of Upper Egypt — 
“ the land of Pathros of the Bible — was the celebrated 
Tliebes, situated about five hundred miles up the Nile, called 
in Scripture No, or No- Ammon. (See Jer. xlvi. 25; Nahum 
iii. 8.) Thebes was a most magnificent city. Homer speaks of 
its hundred gates. For many centuries the earth poured all her 
glories into it. The ruins of the Temple of Karnak at Tliebes, 
the colossal statues of the kings, the valley of the tombs, and 
many other remarkable relics, have no equals in the world.* 

* “ It is impossible to wander among' these scenes, and behold these hoary yet mag* 
nificent ruins, without emotions of astonishment and deep solemnity. Everything 
aroimd testifies of vastness and of utter desolation . . . All is gloomy, awful, grand — 
The walls of aU the temples are covered with hieroglyphics, representing in general the 
deeds of the kings who founded or enlarged these structures. Many of these afford 
happy illustrations of Egyptian history.” — Robinson’s Biblical Researches. 

** All that I anticipated of Egyptian magnificence feil short of the reality I learned 

to appreciate the spirit of that extraordinary people, and to feel that, poetless as they 
were, they had a national genius, and had stamped it on the works of their hands, 
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Memphis. — The capital of Lower Egypt was Memphis, called 
in the Bible Noph. It seems to have been a chief residence of 
the Pharaohs in the time of the Israelites. It too was situated 
on the Nile, a few miles above the modern city Cairo ^ but 
nothing now remains to mark its site, save some mounds of 
rubbish, a colossal statue, and a few fragments of granite. 
There was lately discovered, however, near Memphis, a wonder- 
ful gallery of tombs, cut out of the rock, about two thousand 
feet long, where, in splendid marble sarcophagi, were deposited 
the bodies of the sacred bulls that had been kept and wor- 
shipped in that city. Near the site of Memphis rise the 
celebrated pyramids, the tombs of the ancient kings of Egypt, — 
the oldest structunjs in the world raised by the hand of man. 
Some of them are believed to have been built before the time 
of Abraham.* 

Early Belations of Egypt to Eastern Tribes: Semitic Settlers 
on the Tanitlc Branch. — The information recently furnished 
by the monuments has thrown considerable light on the history 

lasting as the ‘ Iliad.* Willing slaves to the vilest sui^rstition, bondmen to every 
form and circumstance, adepts in every mechanical art that can add luxury or comfort 
to human existence; yet triumphing abroad over the very Scythians, captives from 
every quarter of tlie globe figuring in those long oblational pi'ocessions to the sacred 
shrines in which they delighted after returning to their native Nile,— that grave, austere, 
gloomy architecture, subllmo in outline and heavily elaborate in ornament, what a 
transcript was it of their character 1 And where could Clio write their history so 
appropriately as on the walls of their temples ? And never were pages more graphic. 
The gathering, the march, tlie melee; the Pharaoh's prowess, standing erect as ho 
always does in his car, no charioteer, the reins attached to his waist, the arrow drawn 
to his ear, his horses all fire, springing into the air like Pegasnses ; and then the agony 
of the dying transfixed by his dart, the relaxed limbs of the slain,— Homer’s truth 
itself; and lastly, the triumphant return, the welcome home, and the offerings of 
thanksgiving to Amun-re ;— tlie fire, the discrimination with whicli these ideas are bodied 
forth, they must bo seen to judge of it*’— Lord Ltmhay's Letters 
* At a distance, the pyramids seem to be comixised of small stones, and to have no 
great elevation. “ But as we approached their base and became aware of the full sixe 
of the stones, and looked upward along their mountain sides to the summit, their huge 
masses seemed to swell into immensity, and the idea of their vastness was absolutely 
overpowering. .. .Vain pride of human pomp and power! The monuments remain 
unto this day, the wonder of all time ; but their builders, their history, and their very 
names have been swept away in the dark tide of oblivion ..The top of the Great 
Pjrramid is now a square platform of 3*2 feet on each side, at an elevation of 470 feet above 
the base. The view from it is very extensive ; in front, Cairo and numerous villages, 
with their groves of slender palm-trees; in the rear, the trackless Libyan wastes; on the 
south, the range of smaller pyramids extending for a great distance along the margin 
of the desert; and then, in boundless prospect, north and south, the mighty river, 
winding its way through the long line of verdure which it has won by its waters from 
the reluctant grasp of the desert upon either side.”— Robinson’s Biblical BcBcarchcs. 
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of Egypt ahoni the time when Joseph and his kinsmen entered 
the country, although there is still much obscurity as to the 
dates, and as to the particular kings who were reigning when 
the several events took place. Among other things, the rela- 
tions of Egypt to neighbouring nations have received con- 
siderable elucidation. In early times, the Egyptians proper, 
occupying the Delta, appear to have contineil themselves mainly 
to the space enclosed by the Canopic and Pelusiac branches of 
the Nila To the east of this district, and especially to the 
east of the Tanitic branch, the population was more mixed 
with foreigners. Coming from Syria, Arabia, and other neigh- 
bouring countries, these were commonly of Sc'initic origin. 
The princi{>al town, Tanis, or Zoan, a place of great antiquity, 
“ built seven years later than Hebron ” (Num. xiii. 23), was 
essentially a foreign town, as the inscriptions testify. Among 
the Semitic races who settled in this part of Egypt were the 
Shasu from the land of Aduma”’*^ (Edom). Somewhere about 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century before the Christian era, a 
body of these Shasu, with their flocks and herds, left their 
country, driven probably by famine, to seek in the rich fields 
of the Delta the sustenance which their deserts refused them. 

The Hyksos Invasion. — Joscjphus gives an account of an 
invasion of shepherds from the east, called Hyksos, t wlio, 
apparently with little trouble, dispossessed the old kings, and 
assumed the government of the country, residing chiefly in the 
north-east part of it. The new kings were of a much rougher 
race than the Egyptians. They assumed the Egyptian religion, 
adopted the Egyptian language, manners, and customs, built 
temples, and accommodated themselves generally to the existing 
state of things in Egypt. Their dominion lasted a considerable 
time, but at last, in the eighteenth dynasty, they were ex^^elled 
by the old line of kings. 

Period of the Hyksos. — From the records of the past it may 
be regarded as established that the dominion of the Hyksos 

Circular of the Nineteenth Dynasty, translated by Brugsch, i. 216. 
t The name Hyksos in Greek is derived by Brugsch from Hak, “ prince,” and Shasu, 
the name of these Arabians from Edom, the two words Hak-Shasu becoming in Greek 
Hyksos. (Brugsch, L 232.) 
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prevailed during some part of the residence of the Israelites in 
matter of dispute whether they were in power 
when Joseph was carried thither, or their dominion was estab- 
lished later. According to one authority it was some time 
after the arrival of Joseph and the Israelites that the shepherd 
kings or Hyksos got possession of the country.* Everything, 
it is thought, in the account given in Genesis indicates that the 
kingdom was in a settled state, and highly prosperous ; that it 
was whole and undivided (not likely to have been the case, at firsts 
under the Hyksos) ; and that its administration was carried on 
in accordance with the old Egyptian rules and methods. But, 
according to another authority, the Pharaoh who reigned when 
Joseph was in power was one of the Hyksos kings.! The 
considerations in support of the latter view are, we think, the 
more conclusive. It was natural that the king, if one of the 
IIyk.sos, should be friendly to the family of Jacob, for both were 
of Semitic origin, and both had come from the bordei’s of Syria. 
It was also natural that a Hyksos king should give them a 
settlement in the land of Goshen — evidently the north-eastern 
part of the Delta — for the population of that part was already 
to a great extent Semitic, and there the Israelites would not be 
beside the pure Egyi>tians, in whose eyes every shepherd was 
naturally an abomination. If the king had shared this feeling 
against shepherds, he would hardly have welcomed Jacob and 
his family as he did. If the Hyksos invasion had not occurred 
before this time, the Egyptians would not have had their strong 
feeling against shepherds. It appeal's that the Hyksos were 
expelled during the residence of the Israelites in Egypt. The 
king who knew not Joseph was probably a monarch of the old 
line restored, and was therefore not friendly to any branch of 
the Semitic people, one section of whom had usurpeil the 
government for so long a time. If it be said that at the 
time of the Exodus the Israelites were dwelling among the 
Egyptians, the answer is, that after the expulsion of the Hyksos 
and all their adherents, bodies of pure Egyptians would prob- 

* Canon Cook: Bearings of Knrptian History on the Pentateuch, in Speaker*! Com* 
ma&tary, toI. i t Brugseb. 
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ably be settled on their lands and in their cities, which were 
mostly in the north-east of the Delta, where the Israelites had 
always been. Leaving these points unsettled for the present 
(light may be cast on them hereafter), we proceed to occupy 
firmer ground, and to indicate some of the illustrations of the 
Scripture narrative derived from what the monuments teach of 
the domestic and foreign arrangements of the kingdom. 

The Title Pharaoh: Organization of the Kingdom. — The title 
Pharaoh, or Perao, in Egyptian means “of the great house.” 
To his subjects the Pharaoh was a god and a lord. At sight 
of him they were obliged to prostrate themselves, and to touch 
tlie ground with their noses. In speaking of him they often 
used the expression “His holiness.” Ilie Pharaoh gives orders 
to his servants, distributes decorations, such as necklaces and 
rings, and makes rich presents of lands and servants and 
maidens. His daughters go out of the royal women’s house, 
and marry the highest ai^d noblest of the land. Tlie royal 
court is composed of the nobility of the country, and servants 
of lower rank. Tlie affairs of the court and country are 
administered by the chiefs or the secretaries, and a numerous 
class of scribes. Among the officers were several called steW' 
ards. One steward had charge of the king’s household, another 
of the wardrobe ; another was hair-dresser, took care of the 
nails of hi.s holiness, and prepared liis bath. Other nobles were 
charged with the administration of the magazines of wheat, 
dates and fruits in general, of the cellar, of the chamber for oil, 
of the bakery and the butchery, and the stables. The private 
domains, the farms, the palaces, and even the lakes and canals 
of the king, were placed under the care of inspectors. Skilful 
persons of the order of nobles were placed over the buildings 
and all kinds of work in stone, Tlie architect was one of the 
highest nobles of the court. Overseers urged the work-people 
to toil, by the whip more than by any other means. Judges 
attended to the administration of justice. Tlie military forces 
were thoroughly equipped and organized. The hirshestn, or 
“teachers of the secret,” were in possession of various kinds 
of hidden lore, astronomical and of other kinds. The scribes 
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were divided into many branches, and wrote, with a light reed 
pen on smooth rolls of papyrus, the events of the kingdom, or 
recorded in well-kept books the expenditure of their department, 
or whatever else their masters might require them to i)reserve. 
All this vast machinery the records show to have been in a 
state of excellent organization, moving quietly in all its ramifi- 
cations under the control of the mighty Pharaoh. It was in 
virtue of this absolute authority that he was able to place 
Josej)h in so high a position. “Pharaoh said unto Joseph, I 
am Pharaoh, and without thee shall no man lift up his hand 
or foot in all the land of Egypt 

Parallels to JoseplL — The history of Joseph is not altogeth<*r 
without a parallel in these old records. So early as the fourth 
dynasty, in the reign of Mencheres, we read of a young page 
who was placed among the royal children, and who, under liis 
successor. King Shepseskaf, married the king's daughter, and 
is thus described : — “ He was esteemed by the king more than 
any other servant. He became private secretary in everything 
that the king was pleased to do. He charmed the heart of his 
master. He was chief steward of the house of provisions, chief 
of all the works of the mines, prophet (and priest) of the god 
Sokar, and chief of the temple of this god, ” f 

Some interesting memorials have been found that seem to 
touch the very time of Joseph. One incident in his life is par- 
alleled by a story recorded on a papyrus, entitled the “ Story 
of the Two Brothers.” Anepu, a man-ied man, while in the 
fields, sends his younger brother on an errand to his house. 
While engaged in attending to the message, he is solicited by 
the wife of Anepu, as Joseph was by the wife of Potiphar. He 
replies : “ Thou, O woman, hast been like a mother to me, and 
thy husband like a father ; for he is older than I, for he might 
have been my begetter. Why this great sin that thou hast 
spoken to me 1 Say it not to me another time, then will I not 
tell it this time, and no word of it shall come out of my heart 
to any man at all.” In the evening, when Anepu returns, he 
finds his wife in great apparent trouble ; and when the cause is 
* Egypt under the Pharaohs^ vol 1., chap. v. t Ibid. p. 86 
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asked, she says that the younger brother has made dishonour- 
able proposals to her. 

Another rcMJorded incident brings up the years of plenty an<l 
of famine. In a tomb at El-Kab, in Upper Egypt, the tomb of 
one Baba, there is an inscription which Brugsch holds to belong 
to the seventeenth dynasty. Baba gives an excellent account 
of himself, of his mildness, his benevolence, and his prosperity. 
Then ho adds : “ I collected the harvest, a friend of the harvest 
god. I was watchful at the time of sowing ; and now, when 
a famine arose, lasting many years, I issued out corn to each 
city, lasting many years.” * Tlie conjecture is, that at the time 
when Joseph was acting as steward and administrator in the 
Delta, under a Hyksos king, Baba was employed in like manner 
in Upper Egypt, under one of the old Egyptian monarchs. 

Egyptian Customs referred to in Scripture. — The points in 
which the Bible narrative coincides with the information de- 
rived from other sources respecting ancient Egypt are almost 
without number. A well-known German writer t notes, among 
others, the following : the thoroughly Egy]>tian custom of men 
carrying baskets on their heads, in the dream of Pharaoh*f! 
chief baker (Gen. xl. 16); the shaving of the beard (xli. 14); 
prophesying with the cup (xliv. 5); the custom of embalming 
dead bodies and placing them in sarcophagi (1. 2, 3, 26) ; the 
basket made of papyrus and covered with asphalt (Ex. ii. 3) ; 
the allusion in Numbers xi. 5 to the ordinary and favourite 
food of Egypt; the Egyptian mode of watering (Deut. xi. 
10, 11); the reference to the Egyptian mode of whipping 
(Deut. xxv, 2, 3) ; the express mention of the eruptions and 
diseases of Egypt (Deut. vii. 15, xxviii. 27, 35, 60) ; and man\ 
other things, especially in the account of the plagues, which 
tally so closely with the national history of that country (Ex. 
vii.-x. 23). 

Domestic Life. — The detailed acquaintance with Egyptian 
life which we derive from pictures and inscriptions is so full, 
that with such a work in our hands as Wilkinson’s “ Ancient 

* Egypt under the Pharaohs, L 260. 

t Hengetenberg : Egypt and the Books of Moms. 
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Egyptians/' wc can easily realize the appearance of an 
Egyptian house such as that of Potiphar, or afterwards that 
of J oseph himself. A large mansion, in the form of a square, 
encloses a court or garden, planted with palms and other trees ; 
while an elegant corridor, supported on columns, and open to 
the air on one side, gives access to the different apartments. 
The mansion is built of brick, covered with stucco, and painted 
with all the combinations of bright colours — red, green, blue, 
and yellow. A porch, supported on columns, decked with 
banners and ribbons, and with stiitues between, forms the 
])rincipal entrance. From the flat roof the inmates can look 
out on the mud huts of the i>ooror inhabitants, which serve 
more as store-closets than as dwellings ; for their owners may 
commonly be seen cooking, eating, and even slee])ing in tlie 
open air. The interior of the great mansion is fitteil up with 
the greatest elegance. The walls of the sitting-rooms are 
decorated with ))aintings surrounded by ornamental borders, 
and with large cornices of flowers and various devices, richly 
painted. There is no attempt at shading in their paintings, 
or at perspective drawing ; — the colours are all of one shade, 
and the figures are flat. Everywhere flowers abound. They 
are formed into wreaths and festoons; they deck the stands 
that support the vases ; they lie in bouquets, ready to be j)re- 
seiited to each guest ; and they crown the servants who wait 
on the company. The garden that supplies these flowers is of 
great extent ; it is provided with a water tank for watering it, 
and it is cultivated with the greatest care. The sitting rooms 
are carpeted, and the chairs, stools, and couches are of the most 
elegant finish and shape.* Unlike the great men of the East 
generally, the lord of the mansion has but one wife ; and 
among the members of the family there is not a little of the 
intercourse, affection, and endearment which prevail in our 
Western homes. 

* In the tomb of Kameses HI. **you see arm-chairs like our own, and of the most 
inviting appearance ; ottomans precisely like ours ; steps for ascending to bed, at least 
exactly resembling those used in England for that purpose ; and sofas with crescents 
for the leg and neck to rest upon, — luxurious appendages which Cowper had never 
heard of when he wrote * The Task.’ ” — Lard Lind$ay. 

(e08) 7 
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When an entertainment is given, the dinner, which is pre- 
pared in a large kitclien by many skilful cooks, is served up at 
noon. The guests are entertained with music till dinner is 
ready ; water is brought to wash their feet, before they enter 
the festive chamber j a lotus flower is presented to each 
guest, who holds it in his hand during the entertainment ; 
sometimes a flower necklace is hung on his neck, and garlands 
and festoons are strewed arouml Each guest has a small 
round table for himself, the arrangement of the tables being 
determined by the rank of the guests. They are accustomed to 
sit at table, not to recline like the Jews and the Komans. Tlio 
dishes consist of fish ; of moat, boiled, roasted, and tlressed in 
various ways ; of game, poultry, a profusion of vegetables and 
fruit, particularly figs and grapes, along with wine of various 
sorts. After dinner, games, music, dancing, and other amuse- 
ments are provided for the guests. 

The gardens and fields of Egyptian proprietors were carefully 
cultivated, under superintendence of a steward, — who had 
charge of the whole establishment. The priests and the soldiers 
were the privileged classes of Egyptian society ; the husband- 
men and the artisans were of inferior rank. Besides the native 
workmen, slaves were employed in manual labour, chiefly in 
erecting temples, pyramids, and other public works. The 
priests were often well versed in science and literature : so early 
as the fourteenth century b.c. large libraries seem to have 
existed. It is not likely, however, that all this refinement had 
been reached in J oseph's time ; but, undoubtedly, great progress 
had been made towards it. 

Religion. — The religion of Egypt deserves especial notice. 
Herodotus, a Greek historian, pronounces the people re- 
ligious to excess, far beyond any other race of men.” The 
priests held in theory that there was one supreme God ; but in 
practice this doctrine was wholly lost sight of. The Egyptians 
fell into the habit of deifying the several attributes or qualities 
of God, such as his creative power and his wisdom, and of 
regarding even plants and animals as worthy of divine honours, 
when they exhibited any of these qualities. In reality, the 
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Egyptians had a very large number of gods. These gods were 
of three ranks or orders. Among gods of the first order, were 
Amun, the great god of Thebes, answering to the Jupiter of the 
Greeks ; Pthah, the father or maker of gods, answering to 
Vulcan ; Khem, the god of nature, answering to Pan ; — among 
the second, were Pa, or Phrah, the Sun ; an<l Thoth, tlie 
intellect (Mercury) ; — and among the third, were Osiris, Isis, 
and Seth or Typlion. According to the popular belief, Osiris 
was originally a king of Egypt. He conferred immense benefits 
on the country, but he was murdered by his brother Typhon, 
who cut his body in pieces, and threw them into the Nile. 
Isis was the wife of Osiris. After a long search, she discovered 
the remains of her husband, and, with the aid of her son, 
defeated Typhon, and recovered the sovereign power. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, Osiris and Isis were the only gods that were 
worshipped by all the Egyptians. In each city of Egypt one 
deity was the chief object of worship ; he was the guardian of 
the town, and had a conspicuous place in the porch of the 
temple. Each city had also its particular tnad (as it was 
called) ; that is, a cluster of three gods, of whom the third 
proceeded from the other two.* 

Apis, or Sacred Bull. — The Egyptian practice of paying divine 
honour to every manifestation of a divine quality, soon multi- 
plied the number of gods to a prodigious extent. It was on 
this princi])le that animals, such as the cat, the crocodile, and 
the ibis were worshipped. Of sacred animals, the most remark- 
able was the Apis, or sacred bull of Memphis. Tliis animal, 
under whose form Osiris was worshipped, was known by 
certain marks : according to Herodotus, his hair was black, on 
his forehead was a white triangular spot, on his back an eagle, 
under his tongue a beetle, and the hair of his tail was double. 
The Apis was kept in a magnificent temple at Memphis, attended 
by priests, and worshipped by the people. At his death his body 
was embalmed, and was carried in divine state by a vast retinue 
of priests, clothed in the skins of leopards, to a tomb cut out of 
a rock, where it was laid in a splendid marble coffin. 

* See Rawllnion'a Herodotui, vol ii.. Appendix to chap. iii. 
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Temples and Worship : Doctrine of Retribution. — ^The temples 
reared by the Egyptians to their gods were exceedingly mag- 
nificent. The remains of some of them are still among the 
wonders of the world. Tlie priesthood was a large, wealthy, 
and highly privileged class, with the king himself at its head. 
Their sacred rites were numerous and varied, and included 
much that was fitted to dazzle the senses of the multitude. 
Their religious belief was not without some wholesome 
elements ; among which was the doctrine of future retribution. 
This was frequently depicted in paintings. “ In one instance, 
a condemned soul is driven away in the shape of a sow ; and 
the word ghittony is written over it, to express his crime. 
The punishments of the bad are frequently depicted ; and the 
rewards of the good, who swim and sport like fishes in the 
celestial Nile — Hhe river of the water of life.’’^ It was the 
custom, during or after a repast, to introduce a small image of 
Osiris, in the form of a human mummy, and to show it to each 
of the guests, as a warning of his mortality and of the transi- 
tory nature of human pleasures. Tlie guests were exhorted to 
love one another, to put a check on their inclinations, and to 
remember that death, which they should be prepared to ineet^ 
must at last close their earthly career. 


SECTION II. — THE PROGRESS OP THE ISRAELITES. 

Contrast to former life — Land of Ooshen — Fortunes of the Israelites — Thotmes III. : 
Ills conquests — Neighbouring kingdoms— The Khlta or Illttites— Idolatrous ten- 
dencies — The new Pharaoh —Oppression of the Israelites 

Contrast to Former Life. — Such were the people among whom 
the simple shepherds of Palestine went to dwell, when Jacob 
removed to Egypt. A greater contrast can hardly be conceived 
than that between the simple, pastoral life of Jacob and his 
sons, living in tents, following their flocks anti herds, and wor- 
shipping One God before a stone altar, in the open air, with a 
simple burnt-offering; and the highly artificial worship and 
luxurious life of Pharaoh, his nobles, anti his people. That 
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Jacob should have been somewhat unwilhng to go to Egypt 
need not be very surprising, considering, on the one hand, that 
he inherited all the regard of his fathers for the land of 
Canaan, as the divinely-chosen theatre on which all the prom- 
ises were to be fulfilled; and on the other, that his family 
would be exposed to the risk of so much contamination, by 
coming into contact with the corrupt but splendid and 
enticing religion of the Egyptiana At Beer-sheba, however, 
he obtained the divine sanction to his journey. No doubt he 
took all possible 2 )recautions to prevent his family from being 
mingled with the Egyptians; and probably it was as the 
result of these precautions that the land of Goshen was assigned 
them as their residence. 

Land of Goshen. — Goshen is believed to have lain along the 
Taiiitic branch of the Nile, being the part of Egyi)t nearest to 
Palestine, and a remarkably fertile district. It is still the 
most productive part of Egypt, having most flocks and herds, 
and also most fishermen; and its products at this day, as 
enumerated by Mr. Lane, a distinguished writer on Egypt, are 
much the same as those for- which the children of Israel lusted 
m the wilderness. (See Num. xi. 5, xx. 5.) “They consist of 
millet or maize, milk, new cheese, eggs, small salted fish, 
cucuml)ers and melons, and gourds of a great variety of kinds, 
onions and locks, beans, chick-pease, lupins,” ttc. But the 
testimony of a much more ancient authority than Mr. Lane 
has lately been brought to light. Describing Pi-Ramessu, the 
city of Raineses (a later designation of Zoan), an Egyptian 
letter-writer, on an ancient papyrus roll, thus speaks : — 

“ Its fields are full of good things, and life passes in constant 
2 )lenty and abundance. Its canals are rich in fish; its lakes 
swarm with birds ; its meadows are green with vegetables ; 
there is no end of the lentils ; melons with a taste like honey 
grow in the irrigated fields. Its barns are full of wheat and 
durra, and reach as high as heaven. Onions and sesame are in 
the enclosures, and the apple-tree (?) blooms. The vine and the 
almond-tree and the fig-tree grow in its gardens. Sweet is 
their wine for the inhabitants of Keim. They mix it with 
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honey. The red fish is in the lotus canal, the Borian fish in 
the ponds ; many kinds of Bori fish, besides carp and pike, in 
the land of Pu-harotha; fat fish and Khiptipennu fish are in the 
pools of the inundation ; the Hanaz fish in the full mouth of 
the Nile, near the city of the conqueror (Tanis).” * 

Zoan or Tanis (afterwards, as we have seen, Pi Ramessu) 
was the chief city of the district, and one of the royal residences. 
The Hyksos kings seem to have lived much here, and after 
their expulsion their successors might find it convenient to be 
often at the city which had been the centre of their influence and 
the abode of so many foreigners. It is plain that before the 
Exodus, Pharaoh lived much in th(‘ neighbourhood of the 
Israelites, for Moses and Aaron went freely and at once between 
him and the elders of the people. 

Fortunes of the Israelites. — For at least fifty years after the 
death of Joseph, the Israelites enjoyed peace and plenty in 
Egypt, witnessing the constant increase of their families and 
flocks; their fields waving with abundant crops, and their 
gardens gay with beautiful flowers. It is evident that from 
the first they had a government of their own — a government 
of elders. These, as the name implies, were chosen at first 
on account of their age, but afterwards for their cajmcity to 
rule. Other nations, too, had their elders — the Egyptians 
(Gen. 1. 7), the Midianites (Num. xxii. 4, 7), and the Gibeonites 
(Josh. ix. 11). Tlie office continued during all the period of 
the stay in Egypt, and was in full operation while Moses 
and Aaron were negotiating with Pharaoh (Ex. iii. 16, 18). 
Occasionally an untoward event took place among the people, 
like that which happened to some descendants of Ei)hraim 
(1 Chron. viL 21), who were killed in battle with the Philis- 
tines, one of the parties having carried ofT the cattle of tlie 
other (compare Ex. xiii. 17). Egypt had by this time achieved 
great renown for skill in the arts, and probably many of the 
children of Israel devoted themselves to such pursuits. We 
read of certain families that wrought fine linen ; of others 
that were potters ; and of others who dwelt among plants and 
* Letter of Tanbesa: Records of the Past^ to! vL, p. 11. 
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hedges, and who dwelt with the king for his work (1 Chron. 
iv. 21, 23). One of the Hebrews married Bithia, a daughter of 
the king, and by her had a considerable family (1 Chron. iv. 18), 
but without thereby acquiring any increase of rank among his 
own people. 

Thotmes IIL: His Conquests. — The duration of the sojourn 
of the Israelites in Egypt is uncertain, but at the least it 
exceeded two hundred years. From the monumental records 
we are now enabled to a.scertain some important events that 
happened during that period, both in Egyj^t and in the sur- 
rounding countries. We have already stated that the Hyksos, 
or shepherd kings, were expelled, and that the royal authority 
returned to the old line of kings. These kings appear to 
have spared no pains both to establish their authority at 
home and to extend their influence abroad. One of these — 
Thotmes or Thutmes III., who is supposed to have reigned 
about 1000 B.C. — has been called the Alexander the Great 
of Egypt His foreign conquests were on the most extensive 
scale. In the celebrated Temple of Karnak we find full and 
important records of his reign. It appears that during a 
period of twenty yeai's he carried on no fewer than thirteen 
great campaigns against foreign nations on all sides of Egypt. 
Among the moat important of these were his campaigns to the 
north-east, including the country called on the monuments 
Ruthen, and the district of Naharaimor Mesopotamia. Ruthen, 
or Rutenna, was the general name of the region comprehending 
Palestine, Phoenicia, and Western Syria. An inscrij)tion at 
Karnak gives a complete list of the towns in Upper Ruthen 
that had been opposed to him, or rather of the prisoners be- 
longing to them that had been taken in the town of Megiddo. 
J ust as in later times, the plain of Megiddo had been the scene 
of a great conflict, and the city of that name (which gives the 
symbolical name Armageddon to the final conflict of the Apoc- 
alypse, xvi. 16) had been the scene of one of the earliest mili- 
tary struggles that ever took place in the East “ What gives 
the highest value to the catalogue,” remarks Dr. Brugsch, “ is 
the undisputed fact that more than three hundred years before 
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the enti*ance of the Jews into the land of Canaan, a great league 
of peoples of the same race, which the monuments call by the 
name of the Ruthen, existed in Palestine under little kings, who 
dwelt in the same towns and fortresses as we find stated on the 
monuments, and who, for the most part, fell by conquest into 
the hands of the Jewish immigrants.” 

The mere lists of booty brought to Egypt after the foreign 
campaigns of Thotmes III. are elaborate and very imposing 
documents. Masses of gold and silver and precious stones ; vast 
herds of cattle; stores of wheat, wine, and garments; curiosities 
of various kinds ; and great numbers of men and women re- 
duced to slavery, were added year after year to the stores of 
Egypt. This royal scourge of the vast territories which ho 
overran and pillaged was an eminently religious man in his 
way. He built splendid temples in honour of the gods of 
Egypt, the famous “ Hall of Pillars ” being one of them ; he 
dedicated to them large portions of booty ; he instituted feasts, 
reared obelisks, erected statues to the memory of his ancestors, 
vindicating his right to the title of ** His Holiness,” though 
in reality he was little better than a wholesale robber and 
murderer. 

These illustrations of the extent of the Egyptian power and 
dominion enable us to understand better the position of the 
Israelites. After the conquests of Thotmes III., the power 
and resources of the Pharaohs were such as would have made 
any scheme of mere human opposition to them by a people like 
the Israelites utterly fruitless. Under any circumstances, the 
escape of the Israelites from Egypt must have demanded super- 
natural interference. If Egypt was as great and powerful at 
this time as the monuments indicate, the existence of super- 
natural help is still more conclu.sively proved. 

Neighbouring Kingdoms. — ^The monuments throw light also, 
as we have seen, on the condition and resources of the 
people by whom the land of Canaan and the adjoining terri- 
tories were held during the same perio<l. “ The whole of the 
land,” says Brugscli, known under the names of Palestine, 
Coele-Syria, and Syria, bore in the inscriptions the appellation 
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of Ruthen-hir, Upper Ruthen (or Luthen). It was divided 
into a number of small kingdoms, the names of which are 
commonly connected with one well-fortified capital, and which 
were inhabited by races with the special designations about 
which the inquiries of the learned are now eagerly occupied. 
The great people of the Khita (the Hittites of Scripture) 
occupies a distinguished place among them ; while the king- 
doms of Qirkamosh, Kadesh, and Megiddo were looked upon 
as the most important places for defence and attack, and as 
places of assembling for the allied kings.’^ 

The Khita, or Hittites. — Before the rise of the Assyrian 
empire, the Khita, or Hittites, appear to have been the 
strongest people in Western Asia. Even before the days of 
Thotmes III. they had engaged the arms of Egypt. So far 
away as in the region of the Naharaim (Mesopotamia) the two 
forces had come into conflict. Rameses II. (supposed to have 
been the Pharaoh of the persecution) married a princess of the 
Khita. Tliough each several tribe might be comparatively 
insignificant, their practice of fighting in a confederate capacity 
made them exceedingly formidable. To dispossess any part of 
this great people of their lands, seemed about as hopeless an 
enterprise as to rise up against the mighty Pharaoh. Whether 
regard be had to the character and the resources of the people 
among whom the Israelites lived in Egypt, or to the character 
and the resources of the people whom they proposeil to dis- 
possess in the west of Syria, their enterprise, without super- 
natural aid, must be })ronounced not only hopeless, but 
absolutely insane. 

Idolatrous Tendencies. — It is quite likely that after having 
been for some time in Egypt, the Ismelites showed a tendency 
to fall into the idolatrous worship of the country. This vras 
so constantly their tendency afterwards, that we cannot doubt 
that it showed itself now ; more particularly if the invasion of 
the shepherd kings took place during the residence of the 
Israelites, and if these Semitic invadera showed the example of 
conforming to the Egyptian religion. It ap|>ears to have been 
Uod’s policy to turn away the hearts of the Israelites from 
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such conformity, by allowing them to be treated in a way 
fitted to alienate their hearts from everything Egyptian. 

The New Pharaoh. — A king was raised up ‘‘that knew not 
Joseph.” He was probably one of the old line of kings, restored 
to their honours after the expulsion of the Hyksos. It is the 
general belief that he was Rameses II. “ The new Pharaoh,” 
says Brugsch, “ who knew not J oseph, who adorned the city of 
Rameses with temple-cities, can be no other than Ramessu II., 
of whose buildings at Zoan, the monuments and the papyrus 

rolls speak in complete agreement Ramessu is the Pharaoh 

of the oppression, and the father of that unnameil princess who 
found the child Moses exposed in the bulrushes on the bank of 
the river.” * The monuments, as yet, have not given us any 
specific information concerning the affairs connected with the 
Exodus, “ though the hope,” says Brugsch, “ is not completely 
excluded that some hidden papyrus may yet give us information 
as unexpected as it would be welcome.” 

Oppression of the Israelites. — The king, alarmed, apparently, 
lest the Hebrews should side with some host of invaders from 
the east, and so imperil the empire, resolved to cripple and crush 
them by hard and exhaustive toil. A dark era of oppression, 
lasting nearly a century, begins with his reign. Brick -making 
and building, under cruel task masters, are the kinds of work 
allotted to the Israelites. Pictures on the monuments show 
abundantly how common such treatment of the subject-races 
by the Egyptians was. Though nothing has as yet been found 
which specially identifies the Hebrews with the brick-making, the 
representations of that labour that survive bear out to the full 
all that is said in Scripture of its fearful rigour. Many Egyp- 
tian buildings are made of bricks dried in the sun, the bricks 
being often mingled with small pieces of chopped straw. It is 
a common supposition that the pyramids were built by them : 
but though the locality might perhaps have answered, as not 
being very far from Goshen, the time does not suit ; for the great 
pyramids, that of Cheops, for examjde, of the fourth dynasty, 
were built before Jacob, even before Abraham visited Egypt. 

* Egypt under the Pharaohs, ii. 99. 
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Finding that the numbers of the people still increased, the king 
endeavoured, at first secretly, and afterwards openly, to destroy 
all the male children. He issued an order that they should be 
thrown into the Nile. It was a terrible blow to the Hebrews, 
whose passion for offspring, especially male offspring, was pro- 
verbial. It does not seem to have continued long in force ; and 
even while it did, it must have been frequently disobeyed. The 
more the people were oppressed, the more their numbers grew. 


SECTION III. EARLY LIFE OP MOSES. 

His birth— His youth and education— His destiny— His trust in (;od— His trial— His 
flight — Sinai — Its physical aspect — The burning bush : return to Egypt. 

His Birth. — During the subsistence of the order for the de- 
struction of the Hebrew male infants, a man is bom that is not 
only to humble the pride of the Pharaohs and to deliver Israel, 
but to set up a new economy of religious ordinances, and to in- 
trocluce a new era in the history of the kingdom of God. Joche- 
bed, wife of Amram, of the family of Levi,* a woman full of trust 
in God, has born a male infant of extraordinary beauty. What 
is to be done ? Is she to conceal him, and thereby endanger the 
lives of all the family ; or to fling him into the river, and think 
of him no more? Neither the faith nor the feelings of the 
mother can listen for a moment to the latter proposal. As 
long as she can she conceals the infant ; but, at the end of three 
months, she finds that she can do so no longer. With many a 
prayer, she lays the babe in an ark of bulrushes, by the river 
side; leaves Miriam, his little sister, to watch what shall become 
of him ; and goes home, it may be to meditate on the love and 
kindness of that heavenly Father who from the jaws of death 
gave back Ishmael to Hagar, Isaac to Abraham, and Joseph to 
Jacob. A daughter of Pharaoh coming to bathe in the river, 
perceives the child. Miriam, advancing at the proper moment, 
gets leave to call a Hebrew woman — ^liis own mother — ^to be his 

* It is not necessary to hold (as might at first sight appear) that Moses was literally 
the grandson of Levi by his mother, and his great-grandson by his father. There may 
have been several other links in the genealogy which are not enumerated. 
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nurse. Never, wo may believe, did little girl bound home with 
lighter heart, or on more welcome errand And nowhere could 
there have been found a happier household than Amram's, or 
thanksgivings and prayers more cordial than he would offer that 
night to God* 

His Youth and Education. — Moses records nothing of his 
early life while residing at the court of Pharaoh : the purpose 
for which, imd('r divine inspiration, ho wrote the books that bear 
his name, was not to give liis biography to the world, but to show 
the progress of tlie kingdom of God. Tlie speech of Stephen (Acts 
vii. 22) informs us tliat he was “ learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians, and mighty in words and in deeds.” From the 
papyri published in 1844 by the trustees of the British 
Museum, belonging apparently to the reign of Raineses II., 
Egyptologists have illustrated the education which would bo 
given to a youth belonging to the royal household, destined for 
military or for civil service during the ‘‘middle empire that is, 
the middle period of Manetho^s thirty dynasties. It ajipears 
that a literary education was indispensable even for the lowest 
appointment in either service. The child, as soon as he was 
weaned, was sent to school, to which his mother daily carried 
his food. Reading, spelling, and grammar occui)ied the earlier 
years ; then composition, both in prose and in verse, the prose 
stylo being simjih; and persi>icuous, and the poetical style em- 
bracing the parallelisms and antitheses so conspicuous in 
Hebrew poetry, but more ornate ami ])retcntious than tlie latter. 
The art of writing was of no small difficulty, as the intricacies 
of the sacred or hieroglyphical mode of writing were not eu,sily 
mastered. Much attention was paid to arithmetic, geometry, 
and book-keeping. The sacred writings of the Egyptians, 

* Tho Assyrian records contain a some^rhat similar story of Sargon I., an early 
Assyrian king, probably of the seventeenth century n.c. “ My mother,” ho is made to 
say, ** was an outcast, my father I knew not, my father’s brother ruled the land. In 
the city Azupirana, on the bank of the river Euphrates, my mother, tho outcast, con- 
ceived me ; in a hiding place she bore me. She laid me in an ark of rushes ; with bitu- 
men its mouth she closed. She gave mo to the river, which drowned me not. The river 
carried me ; to Acoi the ferryman did it bring me. Acei the ferryman, in the tender- 
ness of his heart, lifted me up. Acei the ferryman as his own child nurtured me. 
Acei the ferryman as his wo^sman made me. And in my woodmanship did the 
goddeu IsUr love me.”— Payee’s Babylonian LiUraiwrtt p. 10. 
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dating considerably farther back, had already been the subject 
of manifold comments and glosses, as is shown in the “ Funeral 
Kitualy or Book of the Dead,” translated by Dr. Birch,* 

His Destiny. — Little could Pharaoh or his nobles have thought, 
when they saw the handsome face of the Hebrew child, and 
remarked his progress in learning, what humiliation awaited 
Egypt at his hands. Little could the priests have dreamt, when 
tliey saw his aptness for learning, and how readily he mastered 
the treasures of their Hermetic or sacred books, that his fingers 
were one day to write out a system of laws and government 
that would be admired and honoured thousands of years after 
theirs should have perished. Little could they have supposed, 
as they taught Ixim to read and write the mysterious letters on 
tomb, temple, and obelisk, intended to immortalize the mighty 
achievements of Egypt, that ages after those achievements 
should have been forgotten, the deeds and words of that 
Hebrew boy would he as fresh and clear in the knowledge of 
all the nations of the civilized world as if they had been done 
and spoken but yesterday at their side. 

His Trust in God. — For the work that Moses was raised up 
to do, the great moral quality required was — trust in God. It 
was the spirit for which the patriarchs, whose memory he would 
be taught to revere, were most remarkable. It was very spec- 
ially the spirit of his mother. His own natural disposition seems 
to liave been confiding and trustful ; and when Gotl sanctified 
tliis spirit, and directed it to Himself, it became the ruling 
principle of his life. To do whatever God might require, — to 
venture on whatever undertaking God might direct, — to .sub- 
mit cheerfully to any sacrifice God might appoint, in the full 
belief that all would be well at last, and that the recompense 
would infinitely outweigh the sacrifice, became the sacred and 
binding rule of his life. He was well exercised in the great 
spiritual lesson of the times, looking forward in reliance on the 
promises of God, — thinking of a future age, when the great 
blessing, promised to the seed of Abraham, should be enjoyed. 

His Trial. — Ere long, this spirit of faith or trust was subjected 
* See Speaker's Commentary, Exodus ii 10. 
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to an unexampled ordeal. It was impressed on his mind, in 
some way not revealed to us, that it was his duty to throw in 
his lot with his countrymen, and undertake their deliverance 
from bondage. The mental struggle that followed must have 
been of no common kind. To renounce all his worldly advan- 
tages — to leave the court of Pharaoh, and sink into the position 
of a mere Hebrew, involved a remarkable exercise of the spirit 
of trust and submission. But the decisive moment came ; the 
mind of Moses was made up; the world and its attractions 
were renounced for ever, — it became his only ambition to de- 
liver his countrymen, and to serve his God. 

His Flight. — ^But a new trial awaited him. When he came to 
liis countrymen, he found that they had no disposition to wel- 
come him as sent by God for their deliverance. And having, 
under a hasty impulse, and perhaps from habits learned in 
Pharaoh’s court, killed an Egyptian who was ill-treating a 
Hebrew, he was forced to flee for his life, and to direct his 
steps to the wilderness. He seems for many years afterwards to 
have been oppressed by the conviction that he had forfeitecl his 
influence, and had proved himself unfit for the work of deliver- 
ing his countrymen. 

Sinai. — The district to which he fled was the peninsula of 
Sinai, a singular and solitary tract, full of barren mountains, 
lying between the two gulfs into which the Red Sea is divided 
at its northern extremity. It was the same district in which 
he afterwards spent forty years as leader and law giver to the 
people of Israel. He seems, in his flight, to have gone right 
across the peninsula, to the farther side of the Gulf of Akabah,* 
where he fell in with a pastoral tribe of Midianites, and accepted 
the humble situation of shepherd to Jethro, their priest and 

* It has recently been considerably disputed whether it was on the eastern or on the 
western side of the Elanitic (lulf that the settlement of Jethro lay. In favour of the more 
remote locality it is argrued that Moses would not have been safe in the peninsula itself, 
which was then under the rule and control of the Egyptians, and where they worked 
their copper mines and carried on a considerable traffic. In favour of the western side 
of the gulf— the more generally received locality— it is urged that the Towara of the 
present day, whose settlement is on the west, have been held to be the descendants of 
the Midianites by Ritter and other geogrraphers, and that the ancient geographers speak 
of palm groves, springs of water, and a sanctuary with a hereditary priest and priestess 
having existed there. See Speaker's Commentary, Exodus ii. 13. 
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chief, whose daughter he ultimately married. A mind so active 
as that of Moses could not want occupation these forty years. 
It would be employed partly in devotional thoughts, in com- 
muning with that God whose works he now beheld ; and partly 
in digesting the learning and the knowledge of mankind which 
he had acquired in Egypt, and in considering how these miglit 
be turned to account. Unconsciously to himself, Moses would 
thus be preparing for the arduous task of judging and governing 
his people, when he should return to them and lead them out of 
Egypt. 

Its Physical Aspect. — The peninsula of Sinai, across which 
Moses fled, is about one hundred and fifty miles in greatest 
breadth, and in greatest length two hundred. Its northern part 
is hilly, rather than mountainous ; but towards the southern 
angle the mountains are crowded together with bewildering 
profusion ; and some of them rise to the height of nine 
thousand feet. The two great characteristics of the region arc, 
— majesty ami desolation, A modern ti'aveller has described 
its general appearance by comparing it to an ocean of lava, 
which, while its waves were running mountains high, had 
suddenly been made to stand still. Another describes the 
mountains as the “Alps” of Arabia ; — but the Alps unclothed; 
the Alps planted in a desert, and therefore stripped of all 
the clothing which goes to make up our notions of Swiss and of 
English mountains, — stripped of the variegated drapery of oak 
and birch, and pine and fir, and gi^ass and fern, — wild, bare, 
rugged, desolate : truly a “great and terrible wilderness.” 
This wilderness of mountains is everywhere intersected by 
ravines, or “ wadys,” running towards the sea ; each of which 
for a short time in winter forms the channel of a torrent, but 
during the rest of the year is nearly as dry as the dust of the 
highway. It is to the absence of water that the desolate 
character of the district is owing. Notwithstanding, most of 
these wadys have a thin coating of vegetation, consisting of 
aromatic and other plants, — “ the desert^s spicy stores and in 
some spots, under the influence of perennial springs, a richer 
vegetation flourishes, brightening out, here and there, into 
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scenes of considerable luxuriance and beauty. It is tbe business 
of shepherds to find out all these green spots, and to lead tludr 
Hocks to them for refreshment and pasture. The j)opulation of 
the peninsula at the present day does not exceed six thousand; 
but there are grounds for believing that in former days it was 
considerably greater. Tlicre is evidence that so early as the third 
Egyptian dynasty, king Senoferu of Egy})t worked the copper 
and tunjuoisc* mines in the Wady Magliaruh, in the peninsula. 
These continued to be worked till the twelfth dynasty, wh(*n 
operations were transferred to the Sarabit el Khadim. There 
the mining went on till the twentieth dynasty, or later than the 
Exodus. There are other evidences of the peninsula having 
been of more importance in those early times than it is now.* 

For forty yeai*s Moses had to range ov(*r this desert, from 
valley to valley, in search of food for his flock ; living roughly 
in huts and in sheds ; sufTering from cold by night, and from 
heat by day; and liable to be attacked and plunder(*d by hostile 
tribes. Ilis mode of life demanded a remarkable exercise of 
patience ; and Moses, content with his humble oflice, did not 
fail in the spirit of waiting quietly for (Jod’s time. 

The Burning Bush; Betum to Egsrpt. — The forty years 
had made no improvement on the outward condition of his 
people. Indeed, a new king had come to the throne, who 
treated them worse than his pred(^cessor had done; and all 
their hopes of relief from the hand of man had now iKjrished. 
The new king is thought to have been Mim*ptu II. of the 
nineteenth dynasty.! In their misery tln^y lK*gan to cry in 
earnest to the Lord, and their deliverance was at hand. 
A))pearing to Moses, in a bush that burned but was not de- 
stroyed, God commissioned him to go to Pharaoh and deliver 
his people from his hand. Moses was most reluctant to under- 
take the mission ; for the spirit of enterprise had died away in 
him, and his great ruling principle — trust in God — had sunk, 
from want of exercise, to a very low ebb. But fortified by 

See Captain Palmer’s Report of Exploration of .Sinai, 
t Brugseh, ii. 128 Birch’s Egypt, iiage 133, with portrait from a stotuo. Canon 
Cook, on the other hand, holds that the king was Thotmes II. See Speaker’s Commen- 
tary, vol. L, p i. 
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ample promises of divine support, and by the help of his brother 
Aaron, who was sent to meet him, he at length accepted the 
appointment, and returned to Egypt to deliver his i)eoi)le. 


SECTION IV. — THE DELIVERANCE, 

Moses in Egypt : contest with Pharaoh— The ten plagues : their religious significance 
— Pride of the Pharaohs— Institution of the Passover— Passage of the Red Sea 

Moses in Egypt: Contest with Pharaoh. — When Moses 
reached Egypt, he found his people in a strange state of mind. 
At times they were disposed to trust him ; but when anything 
went against them, they were ready to despair, and to turn 
upon him as an enemy and a traitor. The struggle of Moses 
with Pliaraoh was one of extraordinary difficulty. It turned 
upon a request, that the l>eople should have leave to go three 
days’ journey into the wilderness, to sacrifice to their God. 
'Phe request was put in this form, to give a religious aspect 
to the conflict — to show that it was a struggle not merely be- 
tween Pharaoh and Moses, but between the gods of Egypt, 
whom Pharaoh represented, and the God of Israel. Both 
Pharaoh and Moses understood quite well that if this request 
were once granted. Pharaoh’s authority over the people would 
be entirely at an end. During the contest, Phamoh seems to 
have been residing in the royal city of Zoan, which, as we ha^'e 
said, was close to Goshen. The first manifestations of su}>er- 
natural power went for little, as the Egyptian sorcerers or wise 
men were able to imitate most of them.* 

The Ten Plagues : Their Religious Significance. — The obsti- 
nacy of Pharaoh was so great, that the ten plagues of Egypt 
had to be sent to overcome it. These plagues were — 1. The 
water of the Nile turned into blood. 2. Frogs. 3. Lice (or 
gnats). 4. Flies (or beetles). 5. Murrain. 6. Boils. 7. Hail. 

* The Egyptians who dealt with such things were of various orders (See the work 
of M. Chabar : Le Papjnnis Magique.) From 2 Tim. iii. 8 we learn that the names of 
the two principals were Jannes and Jambres. In Egyptian, An (from which Jannes) 
means a scribe. Jambres may mean scribe of the south, Speaker’s Commentary, 
Exodus vii. 11. 

cm) ^ 
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8. Locusts. 9. Darkness. 10. Death of the first-born. Many 
of these j)lagues were well fitted to reprove the idolatry and 
superstition of the Egyptians, and thus to show them the vanity 
of the confidence which they reposed in their gods. We have 
already remarked that the Nile was regarded as a sacred river, 
— so sacred that, according to one ancient writer, the god Nilus 
was the rival of Heaven, since he watered the earth without 
clouds or rain. The first plague was very conclusively aimed 
against this superstition. Other superstitious beliefs were re- 
buked by the other plagues. Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the religion of the Egyptians was their idolatrous 
veneration for animals. The number of animals which they 
deemed sacred was prodigious. Some of them, such as the 
frog and the beetle (for so “ flies” may be better translated), 
became on this occasion the causes of most intense annoyance 
to them. On other sacred animals, the murrain and the boils 
must have fallen with great severity. It is quite possible that 
the Apis, or sacred bull of Memphis, may have been attacked 
in the gorgeous temple where he was kept, and that his rotten 
carcass, which must have defied all the art of the embalmer, 
may have been carried forth with divine honours to the splen 
did mausoleum in which it was de.stine<l to repose. Amid tlie 
universal destruction of the cattle that were supposed to bo 
under the protection of the Egyptian go<ls, the preservation of 
every animal of the Hebrews was the more remarkable. But 
the obstinacy of the king of Egypt was amazing. Under none 
of the first nine plagues did he yield for more than a short time ; 
and it was not till the death of the first-born in his own and in 
every other house in Egypt — the first-born both of man and of 
beast — that he assented to the request of Moses. It had been 
announced that this plague would be an execution of judgment 
against all the gods of Egypt. At one time it was so difficult 
to understand this, that a tradition sprang up among the J ewish 
Rabbins that on that night all the temples of Egypt had been 
destroyed by lightning. But we now know that as the bull, the 
goat, the ram, the cat, and even the frog and the beetle, were 
representatives of deity and objects of reverence to the Egyp- 
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tians, the destruction of the first-born of beasts could not but be 
regarded as a direct judgment on their gods. 

Pride of the Pharaohs. — How is the extraordinary obstinacy 
of Pharaoh to be explained I It should be borne in mind that 
the Egyptian kings were singularly proud. The fact that the 
pyramids were built by them as their tombs, makes it plain that 
they had no small idea of their own importance. Another mode 
in which they were accustomed to give expression to their un- 
bounded pride, was to cause enormous statues of themselves to 
be set up, very commonly in the neighbourhood of some mag- 
nificent temple. Seldom, indeed, were they content with one ; 
whole rows of statues are yet found, all of them represent- 
ing the same king. Of one of these colossal statues among the 
ruins of Thebes, thought by some to represent the king in whose 
reign Moses was born, a recent traveller says : “ By some 
extraordinary catastrophe, the statue has been thrown down. 

But you can still see what he was — the largest statue in 

the world. Far and wide that enormous statue must have been 
seen ; eyes, mouth, and ears. Far and wide you must have 

seen his vast hand.s resting on his elephantine knees 

Nothing that now exists in the known world can give any 
correct notion of what the effect must have been when he stooil 
erect, resting, in awful majesty, after the conquest of the then 
known world In the palace, the same colossal propor- 

tions are everywhere observed. Everywhere (in the pictures) 
the king is conquering, ruling, worshipping, worshipped. The 
paiace is the temple ; the king is the priest. He and his horses 
are ten times the size of the rest of the army. Alike in battle 
and in worship, he is of the same stature with the gods.”’*' It 
was to rebuke the towering pretensions of this high-minded 
race, and to show His own unapproachable greatness in contrast 
to their littleness, that the ten plagues of Egypt were sent by 
Gocl If, after an exile and degradation of more than two 
centuries, the old royal family of Egypt had reoccupied the 
throne, we may easilv conceive their reluctance to submit to 
any act of humiliation. And if this act was demanded in the 

* Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 
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interest of such a people as the Israelites, who, like the Hyksos, 
were shepherds, the reluctance may easily be conceived to have 
risen to the height of a determination to resist to the uttermost. 

Institution of the Passover. — Immediately before the slaugh- 
ter of the Egyptian first-born, the ordinance of the Passover 
was celebrated for the first time by the Israelites. A lamb was 
slain for each household, and was partaken of by the family 
in the garb of travellers, while its blood was sprinkled on the 
door-posts and lintels of their dwellings. This mark indicated 
to the angel of the Lord the dwellings of the Hebrews, and 
was the token that they were to be pasifed over when he came 
forth to destroy the first-born of the Egyptians. Hence the 
name of the ordinance, which became with the Jews a solemn 
annual festival. In the course of the night a terrible panic 
seized the Egyptians, when the eldest son in every house was 
found dead. Under the excitement, the Israelites were driven 
out of the land of bondage, laden with jewels and other 
articles of value, which they had previously borrowed, or rather 
askeil, and which were willingly given by their oppressors. 
Evidently the Egyptian people felt that the Hebrews had been 
treated unjustly by them, and that now God was showing his 
displeasure. As fast as tliey could, they lieaped their treasures 
upon them, in the hope that God’s anger would be pacified, and 
further judgment averted from Egypt. 

Passage of the Red Sea. — Going before them in a miraculous 
pillar of cloud and fire, God leads them from Raineses to 
Succoth, thence to Etham on the edge of the wilderness, and 
thence to Pi-hahiroth, near the shore of the Reil Sea. On the 
third day they are terrified by observing Pharaoh close upon 
their rear with an army, chiefly of chariots and chariot- warriors, 
the characteristic arm of Egypt. Their exact situation at the 
time cannot now be ascertained, but probably they were a few 
miles south from Suez, shut in by mountains on each side ; 
the Gulf of Suez, some six or eight miles broad, in front ; and 
the Egyptian army behind. ♦ The terror and the anxiety of 

* No subject has occasioned more debate than the route of the Israelites from Egypt 
across the Ked Sea. Some think that the passage was effected close to Sues, where the 
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the host of Israel are at their height, when slowly and majes- 
tically the pillar of cloud and of fire that had gone before them 
moves to their rear, and throws a screen between them and 
their pursuers. A miraculous power imparted during the night 
to a strong east wind, causes it to lay bare a passage across 
the gulf, wide enough to allow the whole host to cross. The 
fiery column sheds its glare before them, and guides them safely 
to the farther shore. Tempted, aiiii<l the darkness of night, to 
follow them. Pharaoh and all his host are caught and over- 
whelmed in the returning waters. The body of the proud 
monarch, tor which some lofty pyramid had doubtless been 
prej)ared, tossed by the waves, may or may not have been 
washed ashore. Unspeakably relieved, the peo])le of God, safe 
on the Sinai shore, pour out their feelings in a song of victory ; 
and to the God of their fathers they ascribe the glory of a 
deliverance more glorious than they could have ventured to 
hope for. 


SECl’ION V. — EFFECTS OP EGYPT ON TUE ISRAELITES. 

Religion of the iiatriarchs> - Corrupted by Egypt— Revival of the ancient vrorship — 
Lessons in the arts of iHjace — Darkness in other parts of the world. 

Thus at last, after a residencti of fully two hundreil years,* 
the children of Israel finally left Egypt. In numbers they had 
increased amazingly. When they first arrived, the numl>er of 
their males had been about seventy ; now there were six hum 
dred thousand able to bear arms. 

Beligion of the Patriarchs. — But what effects had their resi- 


gulf is narrow and so shallow that comparatively little miraculous power would have 
been needed to make a passage ; others place the line of }ias8age opposite A yin Mousa, 
** the Wells of Moses," flve or six miles to tlie south of Suez ; and others place it at a 
point still more distant. By far the most elaborate attempt to Identify the localities 
U that of Dr. Brngsch, who investigates the meaning of the names specified and the posi- 
tion of the places with great minuteness and care, and makes the sea an arm of the 
Mediterranean rather than of the Red Sea, in the direction of Port Said. (The Exodus 
and the Egyptian Monuments.) 

* The precise duration of the residence In Egyi>t is a difficult i>oint. In Exodus xlL 
40 It is said to have l>ocn four Imndred and thirty years. But in Galatians lil. 17 it 
is said that the law was given four hundred and thirty years after Abraham. This 
would reduce the sojourn in Egypt to half that period Stephen adopted the longer 
period (Acts vii. 6)l Our Bible chronology follows the shorter. 
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dence in Egypt produced upon their religious worship and their 
general character 1 When they first went down to Egypt^ and 
probably for some time afterwards, their religious worship was 
very simple and very pura At the house of each chief of a 
tribe, probably of each elder (or superintendent of a certain 
number of families), there would be an altar, with its sacred 
court around, consecrated to the Lord. Each seventh day the 
families would assemble around that altar ; the burnt-olfering 
would be led out ; the elder would kill the animal, pour out 
its blood before the Lord, then place on the altar the parts to 
be burned ; the congregation, young and old, looking reverently 
on, till the last wreath of smoke had gone up to heaven. 
Pious parents would take great pains to instruct their children. 
The memory of the great events of the past — the fall, the flood, 
the tower of Babel — would be carefully cherished. The especial 
dealings of God with the nation — with Abraham, with Isaac, 
and with Jacob — would be much dwelt on ; and his marvellous 
interposition in the case of Joseph. The ])romise of God to Abra- 
ham would be remembered, and would shine with the light of a 
bright morning star — “ I will be a God to thee, and to thy seed 
after thee In thee and in thy seed shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed.” Tliere was much to excite their gratitude 
in the past, there was more to raise their hopes for the future. 

Corrupted by Egypt. — -All this was extremely simple and 
pura No priests, save the heads of families or the elders ; no 
temples, only plain altars ; no gorgeous dresses, no images, no 
imposing processions were here. The religious worship of 
Egypt was very different. The temples were most magnificent; 
the priesthood were high in rank and in influence ; and the 
religious ceremonies were most imposing and attractive, Tlie 
Israelites were soon corrupted. Young persons, not truly 
pious, would at first be attracted to the Egyptian temples by 
curiosity ; then they would become ashamed of their own 
simple worship ; and by-and-by they would fall completely 
under the spell of the superstition of the country. When their 
oppressions began, it is not likely that they were allowed to 
observe their own Sabbath ; so that, as a whole (though with 
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many bright exceptions), they would fall more and more into 
the prevailing idolatry. That the idolatrous notions of Egypt 
had been imbibed by the Hebrews, was shown by the singular 
readiness with which they entered into the scheme for the 
worship of the golden calf. 

Revival of the Ancient Worship. — About the end of their 
Egyptian bondage, there seems to have been a temporary 
revival of the spirit of true worship, when, driven to despair, 
they cried to the Lord. And one great end of the Passover, 
which was instituted before they left Egypt, was to bring them 
back to the simple worship of their fathers, and especially to 
bring out that quiet, domestic character, which formed so great 
a contrast to the splendid temple-worship of Egypt. The more 
specific design of the Passover was to commemorate the de- 
liverance from the bondage of Egypt. That deliverance was a 
most impressive type of the great deliverance from the bondage 
of sin which was afterwards to be achieved, by the shedding 
of the blood of Him whom the paschal lamb prefigured. The 
ordinance that constantly looked back on the one deliverance 
was designed to encourage the faithful to look forward to the 
other. 

Lessons in the Arts of Peace. — In other respects, the Israel- 
ites may have learned many instructive lessons from Egypt. 
Many of the useful arts, including the art of government, of 
agriculture, of gardening, the useful and ornamental arts, along 
with science, and other kinds of learning, were j)rosecuted with 
groat success. Many of the laws of Moses were founded upon 
arrangements with which the Israelites had become familiar in 
Egypt. If it had not been for the unbelief of the people, 
which doomed them to wander in the wilderness till the genera- 
tion that came out of Egypt died, they would have carried up 
to Palestine all that was valuable in Egyptian civilization, in 
union with that pure system of worship which God gave them 
from Sinai 

Darkness in other Farts of the World. — In other parts of 
the world the state of religion was now becoming darker and 
darker. We have already, in this chapter, spoken of the 
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religion of Egypt. From the Assyrian inscriptions we learn 
that in Assyria and in Chaldsea idolatry had by this time been 
developed to a very deplorable extent. The chief Assyrian god 
was Asshur — probably the ileified patriarch of Gen. x. 11 — but 
they had thirteen principal gods and many minor divinities. 
Tlie chief god of the Babylonians was called II, or Ra (often 
Bel). Besides the chief god, tliere were twelve principal deities, 
who were worshipped in suitable temples. The number of 
inferior deities was enormous. Many of the towns and villages 
throughout Babylonia and Assyria appear to have had each 
its own particular deities ; and, in an inscription in the reign 
of Sardanapalus, mention is made of four thousand gods.* 
Phoenicia, then making rapid progi’ess in commerce and civil- 
ization, was particularly addicted to idolatry. The worship of 
Baal and Ashtoreth was carried on there with extraordinary 
devotion, and of course was spread abroad with every Phoeni- 
cian colony. When we think how strongly this awful tide of 
idolatry was setting in upon the world, we see what a glorious 
blessing was conferred on it first by the call of Abraham, and 
then by the ordinances of Moses ; and we may realize how dif 
ficult and noble was the duty assigned to Abraham and his seed 
— to be witnesses for the one true God against whole nations 
of idolaters. 

The other principal deities of the Assyrians and the Babylonians, as stated by 
Sir Henry Rawllnson, were —1 Anu; 2. Bilu-Nepru, or Bel Nimrod; 3 Hea, or Iloa; 
4 Mulita, or Bilta, the supreme goddess ; 5. Iva, god of the sky ; 0. San, or Sham, god 
of the sun; 7. Hurki, or Sin, god of the moon; 8. Nin, or Bar; 9 Bel-Mero<lach ; 
10. Nergal ; 11 Ishtar, or Astarte ; 12 Nebo. See Kssay by Sir 11. ItawUnson, in 
U Rawlinson's Herodotus, vol i., p. 584. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE WILDERNESS OF SINAI AND THE EAST 
OP JORDAN. 

FROM THE DEPARTURE OUT OF EGYPT TO THE DEATH OF MOSES. 
ExODUH XV.— Deut. xxxlv. 


SECTION I. — THE JOURNEY TO SINAI. 

The scene at the Red Sea— Description of the wilderness of Sinai— The wilderness of 

Sill! Rephidim— Meeting with Jethro — Mount Sinai— The scene of the law-giving. 

The Scene at the Red Sea. — It is not difHcult to picture the 
situation of the Israelites on the mornmg after their miraculous 
passage of the sea. Here, at the water-edge, are groups of men 
and women, watching the rolling tide as it casts heavily on the 
beach the ghastly corpses of Egyptian warriors. Yonder, where 
the rock juts out into the sea, are clusters of children, who have 
never before seen the sea, gathering the red sea-weed, and the 
brilliant shells and corals, or watching the movements of the 
strange-looking creatures that roam among the pools. Away, 
dotted over the rocky heights, or in closer masses in the hollows 
between, are flocks of sheep, of goats, of oxen, and of camels, 
cropping up the spare herbage of the desert, or making eager 
journeys in quest of water. Conspicuous above the encamp- 
ment is the strange column, that appears as a pillar of cloud by 
day and of fire by night, and becomes from this time the Heaven- 
sent guide of the host through the wilderness. The whole mul- 
titude have that excited look which denotes the recent occur- 
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rence of some strange transaction. Everywhere their conversa- 
tion bears on the great event of the night : intimate friends 
telling one another what they saw, and how they felt, — tasking 
their fancy to describe the coloured glow of the waves, “as 
it were a sea of glass mingled with fire ; ” or the awful crash 
of the crystal walls, as they clasped the Egyptians in their 
merciless embrace. An expression of freedom sits on every 
face. One countenance, however, may exhibit a mingled ex- 
pression, as if the spirit of composure and the spirit of 
anxiety were moulding it by turns. Others may deem their 
troubles to be past ; but that thoughtful, king-like man, with 
the eagle eye, and the mild expression, and the massive brow, 
knows that they are but beginning. He knows that desert 
well. He knows that it contains no sufficient provision for 
that host, throughout its whole length and breadth. How are 
they to be fedi How is he to answer them when they ask 
him for water 1 He cannot tell. One thing only ho knows, — 
that God has brought them there ; and that, should He even 
order them into the very heart of that wilderness, there is no 
other course to be thought of but to trust and to obey. 

Near the spot where the Israelites are usually supposed to 
have halted on crossing the Red Sea, are the Ayin Mousa, or 
“ Springs of Moses, seven in number, where a clump of palm- 
trees, tamarisks, and oleanders still greets tlie traveller.* 
Marah (that is, “bitter”), where the Israelites found the water 
bitter (Ex. xv. 23), is thought to bo a place now called 
Huwarah, twenty or thirty miles farther on, where there is a 
small basin, about five feet in diameter and eighteen inches 
deep, still containing bitter water.! Elim (Ex. xv. 27), 

* Musa [Ayin Mousa]. Dr. Ilobinson counted seven distinct springs, others 

more recently have made out seventeen.. .The water leaves a calcareous deposit, like 
the great fountains of Tyre ; and this, having accumulated during long ages, has 
formed a little mound. A few stunted palm-trees cluster round it, and a few tamarisks 
bear them company ; which they much need in this lonely spot, for the desert spreads 
all around, bleak and bare as the sea itself.” — Murray* n Handbook for Syria and 
Palestine, p. 11, 

t “Ain Hawarah [Huwkrah], *the Fountain of Destruction* (sixteen and a half 
hours [thirty- three miles] from Ain Milsa), is the next fountain. The water is bitter. . . . 
Around are a few stunted palms, and a little thicket of the thorny ghtirkild . . . Should 
the thirsty traveller hasten forward now to drink at the fountain, his Arabs will re- 
strain him by the cry, ' Mflrr I mtirr ! ’ Bitter I bitter ! "—Ibid. p. 13. 
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where they found twelve wells and seventy palm-trees, is prob- 
ably the Wady Ghiirundel, five miles from Huwarah, ‘‘a 
gracefully undulated sandy territory, scattered over with thick 
clumps of the tamarisk -tree and small palms, with fountains in 
the neighbourhood.”* 

Description of the Wilderness of Sinai. — The wilderness 
which the Israelites had now begun to traverse, is not the 
flat expanse of sand that many suppose it to be. It is a 
region of rocks and ridges, usually bare, but often grand, 
and sometimes, in shady nooks and ravines, almost beautiful. 
‘^I walked forward for a few miles,” says a lady traveller, 
describing this part of the journey, “ past a prodigious black 
rock, which rose in grand contrast with the brown mountains ; 
the sea, of the deepest blue, opening out at the end of the 
gorge, and bounded afar by the Egyptian hills, dressed in 
heavenly hues. We came down upon the sea, and went in 
and out, between it and the mountains, many times. The 
rocks were the most diversified I ever saw. I noted them on 
the S]X)t as being black, green, crimson, lilac, maroon, yellow, 
golden, and white ; and their form was that of a whole host of 
cones.” But the hardships of the desert came apace. Strug- 
gling on foot through a steep, narrow, rocky ascent, like a long 
zigzag staircase, hardly wide enough for a baggage-camel, the 
traveller could not help thinking — “ What a place was this for 
the Hebrew mothers with their sucking babes ! They who 
had lived on the banks of the never-failing Nile, and drunk 
their fill of its sweet waters, must have been aghast at the 
aspect of a scene like this, where the eye, Avandering as it will, 
can see nothing but briglit and solemn rocks, and a sky without 

a cloud ! At every step we found the scriptural imagery 

rising up before our minds — the imagery of overshadowing 

• “Wady Ghurundel is the next station ....This may be safely identified with 
Elim. The whole desert is almost absolutely bare and barren, but Wady Ghiirundel is 
fringed with trees and shrubs, forming a charming oasis Here are the stuntetl i>alm8, 
with their hairy trunks and disheveUed branches. Here, too, are the feathery tama- 
risks, with gnarled boughs, their leaves dripping with what the Arabs call manna. And 
here is the acacia, with its gray foliage and bright blossoms, tangled by its desert- 
growth into a thicket. Pleasant is the acacia to the sight, wearied by the desert-glare ; 
but it has a higher and holier interest, as the tree of the * burning bush,* and the 
* ahittim-wood * of the tabernacle.” — Murray' t Handbook /or Syria and Palestine^ p. 14. 
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rocks, sheltering wings, water brooks, anti rain filling the pools ; 
— even we, with our comforts, and our well-filled water-skins, 
relieved our mental oppression wdth imagery like this. The 
faith of Moses must have been strong, to bear him up in sucli 
a scene ; and what must have been the clamour and despair 
of the slavish multitude, whose hoj)e and courage had been 
extinguished by that bondage, which yet left their domestic 
affections in all their strength ? ’’ * 

The Wilderness of Sin : Rephidim. — After leaving their en- 
campment at Elim, the Israelites proceeded to the wilderness 
of Sin, — an extensive sandy plain, stretching along the shore 
of the Red Sea. Tliere the people showed a very ollensive 
spirit, murmuring distrustfully for food. Their iniinnurings 
were rebuked ; but a daily sup])ly of food, in the form of 
manna, was sent to meet their hunger. Through the Wady 
Feiran,t the opening of which still presents so well-clothed and 
verdant an appearance, that it has been calhHl the “Ed(*n 
of the desert,” and which at one time must have been the 
seat of a considerable population, it is sup])osed that they 
penetrated into the inner and most mountainous part of the 
peninsula. The next important station was Rephidim (Ex. 
xvii. 1), whence, at God’s commaiMl, Moses went with the 
elders to strike the rock in lfor(*b, and to procure from it a 
supply of water. Tradition points out, as the rock which 
Moses struck, a largo block of granite, some twenty feet in 
height, marked by several horizontal gi’ooves, like mouths, 

* ** Eastern Life,” by Mias Martiueau. While referring to this able writer’s work, 
we must take the opportunity of protesting, once for all, against the spirit in which 
she often writes of the authority of the Bible, and against the disrespect she casts on 
those who believe it to bo the inspired word of (iod. Since the publication of lier 
Autobiography, the extreme and imlnful nature of her scepticism lias been well known. 

t “Wady Fkiran. The eye is refreshed by the sight of some bushy palms, and 
verdant gardens, watered from a well at a place called Husselych About a mile 

farther, the ruins of an ancient village may be seen, on a mountain to the left 

Half an hour after passing this place, we enter another and much larger palm grove, 
with whose graceful branches the spre^ing tamarisk mingles ; a little streamlet winds 
through the thicket in its gravelly bed ; hoary, tottering ruins cling to the rugged 
acclivities around ; and the dark oiienings of rock-hewn hermitages dot the cliffs far 
overhead. This is FeirAn, the I'aradise of the Bedawin [Bedouin], and the site of an 
early ecclesiastical city. Just opposite the ruined city is the mouth of Wady AleiyAt, 
a wild, picturesque glen, which winds away up southward to the ))a8e of HerbAl, whose 
Jagged summits are seen towering over all intervening cliffs.” — Murray's Harulbook for 
Syria and Falutine, p. 10. 
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such as might have been formed by the flowing of water. 
But it is more likely that Moses struck the rock high up the 
hill, and that the water descended, now by one valley, now by 
another, while the people were in the wilderness of Sinai, and 
needed a supernatural supply. It was at Eephidim, too, that 
they encountered and conquered the Amalekites, — a tribe of 
Edomites animated by the fiercest jealousy, on account of 
Jacob's seed having been preferred to Esau’s, — who came upon 
their rear, and annoyed the feeble and helpless of the host. 
This tribe had probably their usual residence in the Wady 
Feiran, or in that neighbourhood. Moses, with his hands sup- 
ported by Aaron and Ilur, held lus rod outstretched while the 
battle was going on, in token of dependence on the help of 
God. While his hands were extended Israel prevailed ; when 
they were let down Ainalek prevailed. 

Meeting with Jethro. — It was in this neighbourhood that 
Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, now came to meet him, 
bringing witli him Zipporah, Moses’ wife, and her two sons. 
The advice which Jetliro gave to Moses, when he saw how 
overburdened he wa.s with his work, — to appoint judges 
from among the people to decide the ordinary causes, ivh-ile 
only those of unusual difficulty should be brought before him- 
self, — led to a thorough organization of the fieople, and' to 
the appointment of a gradation of rulers, — “rulers of thou- 
sands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens ” 
(Ex. xviiL 25). In compliance with the invitation of Moses, 
some at least of the family of Jethro threw in their lot with 
the Israelites, and accompanied them through the wilderness to 
Canaan (Num. x. 29-32). Tliey are known in the history as 
the Kenites, and are occasionally introduced to our notice 
(Judges! 16; iv. 11, 17). 

Mount SinaL — The next encampment was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mount Sinai. Here the mountcdns assume 
that bold, and lofty, and fearfully bare aspect, which gives to 
them their peculiar character of majesty and desolation. The 
chief materials of which the rocks are composed are, granite, 
porphyry, and sandstone. These rocks are richly tinted with 
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red, and the whole regioivhas a reddish colour. But which ol 
all the hills in the peninsulairis the real Sinai, wherfe God mani- 
fested his glory and ^ave forth his holy law ? "Bjus is a question^ 
about which much difference of opinion * has rong prevailetl. 
Neither the name “ Sinai ” nor the name “ Horeb ” is now 
known among the Arabs. The mountains of the peninsula 
separate into two or three" groups, e^h of which has a summit 
higligr than tiie neighbouring mountains ; — Mount Serbal,"'*" 
in the north-west groyp, near the Wady Feiran ; Mount St. 
Catherine, in the east ; and Um Shom^r, in the south-east group, 
which is 4/he highest of the whol% range. Each of these has 
been put forward as the Sinai of the Bible; but none of them 
fulfils tha conditions required by the hi^ory ; and for a very long 
peri<^ the mountain to which tradition has chiefly pointed ijrthat 
calTed Jebel Mousa, “the Hill of Moses?^ Jebel Mousa is not 
a separate mountain, but one of the peaks of a longish ridge, 
to which the name of Horeb is now commonly given by Chris- 
Min travellers. Near to Jebel Mous|^ on the northern side, 
stretches an extensive plain, called Wady Er-Riihah ; quite large 
enough to have contained th? whole host of the Israt'lites, who 
were encamped close to Mount Sinai when the law was given. 
There is another large plain on the southern side of the moun- 
tain. As the traveller advances on the northern side, the valley 
opens wider and wider, and is full of shrubs and tufts^ of herbs ; 
it is flanked on each side by lofty mountains of dark granite — 
stem, naked, splintered peaks, and ridges, of indescribable gran- 
deur ; and it is terminated by the bold and awful front of 

* ** Sbrbal, next to Sinai, is the most interesting mountain in the peninsula. It is 
even more grand and striking in outline than its honoured lival. It rises high above 
the neighbouring summits, — * all in lilac hues and purple shadows,’ as the morning sun 
sheds upon it his bright beams It is a vast mass of peaks, which in most points of 
view may be reduced to five. These are all of granite, and rise so precipitously, so 
column-like, from the brbken ground that forms the roots of the mountain, as at first 

sight to appear inaccessible Tlie view from the summit will amply repay the toil. 

The highest peak is a huge block of granite On this, as on the back of some petrified 
tortoise, you stand and overlook the whole peninsula of Binai. The Red 8ea, with the 
I^Kyptian hills opposite, .... on the east, the vast cluster of what is commonly called 
Sinai, — and towering high above all, the less famous but most magnificent of all, tlie 
Mont Blanc of these parts, the unknown and nnvisited Um Shaumer [ShomerJ.” 
— Murray* 8 Handbook for Syria and Palestine^ pp. 21. 

Mount Serb&l is rejected chiefly because the approaches to it are covered with enor* 
mous boulders, through which it is hardly possible to find a path. 
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lloreb, rising* in frowning majesty, from twelve hundred to 
fift^n hw^dl^d feet in perpendicular height. Oij the left of 
iHoreb, in a nart6>^ valley, a convent is situated, called the con- 
vent of St. Catherine : the deep verdure of ks fruit-trees and 
cypresses is seen as tfie traveller appA>aches, — an oasis of 
beauty .amid scenes of the stern^t desolation. This valley 
is known to the Arabs as Wady »Shu’^ib, or “the ^T^le of 
Jeth^,” and is sai<l to be the place where Jethro met Moses. 
(Kx. x^iii.) The front of Horeb rises steep like a wall, — 
truly “the mount that might be touclied.” (Heb. xii. 18.) 

The Scene of the Law-giving. — The ascent of the mountains 
which form the different peaks of Horeb is very difficult, owing 
to their excessive ruggedness. Oti reaching the top of the peak 
called Jebel Mousa^ Dr. Kobinson became convinced that it 
coulct not have been the summit from which the law was given. 
No part of it could be seen from the plain Er-Rahali. There 
is, however, another brow of Horeb, which overlooks this p^in. 
The highest of tdie peaks on this part of the inountain is ca®fl 
llas-es-Sftfsafeh. The cliff here rises out of a basin to tLe height 
of five hundretl feet ; and the deep hollows, worn by the weather 
in the granite, have the appearance of architectural ornaments* 
Trom this summit the whole plain Er Rjihah is visible, with th& 
adjacent wadys and mountains. “Here, or on some one of the 
adjacent cliffs, was the spot w here the Lon l dnscendpd-m.^re, 
mul proelRiTrifH:! the la w ; here lay the plain where the whole con- 
gregation might be assembled ; here w'as the mount that could be 
approached and touched, if not forbidden ; and here the mountain 
brow where alone the lightnings and the thick cloud could be 
visible, and the thunders and the voice of the trump he heard, 
when the Lord came down in the sight of all the people upon 
Mount Sinai 

It must be added, that some travellers, including Carl Ritter, 
one of the greatest authorities in Bible geography, still believe 
Jebel Mousa to have been ^ the real Sinai, and the plain to the 
south of this peak to have been the place where the children of 
Israel were encamped. From this plain they could easily have 

^ Robinson, voL 1 , p. 107 
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seen the top of the mount. On the otlier hand, the conductors 
of the ordnance survey of Sinai,* hold by the view of Robinson. 
Captain H. S. Palmer thinks that Ras-es-Siifsafeh is the peak 
on which God descended, but that other transactions may have 
occurred on Jebel Mousa, thus explaining its name and the tradi 
tion out of which it arose. 

A traveller of eminence, Dr. Beke, in his Origines Biblicte,^^ 
holds that Sinai and Horeb were not in the i)oninsula at all, 
but on the eastern side of the Gulf of Akabah, deeming that gulf 
to have been the sea ” which the Israelites crossed. This 
view has commended itself to hardly any one ; ]>iii Captain 
Palmer thinks it quite possible that the great desert of Arabia, 
east of Akabah, may have been the scene of the forty years’ 
wandering. 


SECTION II. THE LAW-GIVING. 


Modes of communication with the people -The morai law— The ceremonial law-- 
The judicial law — Purpose of the law — Its twofold design — The golden calf— 
Nadab and Abihu — The Tabernacle— Subsequent history of Sinai. 


Modes of Communication with the People. — The communi- 
cations which God had with the Israelites on Horeb were 
held part ly directly, but chiefly through Mo ses. All the people 
divinev ojee pro claim the law of the ten command- 
ments. The feSing of terror to which this gave rise was so 
overpowering, that they entreated that they might not hear 
that voice again. After much solemn preparation, Moses was 
called up to the top of the mount, and God communicated to 
him many of the particulars of what we are accustomed to call 
the Law of Moses. The ten commandments God wrote on two 
tables of stone, which he delivered into the hands of his servant. 
He also gave him directions for the construction of a taber- 
nacle, or sacred tent, which was to be the visible shrine, or 
dwelling place of God ; and of a sacred ark or chest, that was 
to be kept in it, to be called “ the ark of the testimony, because 


• Ordnance Survey of the Peninsula of Sinai, by Captains Wilson and Palmer, undei 
direction of Colonel Sir H. James, R.E., Director-General of the Ordnance Survey, 
1689. 
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it was to contain the law which God had delivered to Moses, 
and which the people had declared that they would obey. Its 
name denoted that it would bear testimony against them in 
case of their disobedience. Instructions were given, also, for 
the furniture of the tabernacle, and for the garments that were 
to be worn by the appointed priests of the nation. 

The Moral Law. — It has been usual to divide the law of 
Moses into three parts — the moral, the ceremonial, and the judi- 
cial. Clear and bold, on the very front of the whole system, 
was written the truth, that there is but one God, and that no 
image or similitude is to be used in his worship. The moral 
la^ was expressed briefly in the ten commandments : it is the 
expression of the divine will in reference to duties which arise 
from the unchangeable distinctions of right and wrong. All 
through the Bible, to the very close, this moral law is repeated 
and re-echoed as the fundamental rule for human life. 

The Ceremonial Law. — The ceremonial law was the part that 
prescribed the types and symbols by which the great truths of 
the gospel were now to be prefigured. The most important of 
tjiese were the sacr ifices. Large additions were made to the 
sacrifices formerly in use : besides the simple burnt-offering, 
there were now specified the sin-ofteri ng. the trespass-offerin g. 
the meat-offer ing, and the thank-offering. An order of priest- 
hood alsg was now instituted. Instead of each head of a family 
or elder doing the work of priest, Aar on and his sons wer e set 
apart for all the duties of the priesthood, and were invested 
with robes denoting their office. The members of the tribe of 
Levi were constituted attendants and assistants to the priests. 
The necessity of approaching God through a mediator was typi- 
fied by this appointment : the priests generally, and the high 
priest in particular, typified Christ, by whom alone sinners 
have access to the just and holy God. (Heb. iv. 14-16; x. 
19-22.) 

Minute directions were given as to the manner in which 
every sacrifice was to be offered and every religious duty per- 
formed. It was specially enacted, that when the people should 

have taken possession of the Land of Promise, all the males 
( 088 ) 9 
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should go up three times a year to the centre of the national 
worship, to observe the festivals of Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles. A great feature of the ceremonial law was, that it 
made use of outward and earthly things as the symbols of things 
inward and heavenly. The need of an atonement for the sinner’s 
guilt was typified by the shedding of the blood of animals. The 
same solemn rite indicated that the forfeited life of the sinner 
could be redeemed only by another life being given up in his 
room. The need of inward purity was typified by constant 
washings of the flesh and of the clothes. Heaven was typified 
by the most holy place in the tabernacle, where the bright light 
shone indicating God’s ])resence, and into which the high 2 )riest 
could not enter without the blood of sacrifice. Another feature 
of the ceremonial law was, that the minutest parts of relig- 
ious duty were most rigidly prescribed by it. Under the New 
Testament, these ceremonial observances have ])cen siii)erseded, 
and a freedom unknown to the Jew has been introduced into the 
service of God. This change is much dwelt on in some of the 
epistles in the New Testament. Owing to the precise, formal 
way in w^hich every act of worship was prescribed in the old 
economy, it was represented as a state of bondage ; in contrast 
to which the more unfettered dispensation of the gospel was an 
economy of freedom. The one was like Hagar, Abraham’s 
bondmaid ; the other like Sarah, who was free. (Gal. iv. 22.) 

The Judicial Law. — The jvdicial part of the law of Moses 
was that which regulated the administration of justi ce, the 
ri ght s_of property, the punishment of criminals, the care of the 
poor, the education of the young, €Ke numbering and registration 
of the people, and other matters commonly regulated by civil 
law in such countries as our own. The land of Canaan was to 
be divided among all the people, so that each man should have 
a property and a home of his own. J’Lp. exception was to be 
^he tribe of Levi, which, as b eing consecrated to the Lord, was 
to be specially provided for. They had no territorial inheritance, 
but only certain cities for their residence; and in lieu of a share 
of the land they got a tithe or tenth of the produce of the whole. 
The usual punishment for theft was, to restore four or five times 
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the value of the article stolen. Persons who had injured others 
were to have a corresponding injury inflicted on themselves. 
Murderers were to be put to death. Nothing could exceed the 
beauty and kindness of the provisions for the treatment of the 
poor. Slavery was not wholly abolished, but the slave was 
protected by several enactments made in his favour. Besides 
many other arrangements, it was provided that each fiftieth 
year should be a year of jubilee, and that their ancient posses- 
sions should return that year to any of the people whom poverty 
had obliged to dispose of them. Parents wprft mnat Rnlp mnly 
charged^ to. in^ruc_^th^mr children in^he law of God,, to. explain 
to them the meaning of the Pa.ssover and the other ordinances, 
and to tell them of all God’s wonderful dealings with the 
nation. The people were encouraged to be kind and courteous 
ill their m annoraj p»ppniA.11y_±nwArd and toward aged 

and afflicted persons. Holidays and seasons of rejoicing were 
])rovided very abundantly, at different periods of the year, es- 
pecially at the three great annual gatherings, and at the harvest, 
the vintage, and the sheep-shearing. A happier life than that 
which God designed for the Israelites there could hardly have 
been ; if only they had been faithful to their covenant, they 
would have become the envy of every nation.* 

Purpose of the Law. — It should be carefully observed that 
the law of IVIoses was not designed to be a covenant of eternal 
life. / The people were not led to believe that obedience to the 
law wouhl secure for them individually the everlasting favour 
of God. \As a nation, they enjoyed God’s favour before the law 
was given ; and as indiviiluals, the very sacrifices which the 
law required them to make pointed to the substitution of the 
Lamb of God in their room, as the means of their deliverance 
from sin and its punishment. The rewards and the punishments 
of their law were mainly confined to the present lifa It did 
not in any way interfere with that plan of salvation for sinners 
through a Redeemer, which God had announced to Adam and 

* See Michaclis's Commentaries on the Law of Moses ; Wines on the Laws of the 
Ancient Hebrews, &c. It would be quite away from the purpose of this book to enter 
into the critical question whether all the Hebrew laws were given by Moses. We follow 
the narrative as it stands. 
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Eve, and had confirmed by his covenant with Abraham. On 
the contrary, it pointed to that Saviour. By the greatly in- 
creased number and variety of the sacrifices, men were taught 
more clearly than before that they were guilty beings, that they 
could not save anrl that -yyithoyt sliedding of blood 

there wa s no remi s sion of s ins. But nothing was more common 
than for men of proud heart to pervert the purpose for which 
the law was given, and to suppose that, if they obeyed it out- 
wardly, they would personally secure the favour of God. In 
some of the epistles of the New Testament this error is assailetl 
with great force. It is shown that the law of Moses was meant 
bo be a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ ; that their own 
actions, imperfect and sinful at the very best, could never de- 
serve the favour of God ; and that they must be indebted for 
salvation entirely to the free mercy and love of God in Christ. 

Its Twofold Design. — In general terms, it may be said that 
the design of the law of Mo.se.s was twofold ; — in the first place, 
t o preserve the Israelites, aaa tho roughly peculiar. people, distinct 
from other nations, in their laws, customs, religion, and govern- 
ment ; and, in the secon d place , to supply additional light as to 
the way of salvation, and to advance tlie_Ch^ch’s, spiritual life. 
The constitution given to the Hebrew nation was such, that they 
could not abandon the worship of the true God anti become like 
other nations, without tearing up the very founilations of their 
prosperity, and plunging themselves at once into an abyss of 
misery. Though an additional measure of light was imparted 
as to the way of salvation by means of new sacrifices and other 
typical ordinances, that great subject was still wrapped in con- 
siderable obscurity. It was God^s purpose that the grand doc- 
trine of salvation should only dawn by degrees on the eyes of his 
Church. Spiritual and moral life could as yet, therefore, have 
but an imperfect development ; and we need not wonder that 
great defects and blemishes appeared in the lives of the best 
men of the period. 

It has sometimes been attempted to be shown that the relig- 
ious system of Moses was not original, but substantially bor- 
rowed from Egypt, But there is hardly anything even ol 
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plausibility to recommend this conjecture. Whatever elements 
of sound natural theology may have been exemplified in tlie Egyp- 
tian religion would of course reappear in the system of Moses ; 
but in most of its important features the system of Moses, in- 
stead of resembling that of Egypt, was a contrast to it, and many 
matters of detail were prescribed apparently with the design of re- 
moving as far as possible every trace of Egyptian or other idolatry. 

The Gk>lden Oalf. — The terror which the Israelites had felt on 
hearing the voice of God from the top of the mount lasted a 
very short time, and did not lead to any permanently good 
result. Moses had been but forty days on the top of the mount, 
when a great and almost incredible change took place on the 
spirit of the people. In their hearts, they wished to return to 
Egypt ; and as if to prepare for this, they took steps to in- 
stitute a form of worship similar to that of the Egyptians. 
(Acts vii. 39.) Having forced Aaron to join in their project, 
they induced him to demand of the people the golden ear-rings 
and ornaments which they had brought in great number from 
Egypt. Out of these there was constructed a golden calf ; and 
when Moses came down from the mount, he found the people wor- 
shipping the image, with all the revelry of a heathen festival, as 
the god which had brought them up out of the land of Egypt 
Witliout some ac(piaintance with Egyptian idolatry, from which 
the notion of the golden calf was plainly borrowetl, this par- 
ticular form of worship could hardly have been resorted to. 
The worship of the bull was notoriously common in Egypt ; 
especially at Memphis, where, as we have already remarked, 
the Apis, or black bull, was worshipped with the utmost splen- 
dour; and at Heliopolis, where the Mnevis received honours 
hardly less magnificent. The bull was a representation of Osiris, 
and was supposed to embody certain divine qualities — such as 
strength and endurance — that were deemed worthy of homage; 
The golden calf, on this principle, was probably meant to repre- 
sent certain divine qualities which had been exhibited in the 
deliverance of Israel ; the figure of the image — a young ox — 
denoting strength ; and the substance of which it was composed 
— gold — signifying richness and glorious splendour. The fla- 
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grant contrast between this mode of worship and that enjoined 
by Moses showed, as we have said, that instead of being founded 
on the Egyptian system, that of Moses was founded on quite 
different principles. But the formation and the worship of such 
an image showed how completely the idolatry of Egypt had 
taken hold of the people ; and the act was, in the circumstances, 
doubly criminal, inasmuch as God had just given an express 
prohibition against making gods of silver or of gold, llis dis- 
pleasure with the people was so great, that, had not Moses in- 
terceded very fervently for them, they would liave been entirely 
rejected, and deprived of all the blessings of his covenanted 
people. The self-denial and the patriotic feeling of Moses never 
shone more remarkably than on this occasion, when God threat 
ened to destroy the nation, and from the seed of Moses to 
raise up a people more worthy of himself. Moses with all his 
heart rejected a proposal that would have brought much dis 
tinction to his family, and interceded for the people until their 
ancient position and promises were restored. 

Nadab and Abihu. — Another act of df^fiance? of the divine 
authority took place at Sinai. Nadab and Abihu, two of the 
sons of Aaron, and of the order of priests, disregarding the 
divine order, put “ strange tire in their censers when they 
went to their holy service. “There went out tire from the 
Lord and consumed them, and they died before tln^ Lord.’' It 
is impossible not to be struck with the contrast between the 
tidelity of the Bible in recording such discreditable acts, and th<) 
spirit of national vanity which inspired the inscriptions on the 
Chaldsean and the Egyptian monuments. If it be objected 
that on the Egyptian monuments we have no record of the 
destruction of Pharaoh and his host, and that therefore the 
whole story is apocryphal, the answer is that disasters had no 
place in these Egyptian records. They were intended solely to 
perpetuate the glory of the country. How could the Bible 
narrative have been constructed in so different a spirit, but for 
the fact that its object was to record, not the history of a nation, 
but the progress of the kingdom of God ; and that for this end 
the writers were placed under the guidance of God's Spirit, and 
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recorded not what pleased themselves, but what was according 
to his will ? J osephus makes no mention of the golden calf. 

The Tabernacle. — The order for the construction of the sacred 
Tabernacle had been given before the tragedy of the golden calf, 
but its execution seems to have taken place afterwards. The 
great object of the Tabernacle was to represent God dwelling in 
the midst of his people, and accordingly its place was in the 
midst of the encampment. It was the scene of the solemn 
public worship of the nation. The pattern and the mode of 
execution were communicated by inspiration to Bezaleel, its 
chief constructer ; and the means of erecting it were furnished 
by the free-will offerings of the people. In the innermost 
sanctuary, or the Most Holy Place, was the ark of the cove- 
nant, containing the tables of the law ; above the ark was the 
mercy-seat, on which, once a year, the high priest sprinkled 
hlood ; and on the mercy-seat knelt, face to face, two golden 
cherubim with outspread wings ; denoting that through the 
apjMDinted propitiation the holy Go<l now held blessed inter- 
course with his creatures. In the outer sanctuary, or Holy 
Place, separated by a curtain from the inner, stood various 
pieces of sacred furniture — the altar of incense, the table of 
shewbread, the golden candlestick ; and here, day by day, the 
priests came to offer incense with the daily sacrifice. In the 
court outside of the Tabernacle stood the altar of burnt-offering, 
on which the daily sacrifices were presented in the sight of the 
assembled people ; and the laver of brass, containing water for 
the sacred ablutions. The Tabernacle was covered with curtains 
of rare value and beauty. In the contrast between this simple 
structure and the highly elaborate stone-temples of Egypt we 
see the divine mind pointing to simplicity and spirituality as 
the acceptable qualities of his worship; while the costly and 
beautiful curtains seem to have been designed to symbolize that 
holy nature in which God was to be revealed when the Word 
should become flesh and “tabernacle” among men (John i. 14). 

Subsequent History of Sinai. — The people had been en- 
camped at Mount Sinai for about a year, when, the law and all 
pertaining to it having been given, and the tabernacle and all 
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its appendages having been constructed, the pillar of cloud 
moved forwartl, and the host advanced in the direction of the 
Promised Land. The sacred locality of Sinai and Horeb does 
not again obtain prominence in the Scripture narrative. Once, 
and only once, the Bible history returns to Horeb : — when 
Elijah has fled from Ahab ; has advanced a day’s journey 
into the wilderness of Beer-sheba ; has seen a vision as he 
slept under the retem^ or broom-plant of the desert has pro- 
ceeded forty days’ journey to Horeb, the mount of God ; and 
has had his memorable meeting there with Jehovah. (1 Kings 
xix.) It is but a conjecture, that, when the Apostle Paul 
visited Arabia (Gal. L 17), he may have gone to Sinai, and 
have had suggested to him the allegory of the two mountains, 
which he makes use of in the Epistle to the Galatians (ch. iv.). 
For the most part, the Jews do not seem to have cared to visit 
Sinai. Early in the Christian centuries it became a hiding- 
place for the persecuted Christians of neighbouring countries^ 
among whom was Catherine of Alexandria, whose body (accord- 
ing to the legend), after she had been brought back to Egypt, 
and had suffered martyrdom there, was carried by angels to the 
top of the mountain that now bears her name. For centuries 
Sinai was a favourite resort of monks and anchorets, who, how- 
ever, suffered much from the Saracens. At Feirrm, or Paran, 
there seems once to have been a town ; and the bishop of Feiran, 
and also the bishop of Sinai, are often mentioned in early 
Church history. At one time, it is said, six or seven thousand 
monks and hermits were distributed over the mountains. The 
Convent of St. Catherine is the only one now remaining, and 
numbers but from twenty to thirty monks. An archbishop of 
the Greek Church nominally presides over it ; but owing to the 
exactions of the Bedouins, it is said, he cannot reside thera If 
he were there, the great gate of the convent would have to be 
reopened, and for six months every Arab would have liberty to 
enter, and eat and drink at will. As the convent cannot affonl 
this, the gate has been built up; and the only entrance is 
by a small door, thirty feet from the ground, to which visitors 
* Translated juniper tree** in the English version. 
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are pulled up by a rope and windlass. It was in this convent 
that Professor Tischendorf, in 1859, found the celebrated manu- 
script of the Greek New Testament, now known as the Codex 
Sinaiticus, one of the oldest in existence, and universally recog- 
nized as of first-class authority. 

The number of Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, now inhabiting 
the peninsula of Sinai is reckoned at from four thousand to six 
thousand. They are professedly Mohammedans, but they have 
little sense of religion, and they plunder wherever they may. 


SECTION III. — THE FORTY YEARS* WANDERING. 

Kadesh-barnea lusting for fleali — The twelve spies — The punishment — Monotony of the 
forty years— Rebellion of Korah —The budding of Aaron's rod. 

Kadesh-bamea : Lusting for Flesh. — Wlien the Israelites 
left Sinai, and during their subsequent movements, their course 
was deterininod by the pillar of cloud and of fire that went 
before them. “ \Vlien the ark set forward, Moses said. Arise, 
liord, and let thine enemies be scattered ; and let them that 
hate thee flee before thee. And when it resteil, he said, 
lleturn, O T^ord, unto the many thousands of Israel.” Tlie 
wauderei's proceeded through the wilderness by a route which 
we cannot trace now, as the names have almost all perished, till 
they came to Kadesh-barnea,* on the outskirts of the land 
of Edom. They had not gone far when the whole mul- 
titude fell a lusting,” and expressed a most vehement desire 
for animal food. The desire was gratified by means of a flight 
of birds called quails ; but the Israelites seem to have fallen 
on them ravenously, and a plague, which proved fatal to a vast 
number, came on them as a chastisement Soon afterwards, 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, was smitten with leprosy, be- 
cause, with Aaron, she had spoken disrespectfully of her brother. 
Moses generously interceded for her with the Lord, and her 
leprosy was healeil. 

* The real position of Kadesh-barnea is uncertain, and has given rise to much debate. 
Robinson places it about twenty-five miles nortlt-west of Petra. Lieutenant Conder, 
of the Palestine Exploration Society, places it in the same neighbourhood. 
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The Twelve Spies. — At Kadesh, God allowed the people 
(comp. Num. xiii. 1 and Deut. i. 22) to send forward twelve 
men, a man from each tribe, to make a survey of the Land of 
Promise, and to bring back a report of its appearance, its pro- 
ducts, and its inhabitants. These spies, the earliest explorers of 
Palestine, seem to have proceeded in a due northerly direction, 
as far as Rehob at the foot of Lebanon, and to have returned 
as they went, taking Hebron on their way. Asa sample of the 
produce, they brought a bunch of grapes from Eshcol, carried 
by two of the men on a pole, and also pomegranates and figs. 
But in regard to the strength of the native inhabitants and 
the prospect of overcoming them, ten out of the twelve spies 
brought back so discouraging a report, that a panic spread 
among the people, and they openly resolved to return to Egypt. 

The Punishment. — As a punishment of the gross unbelief and 
open rebellion shown in this outbreak, they were sentenced to 
wander for forty long years in the desert ; and, with the excep- 
tion of Joshua and Caleb, the only faithful men among the 
spies, all above twenty years of age that had come out of Egypt 
were doomed to die without entering the land. A presumptuous 
attempt by the people to force their way against an opposing 
army of Canaanites and Amalekites was defeated, the Israelites 
being put to flight by these tribes at Hormah, near the southern 
border of the country. 

Monotony of the Forty Years. — It must have been weari- 
some, indeed, to spend forty years in a bare, uninteresting 
desert, nearly destitute of flowers, trees, animals, and other 
objects of interest. The delay was another great lesson of 
patience for the Israelites — another means of exercising the 
spirit that looked forward to a future time for the blessing. 
Almost the only break in the monotony took place when the 
people encamped near the sea (Hum. xiv. 25). The part of 
the sea which they visited at this time was probably the Gulf 
of Akabah, the eastern arm of the Red Sea. We are told 
that one of their encampments was at Ezion-geber, at the head 
of that gulf, afterwards a flourishing sea port in the time of 
Solomon, where he, and after him Jehoshaphat, had a navy 
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that traded to Ophir and Tarsliish (1 Kings ix. 26 ; xxiL 48). 
The sight of the sea, always full of life and interest, must 
have been a great relief, after the cheerless desolation of the 
desert. The Gulf of Akabah abounds with shells and coral, 
interesting objects for a pco]de to behold who had been wan- 
dering so long in a waste howling wilderness. They seem 
to have moved from place to jdace — an arrangement neeessary 
in order to find food for their cattle. They were enclosed, 
however, in a kind of prison, and nothing but faith in the 
divine promise could have afforded any hope of deliverance.* 

Rebellion of Korah. — Unha])pily, when the monotony of the 
forty years was again disturbed, it was by an event of a very 
painful nature — namely, the rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram. The object of this rebellion was to deprive Moses and 
Aaron of their authority j and, as no fewer than two hundred 
and fifty princes of the congregation ” are said to have joined 
in it, it must have been very formidable. The rebellion was 
put an end to by a miraculous opening of the earth, which 
swallowed up Dathan and Abiram and their families ; by a 
lire, which consumed the two hundred and fifty princes, with 
whom probably was Korah ; and by a plague, which cut off 
nearly fifteen thousand of the people. 

The Budding of Aaron's Rod, — In token of the divine ap- 
pointment of the house of Aaron, the miracle of the rods took 
l>lace. Twelve rods were laid in the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, duly labelled, one for each of the tribes; and on the 
morning it was found that the rod of Aaron was budded, and 

* Miss Martinean describes a view through a gorge of the mountains of Arabia, with 
the deep blue of the sky above, and the deeper tint of the sea below, as “ like a peep at 
fairy-land through the mouth of a giant's cave ” “ Pleasant,” says Dr Porter, “ is the 
sight of the waters, after the parched desolation of the rocky wilderness ; pleasant, too, 
is the gentle murmuring of the waves as they break on the pebbly beach, after the 
death like silence of the glens of Sinai ; but pleasanter than aU is the fresh breath of 
the sephyr, which, after playing with the sunlit waves, fans our burning cheeks. . The 
scenery on the one hand is so wild, so bare, and on the other so eUiereal, that one 
is never tired gazing on it. Now we glance at some now feature of the moimtaln 
barrier, and now turn our eyes over the deep blue waters to the beautiful hills of 
Arabia, whose rich tints are ever changing, as the sun rolls on his course, from the 
* russet hue ' of early morn to the light azure of noonday and the deep purple of even ; 
and then, besides, the countless sheUs that strew the beach, exhibiting endless varieties 
of graceful forms and delicate colours, fill the mind with admiration and wonder 
Murray's Handbook, pp 38, 39. 
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had brought forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and yielded 
almonds. The divine appointment of the family of Aaron foi 
the duties of the priesthood was thus significantly shown, and 
no further questioning of it appears to have taken place. 


SECTION IV. — THE ADVANCE TO CANAAN. 

At Kadesh : Miriam’s death : striking the rock — Edom, or Idumaea, and Mount Scir— 
Petra, its wonders and its desolation — Death of Aaron: Mount Hor— Backward 
march through El Arabah : the fiery serpents— The well at Boer. 

At Kadesh: Miriam's Death: Striking the Rock. — At length 
the destined period of the wandering drew to a closa About 
thirty- eight years had elapsed, when the people again found 
themselves at Kadesh, on the borders of Edom, where they 
had been when the spies brought back their discouraging 
report. Three events happened there : — Miriam died and was 
buried ; in reply to an outburst of murmuring, Moses again 
brought water from the rock ; but by striking it, instead of 
speaking to it, he incurred the divine displeasure, in token of 
which he was told that he should not set foot in the Land of 
Promise : further, the people were directed to ask permission 
of the king of Edom to pass peacefully through his borders, on 
their way to their own land. This permission was angrily 
refused ; and the Israelites, to their great disgust, had to make 
a long and weary circuit (which we shall by and by describe) in 
order to reach their own land without passing through Edom. 

Edom, or Idumsea, and Mount Seir. — The land of Edom, or 
Idumaea, is one of no common interest. It stretches along the 
sides of a rocky ridge — Mount Seir — which extends from the 
Gulf of Akabah nearly to the Dead Sea. In the centre of the 
ridge Mount Hor rises in dark and rugged majesty, not far 
from Petra, or Sela, the renowned and wonderful capital of 
the kingdom. Esau retired to this district soon after his 
brother Jacob had fled to Padan-aram ; and his descendants 
held possession of it for many generations, and were always 
remarkable for the intense bitterness of their hatred to the 
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descendants of Jacob. Though subdued by David, and also 
by later kings, the Edomites revived from time to time ; and 
when Jerusalem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, they were a 
powerful nation. By the Bomans, Idumdea was generally 
treated as a part of J udaea : afterwards, it seems to have been 
absorbed into the kingdom of Arabia Petraea. For many 
centuries it was literally an unknown land, noticed by no 
historian, and visited by no traveller. Only recently has it 
begun to be visited and known. Tlie interest belonging to it 
is chiefly derived from the wonderful fulfilment of ancient 
prophecy which it presents. The predictions of utter desolation 
pronounced against it were more than usually emphatic, and 
they have been literally fulfilled. At one time a very populous 
and fertile kingdom, it is now an expanse of shifting sands and 
rocky mountains. At one time the busy and crowded highway 
of commerce between Syria and India, now not a single 
merchant passes through it.* Tliough at one time he had his 
dwelling in “ the fatness of the earth,” Esau has now become 
truly “bare” (Gen. xxvii. 39; Jer. xlix. 10). 

Petra, its Wonders and its Desolation. — The ancient mag- 
nificence of the kingdom, and its present degradation and 
desolation, are both seen in the ruins of Petra. Bozrah appears 
to have been the ancient capital, but Petra eclipsed its glory. 
If any city could have defied the ravages of time, that city was 
Petra. It presents a narrow passage of two miles, lined by 
precipitous cliffs from four hundred to seven hundred feet 
high, leading into an oblong space, where the rocks retire to 
some distance from each other. These rocks were excavated 
from top to bottom, — tombs, temples, and other buildings, were 
everywhere chiselled out of the solid stone ; but tlie whole is 
now a collection of ruins, showing the remains of tombs and 
temples, of palaces and pillars, strewn on every side, but 
without a single inhabitant. The unbrotherly act of the 

*Tho objection that the prophecy, “none shall pass through it” (Tsa. xxxiv. 10), 
has not been literally fulfilled, inasmuch as travellers have passed through Edom, is 
evidently frivolous. When the vast streams of traffic that used to pass tlirough Edom 
have been so withdrawn that not a single caravan is ever seen on the route, the 
prophecy has surely been abundantly verified. 
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Edomites in refusing the Israelites a passage through their 
borders, was the first of the long series of crimes that provoked 
upon the land and the people of Edom the heavy judgments of 
God* 

Death of Aaron: Mount Hor. — Ere the Israelites left the 
neighbourhood of Edom, Aaron was taken from them. When 
the host had retreated as far as to Mount Hor, he was directed 
to go to the top of that mountain, in company with Moses and 
Eleazar his son. Tlien his priestly robes were put upon 
Eleazar, and Aaron was gathered to his fatliers. A huge, bleak 
mountain, as desolate as Sinai itself, without grass, or tree, or 
shrub, seamed and riven by frightful chasms, thus became 
inseparably associated with the first high priest of Israel. The 
view obtained from its summit is chiefly remarkable for its 
utter desolation. Aaron could have seen but little to give him 
a favourable impression of the Land of Promise. It must 
have required strong faith to believe that the rocky ridges 
away to the north and the west indeed belonged to the land 
flowing with milk and honey. Yet it would cheer his spirit to 
think that among those heights and valleys had been the haunts 
and the homes of the patriarchs ; and his faith and his fitness 
for death would be increased by thinking of the promises that 

* “For nearly an hour we were descending the pass. , . .Now red poppies, and scarlet 
anemones, and wild oats began to show themselves in comers where there was a deposit 
of earth ; yet the rocks became more and more wild and stupendous, while, wherever 
they presented a face, there were pediments and pilasters, and ranges of doorways, and 
little flights of steps scattered over the slopes. A pair of eagles sprang out, and sailed 
overhead, scared by the noise of the strangers ; and little birds flew abroad from their 
holes, sprinkling their small shadows over the sunny precipices . . . What a life it must 
have been, that of the men of old, who led their daily course among these streets and 
areas of Nature’s making, where the echoes, still busy as ever, mingled the voices of 
men with the scream of the eagle and the gush of the torrent I What a mixture of wild 

romance with the daily life of a city! Down we went, and still down, among new 

wonders, long after I had begun to feel that this far transcended all I had ever imagined. 
On the right hand now stood a column, standing alone among the ruins of many; while 
on the loft were yet more portals in the precipice, so high up that it was inconceivable 

how they were ever reached At length we came down upon the platform above the 

bed of the torrent, near which stands the only edifice in Petra (called Pharaoh's 
Palace). . . .This platform was richly grown over with a plant of the lily kind— we think, 

the red amaryllis— which must richly adorn the area when in blossom The first thing 

Alee showed us was a scorpion, which he brought from our tent — a hideous, yellow, 
venomous-looking creature, about two inches long.... On reaching the basin where 
Petra stood, the chief wonder was the number of holes in the rocks, amounting to 
many thousands. These were either the tombs or the dwellings of the inhabitants. 
The fulfilment of prophecy in all this is very amazing. Af iss Martintau. 
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had gladdened them. A Mohammedan chapel marks the spot 
where he is believed to have died, and a subterranean cavity is 
said to contain his remains. Tlie Pharaohs built lofty pyramids 
for their ashes, that they might outstrip all others in the 
magnificence of their tombs ; but no Pharaoh had ever pyramid 
or monument so massive as that which God thus set apart for 
Aaron. 

Backward March through El Arabah : The Fiery Serpents.— 

It must have been with a desolate heart that Moses descended 
from Mount llor, and turned his back on the district where he 
left the ashes both of his sister and of his brother. Tlie in ten* 
lion was to pass round the southern border of Mount Seir and 
to advance eastward, so as to reach the east of Palestine 
without passing through the territories of Edom. Before this 
was accomplished, the rude voice of war summoned Moses to 
exertion. Arad, a king in the south of Canaan, having attacked 
the Israelites, was entirely defeated, and his territories were 
laid waste as far as to 1 lormah, where tlie Israelites had been 
routeil forty yc'ars before. The course of the host now lay 
southward, through what is called Wady el Arabah, a dry 
valley, that forms on the north a continuation of the hollow of 
the Dead Sea, and of that of the Gulf of Akabah on the south. 
All travellers give the same account of the Wady el Arabah, 
and pity the poor Israelites as they wandered back over “a 
dreary waste, sand-hills beyond sand-hills, tufted with broom 
and other bushes, affording excellent pasturage, but still a 
dreary solitude, a howling wilderness ; while the Edomites, 
from their black mountains, looked down on them in scorn, as 
they slowly and sadly retraced their steps to Hashmonah.” * 
It could not have cheered the heart of Moses to hear the 
generation that hatl grown up in the wilderness giving way, 
under the fresh disappointment of this backward march, to 
that complaining spirit which had been so distressing in their 
fathers, and from which they had suffered so much. It was, 
indeed, an exception to the ordinary spirit of the new genera- 
tion ; for they had improved greatly under Moses. A smart 
* Lord Lindsny’s Letters. 
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chastisement, in the form of fiery serpents,* i)rouglit them 
rapidly to a confession of their sin ; and the means of euro 
were miraculously provided in the brazen serpent, wliich after- 
wards atlorded so b(‘autiful an illustration of Christ’s salvation 
(John iii. 14). 

The Well at Beer. — Not very long after this incidejit, the 
people were again destitute of water. It is I'videjit that the 
miraculous supply from the rock did not continue with them 
always. Clod took a new method to try wheth(‘r the pooj)le 
would trust him for a supply. Tlie spirit of tin* ju'oplc was 
now a<lmirable, and they showed their confidence in Clod very 
beautifully. 4Iiey w(*re gathered together at l>(‘(‘r, under a 
promise that Clod would give them water (Nuni, xxi. IG-lS). 
’rhoroughly believing the promise, they joined in a song, 
‘‘ Spring up, O well ! ” Suitable means wore taken — “ the 
princes digged the well; ’’but a higher Power is invok(;d, or 
rather the well is called to come in obedience to that higher 
Power. This little incident shows that the long training of the 
wilderness had not been in vain. 


SECTION V. CONQUEST OF EAST SIDE OF JORDAN. 

Kingdom of Sihon— Victory of the Israelite*) at .Tahaz —Kingdom of Og ; Rashan and 
its strong cities — Og subdued— Argob and its gigantic cities Proofs of anti(}uity - 
Beth-gamul — Fertility of the Hanran: (Jilead— Historical im])ortancc of the 
conquests. 

Kingdom of Sihon. — -Having gone round by the Eed Sea 
(Num. xxi. 14), the host now advanced along the eastern siile of 
Mount Seir. Tliey seem to have been allowed to pass quietly in 
this way round the eastern bonlers both of Edom and of Moab, 
— probably because these were not fortified like the western, — 
and to have met with no interruption till they reached the 
hrook Arnon, where they were opposed by the Amorites, under 
Sihon, their king. A peaceful passage was asked through their 

* “ Ayd told me,” says Burckhardt, ** that serpents are very common in these parts ; 
that the fishermen [on the Red Seal were much afraid of them, and extinguished their 
fires in the evening before they went to sleep, because the light was known to attract 
them,** — TWr in Si-noi. 
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borders, as luid be(‘n asked through Edom ; but the request 
was refused (Num. xxi. 23). The Edomites had been spared 
because tliey were kinsmen; ))ut tliere was no such reason for 
sparing the Amorites. Tliese Amorites were a powerful tribe 
of Canaanites, which had crossed the Jordan at a former period, 
and had taken ])ossession of a fertihi tract lying between the 
brooks Jabbok and Arnon, adjacent to the territories of Am- 
mon and Moab. Tlu^ host of Israel liad now arrived in tliis 
district. The eyes that had been accustomed for forty years 
to the bare desolation of the wilderness, must have gazed on 
the green plains and woodt‘d heights along the banks of the 
Arnon with feelings of unusual delight.* 

Victory of the Israelites at Jahaz. — It is not easy to define 
the kingdom of Sihon accurately ; it seems to have been the 
“land of Jazer” (Num. xxxii. 1), corresponding to the ja’oviucc 
now called El Bolka. Burckhardt says that the superiority 
of the pasturage of the Belka over that of all southern Syria 
causes it to be very ke(5nly contested by rival tribes. Tlie Bed- 
ouins have a .saying, —“Thou canst not find a country like 
B(‘lka,” Its beef and mutton are preferred to tho.se of all other 
districts. But, desirable though it was for the cattle of the 
Israelites, it was in the hands of the Amorites, a powerful and 
warlike people. 'Fheir prowess had been shown at a formet 
time in their contests with the giants, Avho were the first inhabi- 
tants of the district, but whom they had overcome. Indeed, the 
whole tract of country to the east of the Jordan had at one time 
been possessed by tribes of gigantic strength and stature ; and 
the present inhabitants enjoy(*d the renown of having con- 
cpiered them. (Deut. ii. 20, ttc.) In addition to this, the 
Amorites had drivmi the iVIoabitt^s and the Ammonites from 

" Describing the view about twenty inilo from the mouth of the Arnon, at no great 
distance from the point wliere the Hebrew hoi>t first saw it, Burckhaidt says*— *‘Tho 
view* which the river liere presents is very striking. Fiom the tiottom, where it luns 
through a narrow strip of vertlant land, about forty yanls across, the steep and barren 
banks rise to a great lioight, covered w*ith immense blocks of stone, which have been 
rolled down from the strata ; so that, when viewed from above, the valley looks like a 
deep chasm formed by some tremendous convulsion of the earth, into which there seems 
no possibility of descending to the bottom The distance from the edge of one preci- 
pice to that of the opposite one is about two miles iu a straight line .'’ — Travels ta 
Syrta. 

(«9S) 
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parts of the territories formerly occupied by them. A contest 
with the Amorites was, therefore, a serious prospect. But 
God encouraged the hearts of his j^eople, and their faith and 
courage rose to the occasion. A pitcheil battle was fought at 
a place calle<l Jahaz. The spirit of faith gave courage to the 
Israelites : unaccustomed though they were to warfare, they boldly 
attacked their formidable enemy, and utterly defeated them; 
Sihon himself was slain ; and the victory was so complete, that 
all the territory that had belonged to Sihon between the Arnon 
and the J abbok, with Heshboii its capital, Aroer, and all its other 
cities, fell into the hands of the Israelites.* (Judges xi. 12—27.) 

Kingdom of Og : Bashan and its Strong Cities. — But this 
victory brought the Israelites into immediate contact with an 
enemy much more formidable than even Sihon and the Anior- 
ites. Og, king of Bashan, ruled over a territory extending a 
long way to the north and the oast of the Amorites, crowded with 
fortified cities, and filled with a warlike population. The king 
himself was a man of gigantic stature : liis iron bedstead was 
no less than nine cubits long, and four cubits wide. The num- 
ber of cities which his dominions contained seems, at first 
sight, incredible. ‘‘ I had often observed the statement,^* says 
the Bcv. llr. Porter, “ that a j^ortion of his territory (the region 
of Argob) contained ‘ threescore cities, fenced with high walls, 
gates, and bars, beside unwalled towns, a great many’ (Deut. 
iii. 3-5). I sometimes turned to my atlas, where I found the 
whole of Bashan delineated, and not larger than an ordinary 

English county. I was surprised That sixty walled cities, 

besides unwalled towns a great many, should be found at such 
a remote age, far from the sea, with no rivers and little com- 
merce, appeared quite inexplicable. Inexplicable and mys- 
terious though it appeared, it was strictly true. On the spot, 

* The most celebrated of the cities thus gained were Heshbon and Aroer. The nanio 
of Heshbon is stiU preserved in the site of a ruined town built upon a liill, about sixteen 
miles north of the Amon. In the later period of the history of Israel, it was (witli many 
other towns) seized by the Moabites (or the Ammonites), and is included in the woes 
and desolations denounced by the prophets against them (Isa xv. 4 ; Jer. xlix. 3) 
Aroer was by the brink of the river Amon ; *’ and in this situation, on the edge of the 
northern precipice, above the valley of Modjob (Arnon), Burckhardt found the ruins of 
a town now called Araayr. At Heshbon there is still a large ancient reservoir,— per- 
haps the ** fish-pool of Heshbon,” celebrated in the Song of Solomon vU. 4 . 
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with my own eyes, I had now verified it. Lists of 'more than a 
Imndred ruined cities and villages in these mountains alone 1 

had tested, and found correct, though not complete Here, 

then, we have a venerable record, more than three thousand 
years old, containing incidental statements and statistics whicli 
few would be inclined to receive on trust, and not a few to cast 
aside as glaring absurdities, and yet which close examhuitioii 
shoioa to he minuiehj accurate.'^* 

Og SubRued. — Undeterred by the fate of his neighbour 
Sihon, Og, king of this powerful country, came out to meet 
Moses and the Israelites. The battle was fought at Edrei, 
The site is matter of dispute, there being two places, ten miles 
apart, of similar name; but in the opinion of the traveller just 
quoted, the town Edrei, built on a projecting tongue of rock in 
the midst of a plain, \Yas a place of almost impregnable strength, 
and the plain which surrounde<l it was of unrivalled richness. 
Such facts need to be known to enable us to form a just conception 
of the efibrt of faith and courage that was needed to join battle 
with so formidable an enemy. But the discipline of forty yeai^s 
had greatly improved the spirit of the Israelites, and the army by 
which Og was assailed was now a weapon of admirable tenq)er. 
Og an<l his army wore utterly defeated; the king himself fell in 
battle; and his kingdom passed into the hands of the Israelites. 

Argob and its Gigantic Cities. — The fii*st part of Bashan of 
wliich the Israelites got possession was the district of Argob. 
It is believed to have coiTesponded with what is now called the 
Ticjah, an oval-shaped district, about twenty-two miles long by 
fourteen broad. When the Israelites entered it, they must have 
been greatly astonislied at what they saw. Little though they 
knew of geology, they could not fail to be struck with the strange 
black basaltic rock of the district, that looked as if it had issued 
in a liquid state by innumerable pores from the earth, and had 
flowed out on every side, until the plain was almost covered 
The numberless deep fissures and yawning gulfs, the rugged, 
broken edges, the protuberances and air- bubbles in the rocks, 

* Flye Years In Damascus, vol. ii , pp. 206, 207. See also The Giant Cities of Bashan 
By Bev. Dr. Porter. 
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must have suggested to the least scientific of the people that a 
dreadful fire had at one time raged below, and have given a ter- 
rible significance to Moses’ description of the divine wrath in his 
closing prophecy: “For a fire is kindled in mine anger, and shall 
bum (rtiarg.y hath burned) unto the lowest hell, and shall consume 
(hath consumed) the earth with her increase, and set on Jire the 
foundations of the mountahis^* (Deut. xxxii. 22). But greater 
still must have been their astonishment when they entered the 
cities of Argob. Never before had they seen sucli* houses; — 
the walls, composed of massive blocks of black basalt, in some 
instances four feet thick; stone roofs, matle of long rafters of the 
same material; and stone doors consisting of thick slabs, swinging 
upon pivots fixed into sockets, and fastened by great iron bars. 
Such structures were as uidike to any that their fathers had 
seen in Egypt as they were to the tents in which they themselves 
had lived in the desert. The material, almost as hard as iron, and 
the enormous masses of it that were heaped together, made the 
houses truly appear the work as well as the dwellings of giants. 
Never could a race of shepherd.s, unaccustomed to war, have 
gained such victories over a nation of warriors, and subdued such 
strongholds, had not the hand of the Lord been with them. 

Proofs of Aiitiq,uity. — “It struck me forcibly,” says Dr. Porter, 
“that many of the houses still standing bear every mark of tlie 
most remote antiquity. The few square towers and fragments 
of buildings, which inscriptions prove to have been erected in 
the first centuries of the Christian era, are modern in comparison 
with the massive walls and colossal stone doors of the private 
dwellings. Tlie simplicity of the plan of these structures, com- 
bined with their low roofs, the ponderous blocks of roughly hewn 
stones of which they are built, and the great thickness of the 
walls, seem to point to a period far earlier than the Roman age, 
and possibly even antecedent to the conquest of this land by the 
Israelites.”* Lord Lindsay seems to refer the houses to the 
Roman period; but Ritter regards “ these buildings as eternal 
witnesses of the conquest of Bashan by Jehovah.” Dr, Porter’s 
works contain a minute description of the present state of some 
* Five Years In Damasctis, vol. II., p 195. 
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of tJie most celebrated cities of Baslian, including Kunawat, the 
ancient Kenath (Num. xxxii. 42) * Busrah, the ancient Bozrah 
of Moab (Jcr. xlviii. 24); Sulkhad, the ancient Salchah (Deut 
iii. 10); Kureyieh, the ancient Kerioth (Jer. xlviii. 24); Edhra, 
the ancient Edrei (Num. xxi. 33), Jz:c. 

Both-gamuL — Another traveller, Mr. Cyril L. Graham, whose 
travels extended further than Dr. Porter’s, gives the following 
account of a visit to a deserted city now called Urn el Jemal, 
— believed to be the Beth-gamul of the Bible (Jer. xlviii. 23), 
originally a city of Bashan (perhaps, from its great size, a capital 
town), but seized by the Moabites when the ten tribes were 
carried captive to ALSsyria : — “ This is perhaps among the most 
perfect of the old cities I saw. It is surrounded by a high wall, 
forming a rectangle, which seems to enclose more space than the 
modem J erusalem. The streets are many of them paved ; and 
I saw here, what I do not think I saw anywhere else, open 
spaces within the city, such as we call squares. There were 

some very large public buildings The houses were some of 

them very large, consisting usually of three rooms on the ground 
floor, and two on the first stoiy, the stairs being formed of 
large stones built into the house walls, and leading up outside. 
The doors were, as usual, of stone; sometimes folding tloors, 
and some of them highly ornamental On reaching this city, 
as indeed was my practice everywhere, I left my Arabs at one 
particular spot in charge of the dromedaries, and posted a few 
as sentinels on the towers to watch the approach of any foe; 
and then, taking my rifle with me, I Avandered about quite 
alone in the old streets of the town — entered one by one the 
old houses, went up stairs, visited the rooms, and, in short, made 
a careful examination of the whole place; but so perfect was 
every street, every house, every room, that I almost fancied I 
was in a dream, wandering alone in this city of the dead, seeing 
all perfect, yet not hearing a sound. One of those tales in the 
* Arabian Nights’ seemed before me, where the population of a 
whole city was petrified for a century.” * 

* It ii fair to add that the views of Dr. Porter and Mr. Graham respecting the origin 
and antiquity of this town have been called in question by Mr. D. W. Freshfleld. in his 
Travels in the Caucasus. 
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Fertility of the Hauran : Gilead. — To the east of Argob, or 
the Lejali, stretches a range of mountains running north and 
south, now called the Jcbcl Hauran, on whose sides the Israel- 
ites beheld the oak forests for which Bashan was famous. One 
of the mountains of this range (Shekwet-cl Khudr) rises to the 
height of five thousand feet, and was probably “ the high hill of 
Bashan” which the Psalmist celebrates (Ps. Ixviii. 15). To the 
west of the Lejah is one of the finest and most fertile plains of 
the East, the celebrated Hauran, “ the granary of Damascus ” 
The kingdom of Bashan comprehended also half of Gilead (the 
other half having been part of the kingdom of Sihon) ; and the 
mountains of Gilead, where the oak likewise flourished, formed 
its south western barrier. Bashan extended as far north as to 
Mount Hermon, one of whose off shoots, the Jebel Heish, was 
its third mountainous range. Altogether, it was one of the 
most desirable and delightful provinces in the East It was 
much greener and bettor watered than Palestine itself, but it 
was necessarily much more exposed to the attacks of enemies. 
“ We were now,” .says Mr. Buckingham, “ in a land of extraor- 
dinary richness, abounding with the most beautiful prospects, 
clothed with thick forests, varied with verdant slopes, and pos- 
sessing extensive ])lains of fine red soil The landscape varied 

at every turn, and gave us new beauties from every different 
point of view ; and the park like scenes that sometimes softened 
the wildness of the general character as a whole, reminded us 
of similar spots in less neglected lands.” We need not wonder 
that the dormant love of beautiful scenery, waking up to sudden 
strength in the susceptible bosoms of the Israelites, and the 
calmer spirit that could appreciate the value of so fertile fields, 
made some of them desirous to settle in Bashan. Even the 
aged Moses felt his enthusiasm stirred by the prospect The 
rich glow of poetical feeling that beautifies his farewell song 
and prophecy is at least in perfect keeping with the interest- 
ing scenery amidst which it was composed It was from 
Bashan that he borrowed his images, when he pictured Israel 
“ riding on the high ])laces of the earth,” — even “ the high 
hill of Bashan ; ” eating the increase of the fields” of the 
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Hauran ^ ** sucking honey out o£ the rock, and oil out of 
the flinty rock,” — the black iron-like basalt of the Lejah, — 
“ butter of kine, and milk of sheep, with fat of lambs, and 
rams of the breed of Bashan, and goats, with the fat of kidneys 
of wheat” (Deut. xxxii. 13, 14). 

Historical Importance of the Conquests. — The conquest of 
the kingdoms of Sihon and Og was regarded for many a day 
as a very remarkable achievement — worthy to rank with the 
overthrow of Pharaoh and the passage of the Bed Sea. Sihon 
and Og were not petty kings, or chieftains, like many of their 
neighbours, but “mighty kings,” “great kings,” “famous kings,” 
kings of prodigious resources and valour. In two of the psalms, 
the 13oth and the 136th, the judgments on Pharaoh and the 
overthrow of Sihon and Og are dwelt on together, as evincing 
the greatness of God, and his mercy to Israel. One of these 
(the 13Gth) may possibly have been written about this time; 
tli(j other must have been composed long afterward. But the 
tact that many hundred years later, when “ Zion” and “Jeru- 
salem* had become Go<rs dwelling-place, the conquest of Sihon 
and of Og was remembered with .such peculiar thankfulness, 
shows what an impression it must have made on the nation, 
and what a singular display it had aflbriled of the outstretched 
arm of God, 


SECTION vr. MOAB AND MIDIAN. 

Moab— Subsequent history — Balak — Balaam — TIis unwilling prophecy — Idolatry of 
Baal peor — Midian — Settlement of the east of Jordan — Subsequent history. 

Moab. — The land of Moab was the next territory to which 
the Lsraelites came. It lay north of Idumaea, extending along 
the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, and stretching in a north- 
easterly direction till it met the frontier of Bashan. But 
the Moabites had been dispossessed by the Amorites of the 
more level and fertile part of their territory, and were now 
confined to the mountainous part south of the Arnon and 
east of the Dead Sea. A dark range of low mountains, east of 
the Dead Sea, called the Mountains of Abarim, is often referred 
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to by travellers as the “ black wall of Moab.” The level tract 
on the east bank of the Jordan, opposite Jericho, bore the 
name of “ the Plains of Moab.’’ Tlie district of Moab was 
highly fertile and thickly peopled; but it is now, in fulfilment of 
prophecy, uncultivated and deserted. Canon Tristram’s recent 
account of it is simply a record of ruins.* Infested as it is by 
wandering and plundering Arabs, its fertile fields lie waste; for 
no one will sow where he cannot hope to reap. 

Subsequent History. — Moab, with his northern kinsman 
Ammon, survived till after the Babylonian captivity, about 
which time they disappeared, or were absorbed by the Arabs. 
Tlie names of most of their chief cities still remain, but their 
sites are for the most part quite desolate. Prophecy has been 
very remarkably fulfilled in the utter desolation of these countries, 
once so rich and flourishing. The idolatry which had its head- 
quarters in Babylon and Nineveh had already become universal 
among the children of Lot. The apostasy of these nations shows 
how surely the Israelites would have been sucked into the 
whirlpool of idolatry, if means .so special had not been taken 
to preserve among them the knowledge and the worship of the 
true God. 

Balak. — The Moabites had allowed the Israelites to pass 
along their eastern border without troubling them ; but now 
that Sihon and Og were conquered, they became afraid le.st they 
should share the fate of the.se kings, ^hey either did not know, 
or did not regard the fact, that God had ordered that the 
Moabites and the Ammonites should be spared, in consideration 
of their de.scent from Lot (Deut. ii. IB, 19). Perhaps they were 
bent on recovering from the Israelites the territories of which 
they had been deprived by the Amorites and the Bashanites. 
Accordingly, Balak their king entered into alliance with such 
of his cousins and neighbours, the Midianites or Ishmaelites, as 
he was able to persuade to help him in his attempt to destroy 
the Israelites. But he sought likewise other allies. lie had 
heard of a prophet or wi.se man of the east, Balaam by name, 
a Chaldsean sage of great repute, whose curses and blessings 

* See bis Land of Moab. 
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were reported to carry extraordinary effects. It occurred to 
Balak that such a man might be of great service to him in his 
war with the Israelites. He saw that they placed great reli- 
ance on the favour of their God; and he reasoned that any 
man who had power to direct the favours and the curses of 
Heaven might inflict on them irreparable evil. 

Balaam. — The belief in a supreme God evidently lingered 
yet, even amid all the corruptions of idolatry, at least in 
Balaam’s mind. This remarkable man seems to have had the 
gift, but not the grace, of [)rophecy — he had supernatural know- 
ledge of future events, but not the self-denied, devoted spirit of 
the holy prophets, who used that knowledge solely for the glory 
of God. With the utmost desire to oblige Balak, and to enjoy the 
rich rewards he offered him, he yet had not courage directly to 
coinjdy with his request. First of all, a message came from 
God, forbidding him to go with Balak's messengers; but a 
sc'cond embassy came from Balak to Balaam, offering him a 
larger remuneration ; and on Balaam asking direction from God, 
he was permitted to go, but was charged to speak only what God 
.should say to him. The permission was given in the way of 
judgment, for Balaam was in heart most eager to do what was 
requisite to earn a fee. On his Avay he received that striking 
rebuke which came when “ the dumb ass, speaking with man’s 
voice, rebuked the madness of the prophet.” 

His Unwilling Prophecy. — On reaching Balak, and getting 
only vision after vision revealing how wonderfully Israel was 
•blessed with God s favour, and how awfully any curse pro- 
nounced on them would recoil on him who pronounced it, the 
money-loving prophet was staggereil and baffled He went 
with Balak to three successive heights, — first to the high places 
of Baal (or Bamoth-baal), next to the top of Pisgah, and lastly 
to the top of Peor, hoping that the change of place might 
bring some intimation of change of purpose on the part of God. 
But instead of cursing Israel, the Spirit of prophecy within him 
could not be restrained from pouring out the richest blessing. 
In singularly beautiful language he pointed to the Messiah, as 
the Star that idiould come out of Jacob, the Sceptre that should 
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rise out of Israel, to smite the corners of Moab, and to destroy 
all the children of Sheth. Ho thus gave another impulse to 
the spirit of hope — the Hope of Israel — the spirit that looked 
forward to a distant future. 

Idolatry of Baal-peor. — An open rupture would have taken 
place between Balaam and the enraged and disappointed mon- 
arch of Moab, who, like other godless men, could not brook a 
prophet showing more respect for the will of God than for the 
favour of kings ; but Balaam was ingenious enough to find a 
way of gratifying Balak, and so of earning his reward, and at 
the same time of avoiding direct disobedience to Gotl. Like 
many other men, though he had not hardihood to go to his pur 
pose right in God’s face, lie could steal round by a hidden road, 
and accomplish his end as effectually thereby. He seems to 
have persuaded Balak to entice the children of Israel, under 
appearance of friendship, to the idolatrous and impure festivals 
of the Moabites (Num, xxv. 1 ; Rev. ii. 14). Baal peer, the god 
of the Moabites, was worshipped with services openly impure 
and licentious. The Israelites, being mostly young, were easily 
ensnared, and many of them plunged headlong into the abomi- 
nable revelry. Their own act thus provokeil that curse of Heaven 
which Balaam had no power to draw down. A frightful plague 
from the Lord immediately destroyed twenty four thousand of 
the people. Such was the effect of this and of other calamities 
brought by the Israelites upon themselves, that, when a census 
of the people was taken soon afterwards, it was found that 
their number wa.s rather less than it had been when they left 
Egypt. 

SUdian. — ^The last public service of Moses was to despatch 
an expedition against the Midianites, who appear to have been 
more guilty than even the Moabites in enticing the Israelites 
to sin. Selecting a thousand men from each tribe of Israel, 
he sent them against the Midianites, whom they entirely 
destroyed. Balaam did not long enjoy the reward of his 
cunning villany. He seems to have returned from his place, 
to which he had gone on the conclusion of his direct business 
with Balak (Num. xxiv. 25), and being with the Midianites 
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■when they were attacked by the Israelites, he was put to the 
sword (Num. xxxi. 8). 

Settlsmexit of the East of Jordan. — The Moabites were 
now eflfectually cowed, and there was no one to prevent the 
Israelites from occupying the lands of Sihon and Og, if God 
should permit them to do so. As these lands were admirably 
adapted for pasture, and as the tribes of Reuben and Gad 
had very extensive flocks, leave was asked by them, and after- 
wards by the half tribe of Manasseh, to settle in those parts; 
and it was ultimately arranged that in the meantime their men 
of war* should leave their families and flocks there, and that 
they should cross the Jordan to help in the conquest of the 
country, and, when this should be accomplished, return to settle 
on the green slopes of Gilead, and on the plains and in the 
forests of Baslian. The district thus acquired and settled is well 
known in Scripture history as “ the other side of Jordan.^* The 
deep valley of that river forms an effectual se]>aration between it 
and the rest of the country. Up from this valley the ground rises 
in sloping hills and ridges, intersected by numerous valleys, which 
are watered by many streams. A glance at the map will show 
that nearly all the streams which the Jordan receives between 
the Lake of Galilee and the Dead Sea come from this district. 

Subsequent History. — Separated as it was, both by the deep 
J ordan valley and by the nature of the country itself, from tho 
rest of Palestine, its people did not mingle much in the ordinary 
events of Jewish history. Its great warriors, such as Jephthah 
the Gileadite, and its great prophets, such as Elijah the Tisli- 
bite, who was among the infiabitaiits of Gilead, whether or not 
he was a native (1 Kings xvii. 1), burst upon the scene as men 
who had been scarcely heard of till they were tit for the highest 
undertakings. It was the hiding-place to which men were 
accustomed to resort when they fled from danger, or desired 
a breathing time from toil and bustle. It was the district to 
which David fled when Absalom so suddenly seized upon Jeru- 
salem ; in one of its forests the battle was fought between tho 

* Or rather a pari of the men of war ; for only forty thousand, out of more than one 
hundred thousand, crossed the river (Josh it 131 
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two armies; from the boughs of one of its prickly oaks the 
young rebel liung when Joab slew him. To this district, also, 
the great Son of David resorted occasionally for retirement 
and meditation ; and in its northern part, called by the Homans 
Persea, some of His choicest sayings were spoken, and some of 
His greatest works were done. In modern times it has been 
but little visited by travellers. The terror of plundering 
Bedouins in its wild ravines and forests has commonly re- 
strained travellers from penetrating far into its valleys. 


SECTION VII. DEATH OP MOSES. 

The cities of refuge— The last acts of Moses — The scene on the plain of Moab— His 
last address — The view from Pisgah : death. 

The Cities of Refuge. — At various times during the residence 
in the wilderness, Moses had supplemented his instructions to 
the Israelites by new ordinances. Among his latest directions 
was that for the appointment of six cities of refuge, three on 
the one side, and three on the other side of Jordan, as places of 
protection for those who had unintentionally killed any one. 

The Last Acts of Moses. — After the destruction of the Mid- 
ianites, the active work of Moses was finished. A little before 
this event he had been directed solemnly to appoint J oshua as 
his successor. With his usual readiness he complied with the 
command, though the feelings of a father would naturally have 
sought this honour for his own son. A view of the Promised 
I .and from the top of Pisgah had been obtained by him. A 
])ublic charge to Joshua, and a lengthened and most impressive 
address to the people, delivered on the plain of Moab, and con- 
stituting the Book of Deuteronomy, closed the earthly services 
of the servant of the Lord. 

The Scene on the Plain of Moab. — The scene must have 
been exceedingly touching. The host of Israel was far too large 
to be within reach of his voice ; but the elders and princes 
would probably assemble and listen to him from day to day, 
— each, perhaps, repeating to his own people what he had 
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heard from the lips of their inspired leader. With what vener- 
ation must they have gazed on him ! That was the head that 
had been laid by the loving hands of Jochebed in the ark of 
bulrushes in the far distant days of the persecuting Pharaoh. 
That was the man who had been called to choose between the 
attractions of Egypt on the one hand, and the claims of God's 
people on the other, and who had so nobly chosen to suffer 
affliction with the people of God. These were the very eyes that, 
under the shadow of Horeb, had looked on the Angel in the 
burning bush. That was the hand that had been stretched out 
over Egypt, and had overwhelmed it with plagues. That was 
the face that had shone with the reflection of the divine glory 
on the mount. That was the much-tried man that had been so 
often unjustly accused, that had borne his many trials so 
meekly, that had guided the people so faithfully and advisetl 
them so wisely, and had refused honours for himself because he 
loved them so well. 

His Last Address. — And now they were listening for the last 
time to his voice 1 Never were a people so favourably placed for 
receiving a lasting impression; and no address could have been 
more suitable. His great object was to place God — the one, 
living, jealous, yet gracious God of Israel — very vividly before 
them. He reminded them of all that he had commanded them in 
his law, and of all that he had done for them in his providence. 
He pointed to the great Prophet, like himself, that was to arise 
from among them ; thus fostering the spirit that, looked forward 
to the future for the consummation of the promised blessing. 
He painted in awful colours the frightful doom that disobedi- 
ence would entail. He described with glowing eloquence the 
blessings of loyalty to God. He embodied the spirit of the 
whole in a poem of singular beauty and impressiveness, — in- 
tended, probably, to be learned and sung by alL The last echoes 
of his voice had hardly died away when he was summoned from 
the scene. When thirty sad days had been spent in mourning for 
him on the plains of Moab, the people were summoned, under 
their new leader, to prepare for invading the Promised J.iand. 

The View from Pis|^; Death. — On the east side of the 
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Dead Sea runs a range of mountains, that rise like a dark 
wall along the margin of the lake, at some points to the height 
of three thousand feet. From Pisgah, a point in this ridge 
which cannot now be discovered, and which, indeed, was pur- 
posely concealed, Moses obtained his view of the long-desired 
Land of Promise. Full in front, as he looked westward, he would 
see the hills and the upland plains of Judah ; distinguishing, 
perhaps, Hebron, and the -cave of Machpelah, where so much 
venerable dust already lay; and marking “the land of Moriah,** 
and the stronghold of Zion, so rich in coming glories, and so 
dark with coming crimes. Northward he would see the Jordan, 
winding like a serpent through its tropical plain, the silver 
thread widening in the di.stance into that gleaming expan.se 
along whose shores He was oft to wander in human form who 
had appeared to him in the bush and on the mount Still 
farther, in the utmost border of Naphtali, the snow-clad peaks 
of Hermon and L(d)anon would appear ; and filling up the space 
between, many a fertile ])lain and sheltered ravine, where happy 
homesteads might be reared, and much holy worship offered to 
the Most High. When his eyes were full of the goodly sight, 
the echo of the divine covenant that had been sworn to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, .sounded in his ears ; anti while rejoicing, 
like them, in promises not yet fulfilled, death closed his eyes, 
and hands unseen laid his dust in an unknown tomb. 


SECTION VIII. SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION OP THE PERIOD. 

State of society In the wilderness— Great change as to religion— Spirit of the people— 
Religious darkness of the world— Image of Ashtoreth found at Ashteroth-karnaim 

State of Society in the Wilderness. — In glancing at the 
state of society among the Israelites during the period spent in 
the wilderness, there is little room for remark. It was alto- 
gether a very peculiar period, and the people could hardly have 
acquired settled habits, or have made steady progress in any 
of the arts of life. It is, indeed, very difficult to fancy the 
daily occupations of the Israelites during the forty years. In 
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certain parts of the peninsula, especially in a valley near the 
western shore, called Wady Mokatteb, or “ the Written Valley,” 
multitudes of inscriptions are found on the rocks, consisting of 
figures of animals and words in various characters, of some of 
which the meaning is quite unknown. Many theories have 
been framed to account for these inscriptions ; and among these 
is one which ascribes them to the Israelites, during their sojourn 
in Sinai. But it must be admitted that this opinion is liable to 
grave objections, and that the subject is yet involved in great 
obscurity. In the construction of the tabernacle and its fur- 
niture, of the robes of the priests, and of other sacred garments, 
occasion was found, under divine direction, for the exercise of 
the highest skill that had been attained by Aholiab, Bezaleel, 
and the other eminent workmen of the time, probably in Egypt. 
But on the whole, during the forty years, the people must have 
lost much of what they had learned there. In some points of 
view this was hardly to be regretted ; but if they could have 
been trusted to turn them to good account, the lessons they had 
got from the Egyptians, in the arts of building, weaving, pottery, 
painting, and the like, might have been very valuable. For a 
long time after they took possession of the Holy Land, they 
seem to have led a somewhat rude life in reference to such 
things ; it was not till the days of David and Solomon that they 
attained to a much higher style. It is somewhat singular that 
there seems to have been no class of men among the Hebrews 
that devoted themselves to the studies which were prosecuted 
by the learned among the Egyptians. When, long afterwards, 
there came to be a learned class, they usually employed their 
talents in a much less creditable way, — in adding traditions and 
commentaries to the Law, which commonly served to darken its 
meaning or to destroy its power. 

Great Change as to Beligion. — But during the wilderness 
period a very great change took place in reference to Beligion. 
Formerly the word of God had been handed down orally from 
parent to child ; now it was committed to writing. Formerly 
the ordinances of public worship had been few and simple ; 
now they were numerous and elaborate. Formerly there was 
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no special class of priests ; now the family of Aaron was set 
apart for the priesthood. Temporal rewards and punishments 
were now connected with religion more prominently than before. 
In many ways Christ and his salvation were shadowed forth 
in ty])os and symbols. How far this was understood by the 
few, and whether it was at all comprehended by the mass, 
we do not know ; but the New Testament teaches us that 
the whole scheme of deliverance from Egypt was a type of 
sa I vat ion by Christ. The manna, and the water from the rock, 
were types of the bread and the water of heaven. The high 
priest himself, and all the different kinds of bloody sacrifices, 
were types of Christ. Tlie doctrine of a personal Redeemer, 
who should come to earth to save, and especially of the union 
of the nature of man and the nature of God in that Redeemer, 
was shadowed forth. Probably the most distinct intimations 
regarding the future Deliverer were those in which Balaam 
foretold the Star and the Sceptre, and Moses the Prophet like 
unto him, to whom they were all to give heed. The occasional 
glimpses obtained of the Divine Angel by whom communica- 
tions were made to ths people, as well as the presence of the 
Heavenly Light that, in the most holy ])lace, was the mark of 
Godhead, seemed to point to “ the Word becoming flesh and 
dwelling among men.’’ By all such arrangements and revela- 
tions, Israel was now in truth “ a people near unto God ” (Ps. 
cxlviii. 14) ; but it was apparent that the great Hope of Israel 
was not yet realized. 

Spirit of the People. — As to the spirit of the people, that 
of the generation that came out of Egypt had been haughty, 
impatient, unbelieving, and rebellious, to a lamentable degree. 
The spirit of the next generation — the generation that entered 
the land — was much better. The residence in the wilderness 
and the institutions delivered to the people there, seem to have 
effectually cured any tendency to the superstition and idolatry 
of Egypt. In the early part of the wilderness sojourn the 
tendency to idolatry was extreme (Ezek. xx. 8). We learn 
from the speech of Stephen that there “ they took up the 
tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of their god Remphan” 
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(Acts vii. 43). As a cure for these tendencies, the discipline 
of the wilderness was not in vain. The idolatries of the neigh- 
bouring nations were those that the people were afterwards 
most prone to imitate. The dreary chasti-sement of the forty 
years, the plagues that once and again made such havoc in 
the host, and the sad fact that the bones of all their fathers 
were left to whiten in the wilderness, produced a deep im- 
pression. Gentler influences, too, — the ever-present liand and 
help of God, tlie gift of the land flowing with milk and honey, 
the remembrance of the faith of the patriarchs, whom Bcer- 
sheba, Hebron, Shechem, Beth-el, and many other places, would 
bring vividly Ijefore them, the supply of their wants, and the 
acceptance of their offerings — were doubtless the means of awak- 
ening in many a bosom sorrow for sin and loving trust in God. 
And now that the iieople were about to cross the Jordan, it is 
pleasing to think that many a bosom was animated by humble 
trust in and cheerful obedience to God ; that many were tread- 
ing in the footsteps of the faith of their father Abraham, and 
were looking, like him, for a city that had foundations, whose 
builder and maker was God. 

Religious Darkness of the World. — Beyond the circle of 
Israel, the religious state of the world pre.sented an aspect of 
still increasing darkness. Milton has given us a catalogue of 
the gotls that were now receiving adoration, both in Syria and 
its neighbourhood, and in other parts of the world, which, though 
decked out with the usual mnbellishments of poetry, represents 
vividly the painful reality.* 

* " First Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears ; 

Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud. 

Their chiidren’s cries unheard, that passed through fire 
To his grim idol Him the Ammonite 
Worshipped in Rabba and her watery plain, 
in Argob, and in Basan, to the stream 
Of utmost Arnon . . . 

Next Chemos, the obscene dread of Moab's sons. 

From Aroer to Nebo, and the wild 
Of southmost Abarim ; in Hesebon 
And Horondim, Seon's realm, beyond 
The flowery dale of Sibma clad with vines, 

And Eleal^, to the asphaltic pool 
Peer his other name, when he enticed 

(OMD 
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Image of Ashtoreth found at Ashteroth-kamaim. — The an- 
cient cities of Baslian have left memorials of their idolatry, as 
well as of their material strength, for modern eyes to gaze on. 
One of the oldest of these cities was Ashteroth-karnaim, — that 
is, “Ashteroth of the two horns,’* or crescent. In the days of 
Abraham it was a stronghold of the Rephaims (Gen. xiv. 5), 

Israel in Sittini, on their march from Nile, 

To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe .... 

With these came they, who, from the bordering flood 
Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 
Of Baalim and Ashtaroth : those male. 

These feminine . . 

With these in troop 

Came Astoreth, whom the Phtenicians called 
Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns ; 

To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs . 

Thammuz came next behind, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties, all a summer’s day . . . 

Next came one 

Who mourned in earnest, when the captive ark 
Maimed his brute image, head and hands lopped olf 
In his own temple, on the grunsel edge. 

Where he fell flat, and shamed his worshippers: 

Oagon his name, sea-monster, upward man 
And downward fish . . 

Him followed Kimmon, whoso delightful seat 
Was fair Damascus, on the fertile banks 
Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams. . . . 

After these appeared 
A crew, who, under names of old renown, 

Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train, 

With monstrous shapes, and sorceries, abused 
Fanatic Egypt and her priests, to seek 
Their wandering gods disguised in brutish forms 
Rather than hiunan . . . 

The rest were long to tell, though far renowned. 

The Ionian gods, of Javan’s issue held 
Oods, yet confessed later than Heaven and Earth, 

Their boasted parents : Titan, Heaven’s flrst-born, 

With his enormous brood, and birthright seized 
By younger Saturn : he from mightier Jove, 

His own and Rhea’s son, like measure found ; 

So Jove usurping reigned : these first in Crete 
And Ida known ; thence on the snowy top 
Of cold Olympus ruled the middle air. 

Their highest heaven ; or on the Delphian cliff. 

Or in Dodona, and through all the bounds 
Of Doric land ; or who, with Saturn old. 

Fled over Adria to the Hesperian fields. 

And o’er the Celtic roamed the utmost Ulm.” 
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and it subsequently became one of the principal cities of the 
kingdom of Og (Deut. i. 4 ; Josh. xii. 4). It was celebrated for 
the worship of Ashtoreth* or Astarte, the goddess of the moon ; 
from which luminary the crescent or two-horned figure was 
evidently derived. Among the ruins of this city Dr. Porter 
found a colossal head, of very striking appearance. Its face was 
three feet broad, the cheeks were large and out of proportion, 
the eyes soft and well-formed, the forehead low, and the brow 
prominent and contracted. On the forehead was a crescent^ with 
rays shooting upwards from it, the whole face being encircled 
with thick tresses. It was doubtless an image of the goddess 
of the place, before which many a knee had been bent in wor- 
ship in former times. Who can tell but that it may have been 
one of those images of “the host of heaven” which apostate 
Israelites “ turned to worship,” and which brought upon them 
at last the Babylonian woe ? (Acts viL 42.) 

" The word la Aslitoreth in the singular, and Ashteroth or Ashtaroth in the plural, 
meaning images of the goddess. The Greek form is Astarte. She was the Venus or 
Aphrodite of Oriental idolatry, called also Bea Syria. 



CHAPTER VIT. 

JOSHUA AND THE CONQUEST OP CANAAN. 

FROM THE DEATH OF MOSES TO THE DEATH OF JOSHUA. 

Joshua i.-xxiv. 


SECTION I. — GENERAL DESCRIPTION OP THE LAND. 

Joshua in command — Names of the country — Boundaries and extent— Mountain ranges 
— The valley between: the Jordan — Fertile spots — A dreary waste — Limestone 
rocks — Three natural divisions: Judah or Judaea— Ephraim or Samaria— Galileo— 
The sea- coast— Isolation of the country: its purpose. 

Joshua in Command. — The host of Israel is now under the 
command of Joshua. He assumes the command in the same 
spirit of high trust in God as he had shown forty years before, 
when, as one of the twelve spies, he exhorted the people to go 
up against the land. While he and his army lie encamped in 
the plains of Moab, preparing to cross the Jordan near Gilgal, 
it may be useful for us to take a general survey of the land of 
which they are so soon to take possession. 

Names of the Country. — The country is known by various 
names. On the old Egyptian monuments it is called the land 
of Ruthen, or Rutenna. In Scripture it is called the land of 
Canaan before its occupation by the children of Israel j and 
the land of Israel afterwards. Palestine, the Greek and Latin 
name, was derived from the Philistines, who inhabited part of 
the sea-coast, and were earliest known to remote nations. 
“The Holy Land,” though occurring but once in the Bible 
(Zech. il 12), is now the name in most frequent use, on 
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account of the sacred associations with which the country is 
connected. 

Boundaries and Extent. — When God gave to Abraham the 
promise of the land of Canaan, its boundaries were declared to 
be from the river of Egypt to the Euphrates (Gen. xv. 18). It 
was afterwards explained to Joshua that the northern boundary 
should be beyond Lebanon, at “ the entering in of Hamath ” 
(Josh. xiii. 5). In EzekieFs vision of the Restoration, the 
eastern boundary is directed to be measured, “ from Hauran, 
and from Damascus, and from Gilead, and from the land of 
Israel by Jordan, from the border unto the east sea” (Ezek. 
xlvii. 18). There has been much controversy as to the exact 
extent of these boundaries, but into this it is not necessary to 
enter here. It is plain that the territory which God assigned 
to the seed of Abraham was much larger than that which the 
Jews actually possessed, until, perhaps, the days of David and 
Solomon. The district generally understood as Palestine was 
that which used to be familiarly, though not quite accurately, 
described as extending from Dan (in the north) to Beer-sheba 
(in the south) ; bounded on the west by the Mediterranean, 
and on the east by the Syrian desert. This district lies between 
latitude 31 and 33“ 30' north, and between 34“ and 37“ east 
longitude. Tlie length of the whole is about one hundred and 
eighty English miles, and the average breadth about fifty.* 

Mountain Ranges. — During the early convulsions of the 
globe, two lofty ranges of hills were thrown up on the north of 
Palestine, rising in some places to the height of ten thousand 
feet, and running parallel to each other — Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon. Tliese two range? are continual all through the land 
of Palestine, but at a much lower level, not as mountains, but 
as table-lands ; they run on, indeed, as far as to Sinai and the 
Red Sea. Tlie range of Anti-Lebanon is continued on the east 
side of the Jordan, and forms the picturesque highland district 
of Bashan and Gilead, the mountains of Moab, and Mount Seir, 
extending all the way to the Gulf of Akabah. Tlie range of 

* On the east side of the Jordan, the kingdom of Bashan (which fell to Manassch) 
extended much further than the old maps used to indicate. More recent maps gife that 
bonndarj more accurately. 
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Lebanon is continued on a much lower level throughout the 
length of W estern Palestine, forming a sort of ridge or backbone 
of table-land along the country, occasionally traversed by flat 
plains, but more commonly sending out side ridges, like ribs, 
that run down on the one side to the Mediterranean, and on 
the other to the Jordan. Many of the chief towns of Palestine, 
such as Hebron, Jerusalem, Shechem, and Samaria, occupied 
the highest part of this plateau, while all places on the sea- 
coast, and in the plain of the Jordan, were situated on a much 
lower level. Expressions of frequent occurrence in the Bible 
are thus explained; for example, going up to Jerusalem, or 
going domi to Gaza, or to Jericho. The descent on the east 
side was much greater than that on the west, in consequence of 
the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea being depressed 
many hundred feet below the level of the Mediterranean. The 
depression, which is slight at its sources, becomes deeper and 
deeper as the Jordan approaches the Dead Sea, where it is no 
less than thirteen hundred feet. 

The Valley Between: the Jordan. — In the deep valley be- 
tween the two plateaus lay the three inland lakes of Palestine, 
Merom and Galilee on the north, and the Dead Sea on the south, 
the immortal Jordan connecting them. The Jordan rises a few 
miles to the north of the small lake of Merom, its waters begin- 
ning to gush, at one of its sources, from the fountains of Banias, 
near to the ancient Dan, where Abraham defeated the kings of 
Mesopotamia. At first the waters of the Jordan flow in several 
streams, but all meet in the basin of Merom. Issuing from 
Merom in a single current, the Jordan flows through a valley 
that begins to be depressed below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, on to the Lake of Galilee. The description of this lake 
we reserve till we come to the Gospel History, in which it holds 
so prominent a place. Between the Lake of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea the direct distance is but sixty miles ; but, owing to 
the perpetual windings of the river, the length of its course is 
not less than two hundred miles. The “ windings ” of the 
Jordan are frequently alluded to in the Bible, but the English 
translation hi.ils to bring out the force of the allusion. In 1847, 
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Lieutenant Lynch, with his American expedition, sailed in open 
boats along the whole course of the Jordan, and found that the 
river was interrupted by frequent and fearful rapids. He 
encountered twenty-seven rapids of threatening force, besides a 
great many of lesser magnitude, and passed a large number of 
islands. The river itself, whose breadth is from twenty-five to 
sixty yards, commonly flows in a ravine within a ravine. The 
stream is enclosed in a narrow, rocky channel, which again is 
sunk in the Ghor, or valley of the Jordan, — a plain some miles 
in breadth, bounded by bare mountains on either side. At one 
time this plain seems to have been more abundantly watered 
than now. The waters of the Jordan, even in flood, do not 
spread beyond the inner channel ; consequently, while the edge 
of the river is covered with a rich and rank vegetation, the 
plain itself is commonly a dry, burned-up wilderness. 

Fertile Spots. — It was owing to this peculiarity that, subse- 
quently to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, scarcely 
any town or village of note existed on the banks of the J ordan, 
except where the plain happened, as at Jericho, to be fertilized 
by other waters. Here and there spots of quiet beauty refresli 
the eye of the traveller ; — the pink oleander and the scarlet 
anemone mingling with the purple bloom of the thistle and the 
yellow of the marigold ; or groves of overhanging willow and 
creeping plants; or thickets of lofty cane, where the lion and 
the wild boar have their lair, and the stork her summer haunt; 
or mountain torrents brawling joyously among the rocks ; or 
tangled masses of shrubs and trees, where the bulbul chatters 
from his nest, or the swallow darts about in the sunshine. In 
spots like these, “the river curves and twists, north, south, 
east, and west, turning, in the short space of half-an-hour, to 
every quarter of the compass, — seeming as if desirous to pro- 
long its luxuriant meanderings in the calm and silent valley, 
and reluctant to pour its sweet and sacred waters into the 
accursed bosom of the bitter sea.” 

A Dreary Waste. — Farther on, as the river proceeds in its 
course, all is desolation and sterility. “ In the dreary waste 
there was no sound, for every living thing had retired exhausted 
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from the withering heat and blinding glare.... The wind sounded 
mournfully as it went sweeping over the barren plain, and sighed, 
even in the broad and gairish day, like the blast of autumn 
among the marshy sedge, where the cold toad croaks, and the 
withered leaf is spotted like a leprosy.” * Green and beautiful 
plains once more stretch along the banks of the river, near the 
springs of Jericho and Gilgal ; immediately beyond which the 
Jordan reaches its grave, and is lost in the dreary expanse of 
the Dead Sea. 

Limestone Bocks. — The rock of which the mountains of Pales- 
tine consist is chiefly limestone. There is no kind of rock in 
which large caverns occur so often ; hence the frequent refer- 
ence to “ caves ” in Scripture history. In a neglected, unculti- 
vated country, limestone hills have a bare, gray, uninteresting 
appearance ; and at the present day this aspect of desolation is 
most painfully apparent in many districts of the Holy Land. 
But there is no soil which can be turned to better account by 
careful cultivation than that obtained from limestone hills. It 
is particularly well adapted for the vine and other fruit trees. 
A hill that would be extremely bare and dreary in a neglected 
state, becomes clothed and fertile when built up with terraces, 
row upon row, and planted with vine, olive, pomegranate, and 
other trees. The Israelites devoted themselves to this species of 
husbandry, and the produce of their orchards was one great 
source of their wealth. The plains were well adapted for ordinary 
grain crops, such as wheat and barley ; and there were many 
extensive tracts unfit for the spade or the plough, usually called 
“ the wilderness,” where flocks might be pastured. Compared 
with Egypt and the desert^ Palestine was indeed a land of 
streams and rivers; but in the dry season these were apt to 
become empty, and water had to be gathered and kept in store 
by artificial means. Hence “pools and water-courses” are often 
mentioned in the Bible, and many remarkable ruins of these 
still remain. The Jordan was the only stream that could 
strictly be called a river. 

Three Natural Divisions: Judah or Judsea. — Palestine is 

* Lynch’s Narrative of the United States’ Expedition. 
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literally a land of mountains and valleys. These are so numer- 
ous that it would be vain to attempt to recount their names. 
But there were certain great natural divisions of the surface of 
the country, that should be carefully marked, because they 
throw great light on its history. Nature has divided Western 
Palestine into three great sections — the southern, the central, 
and the northern. The communications are pretty free be- 
tween all parts of the district which extends from the southern 
border to near the thirty-second parallel of latitude, or over a 
parallelogram with Hebron near the middle of it, and extending 
twenty-five miles north and the same distance south of that 
town. It was this district mainly that was afterwards called 
the kingdom of J udah ; and in New Testament times it had 
tlie name of Judjea. 

Ephraim or Samaria. — A few miles to the north of J erusalem 
this district is crossed by several deep valleys and mountain 
passes, that render the communication with the more northern 
parts extremely difficult. Accordingly, the district to the north 
of these passes is to a great degree a separate one ; and another 
parallelogram, with Shechem near its middle, and extending 
about twenty miles north and twenty miles south, describes in 
a rough way the district where the tribe of Ephraim — the great 
rival of Judah — rose to power. This district formed a chief 
part of the kingdom of the ten tribes, and in New Testament 
times the region of Samaria 

Galilee — Still farther to the north lay a district, partly plain 
and partly mountain, inhabited in Old Testament times by the 
comparatively unimportant tribes of Issachar, Zebulun, Asher, 
and Naphtali, and forming in New Testament times the district 
of Galilee. 

The Sea Coast. — ^The sea-coast line of this country is remark- 
able for its continuity. There are no natural creeks or bays, 
adapted to form harbours. Joppa, the best harbour of ancient 
Palestine, is after all a miserable place for such a purpose. 
Tlie contrast is very striking between this sea-board and that of 
Phoenicia, a few miles to the north, where, in consequence of 
the ridges of Lebanon running down to the sea, the inlets for 
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harbours are numerous. Unlike the Phoenicians, the Hebrews 
were not a sea-faring people. They seem to have had no love 
for the sea, for in the Bible it is usually employed as the emblem 
of danger and unrest. 

Isolation of the Country: its Purpose. — It is obvious how 
well the natural form of the land of Israel was adapted for the 
purpose for which the people were chosen. That purpose was, 
that they might j^reserve the knowledge and the worship of the 
true God, uncontaminated by the errors and superstitions of 
the rest of the world. For this end, it was desirable that their 
land should be shut in — secluded from other nations. The 
deserts on the south and the east, the sea on the west, and the 
mountain barrier of Lebanon and Anti- Lebanon on the north, 
pierced by the deep valley of Cccle-Syria, or Hollow Syria, 
admirably served this purpose. In this well-protected land it 
was the purpose of God that the Jews should remain, quietly 
pursuing the peaceful life of farmers and gardeners, until tlie 
fulness of the times should arrive, when their history should 
take a new departure, and a light should arise upon them des- 
tined to spread to all parts of the world. 


SECTION II. — JOSHUA’S CAMPAIQNS. 

Capture of Jericho— Its situation— Its history— Roman Jericho— Plan of the campaign— 
Ai taken— (.‘on<iue8t of the Central district— Scene at Shechem : Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim— Strat^em of the Gibeonites—fiibeon— Overthrow of the five kings: con- 
quest of the Southern district— Battle of Merom: conquest of the Northern district. 

Capture of Jericho. — At the death of Moses we find Joshua 
encamped on the east bank of the Jordan, opposite Jericho. 
Jericho was a most important jilace. It was situated near the 
lower end of the Jordan valley, and at the mouth of certain im- 
portant passes leading westward, which J oshua required to secure 
before he could lead up his army into the great central division 
of the land. Unless Jericho had been taken and destroyed, the 
Israelites could not have advanced a step. It was too import- 
ant a fortress to be left in the rear. Two si)ies were sent to 
examine it. Their presence was detected by the king ; but they 
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wore hid hy Kahab, a remarkable woman, formerly of bad char- 
acter, who was led to believe that the country was to be given 
to the Israelites, and from whose faith Joshua drew a great 
encouragement to go forward. By a miracle the bed of the 
J ordan was dried up, to afford the Israelites a passage ; the 
descending waters being heaped up at Adam, beside Zaretan, 
several miles to the north, while the waters below were carried 
on to the Dead Sea. Tlie ark was carried by the priests in 
solemn procession to the middle of the river, and remained 
there till all the people had passed over. Everything was done 
to remind them of the presence and the power of God. At 
Gilgal — which means “ rolling ” or ‘‘ winding ” — circumcision, 
which had been omitted in the desert, owing to the violation of 
the covenant, was administered to the males of the congrega- 
tion, to “ roll away their reproach.” Here also a solemn 
observance of the Passover took place. At Jericho the Angel 
of the Covenant appeared to Joshua, under a military dress 
and title, as the “ Captain of the Lord’s host,” to give him the 
assurance of his presence in the series of wars now beginning 
While they were besieging Jericho, the ark was carried six 
successive days round the walls, and on the seventh day seven 
times, when suddenly the walls fell down. The inhabitants, 
with the exception of Rahab and her family, were put to the 
sword, the city was razed to the ground, and a solemn curse 
was pronounced against any one who should dare to rebuild it. 

Its Situation. — Jericho, “the city of palm-trees,” was beau- 
tifully situated at the foot of a lofty limestone range, close by a 
number of copious fountains, that still spread beauty and fer- 
tility as far as the eye can reach. Trickling through glades of 
tangled forest-shrub, these streams even yet nourish a luxuriant 
herbage, and nothing is needed but the hand of cultivation to 
make the spot one of the richest and most beautiful on earth. 
From the earliest times Jericho had been famous for its balsam- 
trees, which nowhere else produced a balm with healing properties 
so wonderful. In the days of Joshua, a glorious palm-forest — 
now, like the balsam-trees, utterly gone — stretched along the 
vale about eight miles in length and three in breadth, Jericho 
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being situated on the west side, and Gilgal (it is believed) on 
the east of the forest. As the Israelites canio up towards 
Gilgal, those of them that remembered Egypt would 1)C re- 
minded of the great palm-forest of Memphis, close by the pyra- 
mids. Emerging from the forest of palms, they would see the 
lofty battlements of J erieho rising proudly to heaven ; and be- 
hind, the steep mountain cliffs where the two men who had been 
sent to s})y the city had lain concealed. It was a sight to 
appal any heart in which faith did not triumph ; and it is a 
proof of the extraordinary courage with wliich they were now 
inspired, that they advanced calmly and confidently to an entcr- 
jirise seemingly so desperate. 

Its History. — Jericho would have been a very dangerous place 
to be held by enemies, and, as a stronghold, it was not needed 
by the Hebrews, God being their fortress ; hence, perhaps, the 
reason why it was doomed to utter destruction. Ilut, notwith- 
standing the curse, Jericho W'as rebuilt once and again (1 Kings 
xvi. 34). In the days of Elijah and Elisha a school of the 
prophets flourished at it, and it was a frequent resort of these 
j)rophets tlnmiselvoa At the close of EHjah^s career, the two 
went on from Jericho to the banks of the Jordan, a few miles 
distant, while the sons of the prophets stood “ afar off,’* on the 
heights above the city, to witness the dei)arturc of the Tishbitc. 
Having crossed to his native side of the river, close to where 
the Israelites crossed it now, but in the opposite direction, and 
having arrived near the spot from which Moses departed, 
Elijah entered the chariot of fire. 

Roman Jericho. — When the Romans were masters of Pales- 
tine, the palm-groves and balsam-gardens of Jericho were given 
by Mark Antony to his beautiful but guilty paramour, Cleo- 
patra, queen of Egypt; and afterwards a magnificent mansion 
was erected for himself at Jericho by Herod the Great.* It 
was this Roman Jericlio through which Christ passed on his 
last journey to Jerusalem ; when he passed along the road 
beside which grew the sycamore-tree (Luke xix. 4) ; went up 
into the wild, dreary mountains; caught from the summit of 
* Josephoi, Antiqnitiei. X. ir. 2. 
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the pass the first glimpse of the line of way through the long 
ascent — the scene of his own parable of the Good Samaritan; 
till he reached the friendly home perched aloft on the mountain 
side — the village of Bethany.* 

Plan of the Oampaign. — Having destroyed Jericho, Joshua 
proceeded to secure the whole country on the west. It requires 
but little knowledge of military affairs to see how much more 
favourable the position which he now occupied was for making 
the attack, than if he had advanced, as Moses had tried to do, 
through the land of Edom. If that plan had now been followed, 
the whole confederate forces of the Canaanites, from Dan to 
Beer-sheba, would have confronted him, and he would have had 
to fight his way northward across ridge after ridge, every one 
of which probably would have been defended. The Edomites 
in his rear might at any time have fallen on him, and he 
would have been hemmed in between two hostile forces. 
The long journey round Mount Seir, through the wilderness of 
the fiery serpents, which had seemed so great a misfortune, 
turned out to be a great blessing ; for now the country east of 
Jordan, the kingdoms of Og and Sihon, had been subdued, and 
there was no enemy in Joshua’s rear. Moreover, by attacking 
the country west of the J ordan in the middle, he might cut it 
in two, and prevent the northern tribes from joining with the 
southern. Establishing his position in the very heart of the 
country, he would compel the native tribes to fight a pitched 
battle ; the result of which, if favourable to him, would enable 
him to occupy much more of the country. Thus it happened, 
as it happens so often in God’s good pi*ovidence, that present 
evil issued in future good. 

Ai Taken. — From the neighbourhood of J ericho a pass strikes 
up towards the interior of the country, skirting Ai and Beth-el, 
which Joshua determined to secure. For this purpose, a select 
body of troops was sent against the town of Ai. On the 
first assault, the Israelites were repulsed This defeat must 
have occasioned the greatest distress to Joshua, not only as in- 
volving the frustration of his plan, but as seeming to imply 

* Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 
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that the divine assistance which had been promised was not to 
be relied on. The valley of Achor, near which the defeat 
occurred, was the key to Palestine, and it seemed as if this 
“door of hope” (Hosea ii. 15) had been shut in the face of the 
Israelites. But ere long it was discovered that the cause of the 
defeat lay in an act of disobedience to God, committed by one 
of the people, named Achan, who had stolen and secreted j)art 
of the devoted spoil of Jericho. God^s authority was promptly 
vindicated by the execution of the offender : soon afterwards 
Ai was taken, its king and its people were destroyed,* and the 
pass from Jericho secured. 

Conquest of the Central District. — This \ictory seems to 
have given Joshua a firm hold on the central district of Pales- 
tine ; for immediately afterwards we find him at Mount Ebal, 
close by Shechem, in the very centre of that district, about 
twenty miles to the north of Ai. We have already had occa- 
sion to speak of this classical spot. It was Abraham’s first resi- 
dence in the land, the scene of one of his earliest promises, and 
the site of the first altar he built to God. In this fertile plain 
Jacob, too, had resided : here had been the well which boro 
his name, and also the piece of ground he had bequeathed 
to Joseph, where Joseph’s bones were now to be laid. The 
purpose of Joshua in going to Shechem at this time was to 
fulfil the solemn injunction of Moses, that as soon as they 
should come into the land, the blessings of the law should be 
solemnly proclaimed from Mount Gerizim, and the curses from 
Mount Ebal, in presence of all the congregation. 

Scene at Shechem: Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. — The two 
hills of Shechem, Gerizim on the south, and Ebal on the north, 
each about six hundred feet in height, are separated by a narrow 
valley. Six of the tribes stood on the side of the one hill, and 
six on the side of the other; the priests and the Levites stood in 
the valley below, and read out the words of the law ; the tribes 
on Gerizim shouted “Amen” to the blessings, and those on Ebal 
shouted “Amen” to the curses. “It must have been an impos- 
ing spectacle : the ark of the covenant in the centre, surrounded 
by the elders, officers, and judges, with the venerable Joshua 
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at their heail ; the banners of the tribes marking their different 
positions, as appointed by God ; and the millions of Israel ex- 
tending in firm phalanx as far as the eye could reach and 

when the men, women, and children with one voice shouted 
* Amen,’ the acclaim must have reverberated among the rocks 
around with true sublimity, and have swelled in majestic 
volumes towards heaven.” 

Stratagem of the Gibeonites. — In consequence of neglecting 
to ask counsel of God, Joshua was drawn by a cunning strata- 
gem into a treaty with the Gibeonites, a powerful tribe of 
Hivites in the neighbourhood of Ai. They declared that they 
had come from a very great distance, and they threw him off 
his guard by a show of pious humility. 

Gibeon. — Gibeon (now El-Jib) stands on the top of a little 
hill, around which is spread one of the richest plains in Central 
Palestine, meadow -like in smoothness and verdure, dotted with 
vineyards and olive-groves, and sending out branches, like the 
rays of a star- fish, among the rocky acclivities that encircle it. 
It was at the pool of Gibeon that Abner was defeated and 
Amasa slain, in the days of David (2 Sam. ii. and xx.) ; and 
here, too, it was that Solomon asked and obtained “ wisdom ” 
from the Lord (1 Kings iii.). 

Overthrow of the Five Kings; Conquest of the Southern 
District. — Immediately after the Gibeonites had been received, 
there was formed a great confederacy among all the kings in 
the southern district of the country, for the purpose of chastis- 
ing the Gibeonites and opposing Joshua. The head-quarters of 
the Israelitish army were now at Gilgal. Five kings, whose 
respective capitals were Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, 
and Eglon, collected their forces at Gibeon, and must have 
presented a formidable appearance. But the courage and 
activity of Joshua were equal to the occasion. Marching his 
troops by night from Gilgal, he fell unexpectedly on his enemies, 
who were encamped on the green plain of Gibeon, defeated them 
with tremendous slaughter, and drove them over the summit of 
the plateau, down the western passes of Beth-horon, into the 
valley below. It was on this occasion that the sun and the 
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moon were arrested in their courses, in the valley of Ajalon, that 
Joshua might have light to complete liis conquest.* After the 
victory, he proceeded to the several capitals of the confederate 
kings, taking them in succession, and utterly destroying their 
inhabitants. This campaign gave the Israelites possession of 
the whole of the southern district of Palestine. 

Battle of Merom: Conquest of the Northern District.— 
The northern or Galilean district now alone remained to bo 
subdued. Here also a powerful confederacy of native tribes 
was formed, headed by Jabin, king of Hazor. All the princes 
whose dominions lay near the Sea of Chinneroth (or Lake of 
Galilee) and the Mountains of Lebanon mustered for this cam- 


* *'On hearing the news. Joshua made a forced march by night up the glens, guided 
by the pale light of an old moon ; and ere the sun rose over the mountains of Moab, 
the Israelites defiled into the open ground round the hill of (libeon Their sudden 
appearance, immediately followed by their fierce attack, overwhelmed the Amorites 
They were driven back in confusion across the plain. Joshua pursued them ‘along the 
w&y that (joelh up to Bcih-horon ' This was the first stage of the flight— up the gentle 
slope that leads out of the plain of (iibcon to the rocky heights east of Beth horon. 
Here they rtho Amorites] had outstripped their enemies; but when they were in ' iht 
goivjo down of Beth horon,’— when they were rushing down the stony declivities from 
the heights to the village in which we stand, and from the village to the valley away 
before us,— ‘the Lord cast down great stones from heaven upon them to Azekah, and 
they died : they were more which died with hailstones than they which the children of 
Israel slew with the sword.’ The Israclitish chief, leading on his troops, wearied in 
body with the long night march, but undaunted in spirit, crossed the ridge too, and 
gained some prominent peak not far above us, from which he saw the vale of Ajalon 
(now the Merj Ibn ’Omeir) expanding from the ravines away below him, and unfolding 
itself into the great plain. Below him are the Amorites in wild confusion, clambering 
down rock and precipice ; around him are his ‘ people of war ; ’ behind him arc the 
heights which just cover Gibeon But high above those heights stood the sun * in the 
midst of heaven ; ’ and in front, over the western vale of Ajalon, was the faint figure 
of the crescent moon, visible above the hailstorm that was fast driving up from the sea 
in the valleys below. ‘Then spake Joshua to the Lord, ....and said in tlie sight of 
Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon I 
And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people had avenged themselves 
upon their enemies ’ The Amorites were evidently making for their cities, Jarmuth, 
Lachish, and Eglon, far away on the plain to the south ; and though a great jwrt of the 
day still remained, yet night might come on ere the Israelites could overtake them, and 
thus favour their escape — hence Joshua’s remarkable prayer and command. The Amo* 
rites fled down that valley beneath us, and then along the great plain, close to the base 
of the mountains Jarmuth was the nearest city, and toward it the five kings ran. 
turning up the beautiful valley of Elah (now W^y es-Sumt). But Joshua was close 
upon them ere they could ascend the hill to Jarmuth, and they hid themselves in a 
cave at Makkedah, in the side of the valley. The Israelites shut up the cave, and 
continued their pursuit, till they had made an end of pursuing their enemies. From 
Beth-horon to Jarmuth by this route is about twenty-five miles, — a distance that could 
not have been accomplished by the wearied armies in less than seven or eight hours. 
The Israelites encamped for the night at Makkedah. and there Joshua hanged the five 
kings.” — Afurray’f Hand^tookfor Syria and PaU^dtne, pp. 223, 224. 
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paign. But it fared no better with them than with their 
neighbours : a ])itched battle was fought near the waters of 
Merom, in which tliey were utterly <h‘fcatcd, and the complete 
conquest of their cities and territories was afterwards accom- 
plished in detail. 


SECTION HI. — THE ALLOTMENTS OF THE TRIBES. 

Joshua and Eleazar divide the land Southern TRiiiKh: J«f hr/* —Character of the dis- 
trict— .S'lwcoa and ]hin — Benjamin Central tribes - Ephraim and Manasseh — 
The Plain of Esdraclon — AsMir/mr — The battle field of Palestine Northern 
ruiBEH: Zebiilnn, Ashrr, NajMali — The town of Dan— Phoenicia: Tyre and Sidon 
— Ctele Syria — Its scenery — Damascus Eastern tribes Jieuhen — dad — The 
Ammonites— Tribe of Lct-i —Ecclesiastical capital : Shiloh — Gatherings 
of the people — The eastern altar. 

Joshua and Eleazar Divide the Land. — The main part of 
the country being now subdued, it only remained for Joshua, 
with the help of Eleazar the high ])riest, and the heads of 
the tribes, to divide it among the nine and a half tribes that 
had yet to receive their settlements. 

Southern Tribes : Judah. — The first tribe to which a territory 
was assigned was Judah. The tract allotted to this tribe was 
a large and remarkable district, stretching westward from the 
Dead Sea, and northward from the southern wilderness, and 
forming the chief part of what we have called the southern divi- 
sion of the country. Out of this division a part was afterwards 
taken for Simeon • but Simeon was never an important tribe ; 
— as Jacob prophesied, he was “scattered among his brethren.** 
“The hill country of Judah,** or “Judwa,” was famous alike in 
Old Testament and New Testament times. Here, among round 
hills and broad valleys on every side, “ the lion of the tribe of 
Judah intrenched himself. Well might he be so named in this 
wild country, more than half a wilderness, the lair of savage 
beasts, of which the traces gradually disappear as we advance 
into the interior. Fixed there, and never dislodged, except by 
the ruin of the whole nation, ‘ he stooped down, he couched as a 
lion, and as an old lion ; who shall rouse him up ? * Throughout 
the troubled jieriod of the J udges, from Othniel to Samson, J udah 
dwelt undisturbed within those mountain fastnesses. On these 

12 
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gray hills, and in tlieir spacious caverns, David hid himself when 
he fled to the mountains like one of their own native partridges, 
and maintained himself against the whole force of the enemy.*’* 

Character of the District. — Tlie character of this high and 
rocky district fitted it peculiarly for the cultivation of the vine. 
J udma was accordingly celebrated for its vineyards. It was from 
one of its valleys that the twelve spies bore to Moses the bunch 
of grapes which had to be carried on their shoulders j and at 
the present day the grai^es of this district are the finest in Pales- 
tine. It was to the abundance and richness of its vines, in the 
literal sense, and perhaps also to the fulness of gospel blessings 
which this tribe was to send forth, that Jacob’s prophecy referred : 
“Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the 
choice vine, he washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in 
the blood of grapes. His eyes shall be red with wiiu', and his 
teeth white with milk.” The most distinguished cities in the 
tribe of Judah were Hebron and Beth-lehcm. After the allot- 
ment of the tribes, Hebron was given to Caleb, who seems 
not to have been a member of the tribe by birth, nor of the 
promised seed, and who therefore got no inheritance at first, t 
Lachish, Libnah, and other “fenced cities” come into promi- 
nent notice in later times. Tlie district was deficient in 
streams ; and though consisting almost entirely of hills, it had 
no single mountain of great historical name or fame. 

Simeon and Dan. — Nestling around the lion of Judah lay 
Simeon on the south-west, Dan on the north-west, and Ben- 
jamin on the north. The districts allotted to Simeon and Dan 
included the territories of the Philistines ; J and troubled and 

* Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. f See Smith’s Dictionary, art. Caleb. 

t The territory of the Philistines extended mainly along the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, in the south-western part of the country. It was remarkable for its luxuriant 
com fields, in setting fire to which Samson did them a very serious injury. Dr. Bobin- 
son at one spot counted no fewer than thirty herds of cattle treading out grain, and 
observed grains and fruits of every kind and of the finest quality which the fertile soil 
produced. The country of the Philistines lay along the direct route between Egypt 
and Syria ; and in the contests between the kings of Egypt and those of Assyria and 
Babylon, its strong cities were bones of contention, the possession of which was most 
keenly desired by the rival monarchs. Gasa, the principal city in Samson’s time, and 
the site of the great temple which he overthrew at his death, is now a bald, bare ruin ; 
but a modem Gaza has spmng up in the neighbourhood. This place was besieged by 
Pharaoh-necho and hy Cambyses, and it withstood Alexander the Great live months. 
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stormy was the life of both these tribes in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of such active foes. The Philistines were scarcely 
disturbed by Joshua. They cannot be said to have been effectu- 
ally subdued till the time of David. The names of their great 
towns, governed by their five lords, were Ekron, Gath, Ashdod, 
Askelon, and Gam. Samson, a native of Zorah, of the tribe of 
Dan, was the man of most mark whom either Dan or Simeon 
brought to confront their formidable neighbours. Both Dan 
and Simeon, indeed, dwindled into great insignificance in their 
allotted settlements ; and at an early period a colony of Danites 
proceeded to the extreme north, and founded the city Dan, 
familiarly known as the most northerly place in the country. 

Benjamin. — The territory assigned to Benjamin lay immedi- 
ately to the north of Judah. In its general features it resem- 
bled Judah, but it was much less in extent. Notwithstanding 
its narrow limits, it was the scene of many great events. It was 
“ little Benjamin ” that furnished the first royal “ ruler ” to the 
nation of Israel. Gibeah, Saufs capital, lay within its borders ; 
os did also part of Jerusalem, emphatically “the holy city.*’ 
Here, too, at first at least (for afterwards it belonged to the king- 
dom of the ten tribes) was Beth-el, from whose heights Abraham 
got one of his first views of the ILand of Promise, and where 
Jacob had his wonderful vision. Jericho and Gilgal were also in 
this tribe ; so was Raiiiah, where the great weeping was heaixl ; 
and Bethany, where our Lord spent so many peaceful hours. 
It was ill one of the deep passes that intersect Benjamin on 
the east that J oshua fought his first great battle — the battle of 
Ai ; anti at Beth-horon, in the valley of Ajalon, on the western 
side of the plateau, while the sun and the moon lingered in the 
heavens to witness his triumph, he completed the rout of the 
confederate kings. At a later period, we find Sennacherib at 

Askelon, the birth-place of Herod the Great, and, according to the legend, of Semtr- 
amis, queen of Assyria, is now quite desolate. Ashdod. or Azotus, where the temple 
of Dagon stood in the time of Samuel, and which withstood a siege by Psammiticus, 
king of Egypt, for twenty-nine years, is now quite insignificant. Of Gath, where David 
took refuge witli king Achish, there is not now the slightest trace. Mr. Porter thinks 
that it stoo<l on a hill now called Tel-es-Safteh. Ekron, or Akir, is an insignificant 
plara, but without any appearance of antiquity. Tliither the ark was sent from Ashdod ; 
and from Ekron it was forwanled to Beth-sheinesh. The desolation of the Philistine 
territory exemplifies very strikingly the fulfilment of prophecy. 
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Michmash, another celebrated town and pass in this tribe ; and 
after the return from Babylon, Judas Maccabajus, a native of 
the neighbouring hills, gained his first victory at Beth-horom 
Fifteen hundred years after the days of Joshua, the Roman 
legions were defeated and driven down the pass of Beth-horon, 
precisely as the confederate kings had been. More than a 
thousand years later, the Crusaders tried to reach Jerusalem 
by the same road ; and the last halting ground of Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion was at a well in the valley of Ajalon. The 
Mount of Olives was in the tribe of Benjamin, and so were 
nearly all those places in and around Jerusalem which our 
Lord s history has crowned with undying fame. Thus though 
little, in one sense, among the tribes of Israel, Benjamin rivalled 
them all in greatness and in real interest. It was not the 
least of its glories that Paul, the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
was one of the tribe, and could describe himself, with a feeling 
approaching to exultation, as “an Hebrew of the Hebrews, of 
the tribe of Benjamin.” 

Central Tribes: Ephraim and Manasseh. — The portions of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, which lay to the north of Benjamin, 
differed considerably in character from those of the southern 
tribes. The continuous stretch of highland country is here 
more interrupted ; wider plains spread out their fertile bosoms ; 
there are more separate mountains, more running streams, and 
more continuous tracts of verdure and vegetation. For a long 
period of the history of Israel, Ephraim was the principal 
tribe. In the days of Gideon, and again in those of Jeph- 
thah, we find the “ men of Ephraim ” exceedingly jealous 
when they fancied that they had been treated with neglect, 
or had been placed in an inferior position. It was a deep 
mortification to this tribe when Judah obtained the prefer- 
ence, by the appointment of David as king. The revolt of 
Ephraim, with his allied tribes, in the days of Rehoboam, 
showed that his wounded jealousy never had been thoroughly 
healed. Shechem, which had become famous in the days of 
Abraham and of Jacob, and which Joshua may be said to have 
made the civil capital of the country, was situated in the tribe 
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of Ephraim. So was Shiloh, the first ecclesiastical capital, 
>\here the ark was solemnly placed, at the end of Joshua’s 
wars. So also was Samaria, which became, under Omri, the 
capital of the kingdom of the ten tribes. Joshua himself was 
a man of Ephraim, and must have given no small importance 
to the tribe. Gideon, one of the most noble of the judges, 
with his seventy princely brothers, was a native of the adjacent 
tribe of Manasseh. “ The mountain,” or mountainous part, of 
Ephraim,” was frequently the rallying jdace for the nation, 
where the appointed deliverers raised the standard of resistance 
to their oppressors. Deborah, though herself apparently of the 
northern tribes, dwelt in Mount Ej>hraim ; Tola of Issachar 
judged Israel in Shamir, in the same mount ; Samuel was of 
Eamathaim zophim, also of Mount Ephraim. In the confines 
of Ephraim and Manasseh was situated the fine plain of Sharon, 
celebrated for its excellent pastures and its fragrant plants.* 
On the sea-coast lay Jopi»a, long the chief sea- port of Palestine ; 
and at a later period Caesarea, wdiich became, under the Homans, 
the capital of the country. 

The Plain of Esdraelon : Issachar. — The hills that form the 
boundary of Manasseh on the north sloj)e down towards a 
plain — the most famous in Palestine — called in Scripture 
Jezreel, sometimes Megiddo, and in moilern geography, the 
Plain of Esdraelon. This fell to the lot of the tribe of Issa- 
char ; but thou^i the hi.story of the district is exceedingly 
memorable, that of the tribe is not closely connected with it. 
The New Testament district of Galilee commences here. The 
j)lain is a wide opening, about twelve miles broad, between 
the hills of Central Palestine on the south and the loftier 
heights of Lebanon on the north, running across the country, 
from the valley of the Jordan on the south-east to the Me^- 

* “Leaving the gardens of Jaffa behind us, we entered an extensive, fertile, and 
lovely plain— it was the plain of Sharon Wherever tlie ground was cultivated, it 
broiight forth fruit in abundance. We passed two small villages, which were entirely 
enclosed in olive groves. ... The rain had opened nature’s flowery treasures ; before us 
was spread a most magnificent carpet, wrought with divers colours of gold, crimson, 
red, and blue — a carpet made without hands, in comparison with which the most costly 
Fersian in tlie sultan's harem dwindles into utter insignificance Aftssionary Labours 
ta Jenuolem. 
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terranean on the north-west. For several miles it is hounded 
by the rocky ridge of Mount Carmel, which juts out into 
the sea in the form of a bold promontory, and slopes down 
towards the land till it melts into the plain. As the plain 
approaches the Jordan valley, it is interrupted by three hills 
running into it in a north-westerly direction, like three fingers 
of a hand — Gilboa, Little Hermon, and Tabor. On the north, 
it is bounded by the mountains of Galilee — the hills that 
encircle Nazareth being close to its edge. The plain is watered 
by “ that ancient river, the river Kishon,” that finds its way 
to the sea through a narrow opening to the north of Carmel. 
Another opening, still farther to the north, gives a passage to 
the Bel us, and forms the round bay of Acre or Ptolemais. The 
plain itself has the aspect of a great corn field, dotted here and 
there with olives, and interspersed with villages. Jezreel, where 
Ahab had one of his palaces; Shuneni, where Elisha restored 
the boy to life; Eirdor, where Saul consulted the witch; Beth- 
shan, on the walls of which the Philistines fixed the bodies of 
Saul and his sons ; and Megiddo, where Josiah was slain, were 
among the towns of this district. On the brow of Carmel Elijah 
had his famous contest with the priests of Baal ; and tradi- 
tion points to Tabor as the scene of our Lord’s transfiguration, 
although recent travellers are disposed to think that that event 
took place on Hermon, at the head of the Jordan Valley. 

The Battle-field of Palestine. — But the chief fame of this 
plain is derived from its battles. It has, indeed, been the 
great battle-field of Palestine. It was here that Thotmes III. 
defeated the Khita, before the Israelites were in possession of 
the land ; here Barak defeated the Canaanites, and Gideon 
the Amalekites and Midianites ; here, in the days of Eli, the 
Philistines routed the Israelites, and took from them the ark 
of the Lord ; here, in the time of Saul, the Philistines again 
attacked the Israelites, routing Saul and killing his sons on 
the mountains of Gilboa ; here, long afterwards, king Josiah 
was slain in a great battle with the Egyptians ; — in short, 

Esdraelon has been the chosen place of encampment in every 
great contest carried on in the country, until the disastrous 
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march of Napoleon Bonaparte from Egypt into Syria. Jews, 
Gentiles, Saracens, Crusaders, Egyptians, Persians, Druses, 
Turks, Arabs, and French, — w-arriors out of every nation 
which is under heaven, have pitched their tents upon the plain 
of Esdraelon, and have beheld their banners wet with the dews 
of Tabor and Ilermon.”* It is probably because the district 
has been so much signalized by great national struggles that 
we hear so little of the tribe of Issachar in connection with it. 
“The strong ass, couching between two burdens,” was not 
likely to make his name famous in a scene of so great exploits. 

Northern Tribes : Zebulun, Asher, Naphtali. — North of Issa- 
char, Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali had their settlements. Liv- 
ing in so remote a part of the country, these tribes did not mingle 
much in its strifes. It was foretold of Asher that he was to be 
blessed with children ; to “ dip his foot in oil,” referring to his 
abundant olive groves; and to be “shod with iron and brass” 
from mines in Lebanon. Naphtali was to be like a “hind let 
loo.se,” as our translation has it; or, according to others, a spread- 
ing terebinth; — realized in a traveller’s description of Kedesh- 
naphtali as “a natural park of oaks and terebinths.” The whole 
district lies embosomed among the hills that spread out from the 
foot of Lebanon, and contains many scenes of remarkable beauty. 
Though seldom noticed in the Old Testament, it is of striking and 
absorbing interest in the New. Concealed by these round hills 
of Zebulun, that rise like an enclosure around it, is Nazareth, 
where the angel rested that announced to Mary the coming 
birth of Jesus, and where the Word made flesh spent by far the 
greater part of his earthly life; and away, at the eastern 
boundary of the same tribe, and the southern “coast” of 
Naphtali, where the mountains slope down to the lake, is the 
hallowed region where most of liis mighty works w'ere done, 
and where so many words of life and beauty fell like showers 
of dew-drops from his lips. Nazaretli was a quiet, rural 
district, — fit scone for the calm meditation and devotion of 
his youth ; the shores of the I^ake of Tiberias, with its busy 
cities and its active population, were the scene of much of his 
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active life. The woe tliat he pronounced on Chorazin, Beth- 
saida, Capernaum, and other cities, wherein most of his mighty 
works were done, has fallen on them with such dreadful 
severity, that hardly a trace of them now remains to tell the 
traveller on what spots they stood. 

The Town of Dan. — Still farther to the north, near the sources 
of the Jordan, was the town of Dan, where Jeroboam set up one 
of his calves; and, in later times, Caesarea Philippi, where Philip 
the tetrarch had his palace. It was near this place that Jesus 
put the memorable question to his disciples, “ Whom say men 
that I ami” and first announced — at the farthest possible point 
from the destined scene — the terrible sufferings and death that 
awaited him. It was in this region, too, according to the more 
modern view, that he was transfigured ; perhaps on some part of 
that magnificent mountain to the north-east, Hermon or Sirion, 
its top covered with snow, — the purity of which was even rivalled 
by the whiteness of his raiment. Here, at least, was the nor- 
thern limit of his wanderings : after a brief rest and refresh- 
ment of mind and body amid its glorious scenery, he changed 
his course, and steadfastly set Iiis face to go up to Jerusalem. 

Phoenicia : Tyre and Sidon. — To the north west of the tribe 
of Asher stretches the narrow and rocky strip of Phoenicia, or 
“ coasts of Tyre and Sidon.” Though tlie Sidonians were de- 
scended from Canaan, they were not expressly specified as 
doomed to extermination ; and the Israelites seem to have 
thought that they were to be spared, though their territory 
was included in the promise of the land. They were almost 
the only neighbours with whom the Israelites lived in habitual 
friendship. Their country was so secluded that, but for com- 
mercial causes, they would have had little or no communication 
with their neighbours. But the Phoenicians were glad to ex- 
change their manufactures for the farm and garden produce of 
the Israelites, and a friendly intercourse long subsisted between 
them. It was to Zarephath, one of the towns of Phoenicia, that 
Elijah was sent, in the time of a great famine, to bring suste- 
nance to the Syro Phoenician widow and life to her son ; and it 
was somewhere within the borders of this territory that another 
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Syro* Phoenician woman once sought a greater prophet than 
Elijah, and, after a memorable exhibition of faith, went home 
rejoicing, her afflicted daughter having been made whole. 

Coele-Syria. — A few miles north of Tyre, one of the largest 
rivers of Syria, the Leontes, enters the Mediterranean. If we 
ascend its banks, after passing through a deep gorge or ravine 
that runs across the chain of Lebanon, we enter the celebrated 
and beautiful province of Coele-Syria, or Hollow Syria, so called 
from its lying in the hollow between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. 
Its modern name is El Bukiia, “ the valley.” This fertile plain 
seems to have been the refuge of many of the Canaanites who 
Hed northward before the victorious arms of Joshua. Growing 
here to great numl)f‘rs, they poured southward in the days of 
Deborah and Barak, and terrified the Israelites with their fright- 
ful chariots of iron. In this plain stood Riblah, a place of sad 
associations in Jewish history ; — where Jehoahaz, king of Judah, 
was thrown into chains by the king of Egypt ; and where after- 
wards his brother, king Zedekiah, was deprived of his eyes, 
after witnessing the massacre of his children, by the king of 
Babylon. South of Riblah stood Baalbec, perhaps a city of 
Solomon’s, and one of the most magnificent ever reared by the 
hands of man. 

Its Scenery. — In the period between the Old Testament and 
the New, Cade-Syria continued for a long time a bone of con- 
tention between the kings of Egypt and of Syria, passing very 
frequently from the hands of the one into those of the other. 
The scenery of the district is remarkably grand. Where 
the ravine of the Leontes crosses the Lebanon range it is 
very narrow, the rocks rising perpendicularly, sometimes 
to the height of one thousand or twelve hundred feet. On 
the north-west, the valley is bounded by the snowy crest of 
Lebanon, and on the south-east by the still more snowy crest of 
Hermon. Green pastures and thriving vineyards fill up the 
plain. Beyond the sources of the Leontes there is a remark- 
able opening through the chain of mountains to the sea, believed 
by many to bo “ the entering in of Hamath,” the northern 
boundary of the Land of Promise. Not very far from this 
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the slender remains are found of those forests of cedar that 
at one time seem everywhere to have been “the glory of 
Lebanon.” These cedars, now few in number, stand in a 
broad cleft of Lebanon, at 6172 feet above the sea.* They are 
surrounded by a numerous after-growth of younger cedars. 
Seen from a distance, the whole seems like a green spot, the 
size of a man’s hand — a grove of such tiny dimensions that one 
might suppose it to be a solitary bush of oak.f 

Damascus. — Between the eastern side of Hermon and the 
northern frontier of Bashan lay several states that are more 
or less mentioned in the history of the Israelites. Among them 
was the small kingdom of Geshur, the place to which Absalom 
lied when banished from Jerusalem, and a daughter of whose 
king became his wife; the kingdom of Maachah ; and the king- 
dom of Zobah. But by far the most remarkable kingdom in 
this quarter was that whose capital was Damascus. Even in the 
time of Joshua, Damascus was a very ancient city ; for we read 
of it in the days of Abraham, the steward of whose house was 
Eliezer of Damascus. Its situation is very remarkable. It lies 
in a plain at the eastern foot of Anti-Lebanon, six or eight days’ 
journey from Jerusalem. The plain is watered by the river 
Chrysorrhoas, anciently called the Barrada, and supposed to be 
either the Pharpar or the Abana of Naaman (2 Kings v. 12). 
For many miles the city is girdled by fertile fields and gardens, 
watered by the Barrada and other streams ; and the vegetation 
is so fresh and green, that, in the East, Damascus is called “ a 
pearl in the midst of emeralda” As the traveller approaches 
it from Anti-Lebanon, the view is magnificent. A plain, fifty 
miles in circuit, bordered by blue mountains, lies before him, 
forming a vast waving grove of walnut, fig, pomegranate, 
plum, apricot, citron, and other fruit-trees; while in the dis- 
tance, rising above this vast sea of green, brown, and yellow 
foliage, are seen the leaden domes, the gilded crescents, and 
the marble minarets of Damascus. The situation seems as 
if marked out by Nature as the site of a great and wealthy 

* Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

\ Va,n de Velde’s Syria and Palestine, vol, ii,, pp. 477, 478. 
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city. In the course of its long liistory it lias passed through 
many fluctuations of fortune, and has acknowledged many dif- 
ferent masters. At the present day, with a population of some 
one hundred and fifty thousand, it is still one of the most con- 
siderable cities of the East. 

Eastern Tribes : Reuben. — We have already described, in 
general terms, the district east of the Jordan, where Reuben, 
Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh chose their settlements. 
Reuben occupied the most southerly district. His lot embraced 
a considerable part of the kingdom of Sihon, being bounded on 
the south by the Arnon, and extending on the north to the 
southern border of Mount Gilead. His southern and eastern 
flanks were covered by the Moabites, from whom, doubtless, he 
suffered much annoyance. “ Unstable as water, he did not excel.” 
Among the towns in this district were Ashdoth-pisgah, in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Pisgah ; Beth-barah, a celebrated ford 
of the J ordan ; Bezer, one of the six cities of refuge ; Heshbon, 
famous for its fish -pools (Song of Sol. vii. 4) ^ and J ahaz, where 
Moses defeated Sihon. It was either within or on the confines 
of Reuben^s lot that Moses had his view of Canaan, and that 
Elijah entered the chariot of fire. In New Testament times it 
acquired distinction as the scene of the preaching and baptism 
of John (John i. 28). Probably it was on the ancient lot of 
Reuben that Jesus himself was baptized, and that the Holy 
Ghost descended like a dove. The “water,” that had at first 
been only the emblem of Reuben’s instability, thus became the 
symbol of better things ; and the fickleness of the first-born of 
Jacob was redeemed by the glorious steadfastness of the only- 
begotten Son of God. 

Gad. — Gad settled down on the north of Reuben. His lot 
embraced the remainder of Sihon’s kingdom, including the half 
of Gilead, and ran up in a narrow strip as far as to the Lake of 
Galileo, between the Jordan and the other half of Gilead, which- 
was given to Manasseh. It included Mahanaim, a place of con- 
siderable strength, where the angels met J ocob (Gen. xxxii. 2) ; 
where Ishbosheth, son of Saul, had his royal i*esidence; and 
where David took refuge when he fled from Absalom ; — Peniel, 
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where Jacob wrestled with the Angel ; — Ramoth-mizpeh, or 
Ramoth-gilead, where Aliab and Jehoshaphat went to make 
war mth the Syrians; where Ahab was slain, and his son 
Joram, some years afterwards, was wounded ; and where 
Jehu, by order of Elisha, was anointed king of Israel. Gilead, 
half of which belonged to this tribe, was a ])icturesque range 
of mountains running parallel to the Jordan as far as to the 
Lake of Galilee. 

The Ammonites. — To the east of Gad lay the territories of 
the Ammonites, with their cajntal, Rabbah, or Rabbath-ammon, 
afterwards called Philadelphia. The history of Jephthah shows 
that the close proximity of the Ammonites must have been as 
troublesome to Gad as that of the Moabites was to Reuben. 
The town Philadelphia, which is built on both sides of a 
stream (“the city of waters,” 2 Sam. xii. 27), is remarkable for 
its fine ruins ; but their age is not older than the time of the 
Greeks and the Romans. Still more celebrated are the ruins 
found at Jerash (Gerasa), a few miles from the ca])ital of 
Ammon : the temple of Baal, or the Sun, whose worsliip was 
universal over this country, still attracts admiration, and must 
at one time have been a magnificent building. 

Manasseh. — The half tribe of Manasseh obtained for its share 
the ancient kingdom of Og. This included the northern half of 
Gilead, the district of Argob, and the whole of Bashan. Among 
its many cities were Ashteroth-karnaim, and Edrei, the capitals 
of Og, already mentioned ; Jabesh-gilead, whose inhabitants were 
massacred for refusing to join the war against Benjamin (Judg. 
xxi. 8), and where Saul routed the Ammonites, and saved the 
inhabitants from captivity (1 Sam. xi.). Gadara, Bethsaida, 
and other jdaces near the Sea of Galilee, arc believed to have 
lain within the confines of this tribe; here, too, was “ the desert 
place” to which our Lord used to retire for rest with his dis- 
ciples, across the Sea of Galilee; and here were some of the moun- 
tains on whose tops he would at times spend nights in prayer. 

Tribe of Levi. — The only tribe that was not furnished with 
a territorial home was Levi. This tribe, being devoted to offices 
connected with the priesthood, and supported by the tithes and 
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offerings of the whole people, had no landed possessions, and 
was distributed over the whole country. Cities for the resi- 
dence of the Levites, with surrounding suburbs, were assigned 
them from the lots of all the tribes. Pre-eminent among these 
were the six cities of refuge, to which persons might flee who 
had unintentionally destroyed the lives of others : these were, 
Hebron in Judah, Shechem in Ephraim, and Kedesh in Naph- 
tali, on the west of Jordan ; and Bezer in Keuben, Ramoth in 
Gilead, and Golan in Manasseh, on the east. 

Ecclesiastical Capital : Shiloh — While the process of allot- 
ment was going on, a resting-place was fixed on for the ark of 
the tabernacle. The place chosen for this purpose was Shiloh, 
a town in the tribe of Ephraim, situated among the hills to 
the north of Beth-el. For many generations the ark remained 
at Shiloh, and thither the Hebrew people went up from year 
to year, to attend the feasts of the Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles. There is nothing striking about the situation of 
Shiloh. After the ark was removed from it, it sank into insig- 
nificance and neglect ; and at the present day, Seilun, as it is 
called, consists of little besides an old tower, with large stones 
and fragments of columns, indicating an ancient site. Many an 
interesting scene must have been enacted at that hill-encircled 
spot. Here it was that Hannah prayed for a son ; here she 
devoted her little Samuel to the Lord } through that narrow 
valley old Eli, with trembling heart, saw the ark carried out on 
the fatal day of Aphek ; and there the dying, heart broken mother, 
widowed in every sense, left the name of I-chabod for the infant 
that opened his eyes as the glory departed from Israel. 

Gatherings of the People.— In Joshua\s days, the yearly 
gatherings at Shiloh must have been deeply interesting. The 
people, for the most part, were pervaded by the spirit of piety, 
and were disposed to give God the glory due to him. At each 
gathering, the mercies they had experienced as a united host 
would be brought to mind and piously acknowledged ; old 
friendships would be renewed ; and more recent tokens of 
God’s goodness would be made known, in connection with the 
special history of each tribe and family, to cheer the hearts and 
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strengthen the faith of all. The result of all the arrangements 
is stated in memorable words : “ There failed not ought of any 
good thing which the Lord had spoken to the house of Israel ; 
all came to pass.” 

The Eastern Altar. — The only occurrence, during Joshua’s 
lifetime, that gave ground for even a suspicion of any open de- 
parture from the appointed worship, was the erection of a great 
altar on the eastern bank of the Jordan, by the tribes which 
had their residence there. The other tribes dreaded that some 
rival establishment to that at Shiloh was about to be set up, 
and made a very spirited remonstrance against such a proceed- 
ing. An embassy which they sent over brought back word that 
no design of this sort was entertained, and that the altar was 
intended simply as a memorial of the Lord’s goodness to the 
eastern tribes as well as to the rest of the nation. The con- 
gregation was satisfied with the explanation, and hannony was 
restored. 


SECTION IV. — Joshua’s death. 

Joshua’s final charge — TTis character— Judgments on the Canaanites vindicated— 
lieligious spirit of the Jewish people. 

Joshna’s Final Charge. — About twelve or fourteen years after 
the final or second division of the country, Joshua, feeling his 
end approaching, assembled the heads of all the tribes at Shechom 
and delivered to them his dying charge. It was marked by great 
earnestness and affection. He entreated them, by all the mercies 
of the past, and by all the hopes of the future, to cleave to the 
Lord. The Hebrews were a fickle and an impulsive people, and 
such an appeal as this had for the moment a resistless power. 
They vowed again and again never to forsake their God, and 
never to turn to idols. J oshua was aware of their fickleness, and 
took all the means in his power to perpetuate the remembrance 
of their vow. Close to the sanctuary in Shiloh a great stone 
was set up under an oak, as a perpetual witness of a vow so 
solemnly sworn. At last, his work being fully done, the Con- 
queror of Palestine, at the ripe age of one hundred and ten 
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years, was gathered to his fathers, and buried in Mount 
E])hraim. 

His Character. — The character of J oshua is highly instructive. 
The name Jesus in the New Testament is equivalent to Joshua 
in the Old (Heb. iv. 8). He was a thorough-going man, — one who 
followed the Lord fully.” The principle of his life might bo 
stated in these words : “ I deliglit to do thy will, O my God.” 
That combination of courage and gentleness, of the lion and 
the lamb, which was found in so many Old Testament types 
of Christ, was well exemplified in his treatment of Achaii. 
Nothing could have been gentler than his way of drawing out 
a confession : My son, give, I pray thee, glory to the Lord 
God of Israel, and make confession unto him; and tell me now 
wliat thou hast done ; hide it not from me ; ” — and nothing 
could have been more firm and fearless than his conduct in 
executing the offender. It was in the same spirit of implicit 
obedience to God's authority that he acted in destroying tho 
Oanaanites. It was tho privilege of Joshua, as a type ol 
Christ, to guide the peo 2 >le to the ‘‘rest” of Canaan, though 
nob to the rest of the gos 2 :>el, — that “ rest which remaineth to 
tho people of God.” 

Judgments on the Oanaanites Vindicated. — The judgments 
which J oshua and his army inflicted on the native races 
of Canaan were very terrible, but at the same time they 
were fully deserved. The idolatry of these nations appears to 
have been very extreme ; and, in connection with it. their 
wickedness was truly awful. It was often wickedness of a 
very disgusting and degrading character ; and, as far as ordi- 
nary means were concerned, was incurable. God had borne 
with it for hundreds of years, Tho iniquity of the Amorites 
was now truly full (Gen. xv. 1 6). Every warning had been set 
at naught. The utter destruction of these nations was justified 
as thoroughly as the destruction of the old world, or of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. The Jews were simply God’s instruments in 
executing the judgment, just as the waters of the flood and the 
fire and brimstone from heaven had been in the former cases. 
God might and would have swept away the Oanaanites by 
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natural causes, had he not wished to impress the Jews in the 
most striking mamicr with the consequences of forsaking the 
pure worship of the true God. It was constantly represented 
to them that all the evils which they had inflicted on the 
Canaanites, and greater evils besides, would be sent upon them- 
selves if they should become idolaters. But, in i)oint of fact, 
the Canaanites were not wholly destroyed. Many of them 
seem to have been driven towards the north and the west, 
and others to have fled to Africa. A remnant, too, re- 
mained in the land. The influence which even that small 
remnant exerted in corrupting the Israelites clearly shows that, 
had a considerable body of Canaanites remained, the Hebrew 
religion would have lost all its truth and purity. It was their 
destruction that secured the preservation of a true faith and a 
pure worship on the earth. To the doomed nations it was an 
act of just severity 3 to the world at largo of unspeakable mercy. 

Religious Spirit of the Jewish People. — We have already 
remarked that the religious spirit of the nation in the time 
of Joshua was highly pleasing. It is touchingly referred to 
in one of the prophets as the time of Israel’s espousals : “ Thus 
saith the liord, I remember thee, the kindness of thy youth, 
th^ love of thine esjioitsalsy when thou wontest after mo in the 
wilderness, in a land that was not sown” (Jer. ii. 2). A wil- 
derness-training — the discipline of privation and crucifixion to 
the world — ^had been greatly blessed. The people were now 
to have a time of worldly prosperity and comfort; and, as 
often happens in similar cases, the period of prosperity was to 
prove more disastrous than the period of suffering had been. 
Moses’ prophecy was soon to be verified: “ Jeshurun waxed fat, 
and kicked : thou art waxen fat, thou art grown thick, thou art 
covered with fatness : then he forsook God which made him, 
and lightly esteemed the Rock of his salvation” (Deut. xxxii 
15). For all that Joshua did, he did not give the people rest 
(Heb. iv. 8). The settlement which they got was not a settle- 
ment in the highest sense. A void still remained unfilled. 
The nation had yet to look forward. The Hope of Israel was 
yet in the future. 
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SECTION I. THE SIX GREAT INVASIONS. 

Condition of the Israelites— The princiiial “Judges” — The six invasions — Insecurity of 
the eastern tribes -1. Invasion from the north-east: the Mesopotamians ; Othniel 
—2. Invasion from the south-east: the Moabites; Ehud -3. Invasion from the 
north: tho Canaanites; Deborah and Barak— Death of Siscra— 4. Invasion from 
the e^t. tho Midianites—tadeon— Defeat of the Mldianites— Celebrity of tho 
exploit— Jealousy of Ephraim — Abimelech- 5. Invasion from the east: tlie Am- 
monites - Jephthah — War with Ephraim — 6. Invasion from the south-west: tho 
Philistines — Samson —Eli an<l his sons — ^The ark taken by the Philistines — Samuel 
and his work — Revival of godliness. 

Condition of the Israelites. — For several hundred years after 
the death of Joshua, the twelve tribes continued as he had 
left them, except only when any or all of them fell into the 
idolatrous practices of their neighbours, and, as a jiuiiishment 
from God, were harassed by some powerful enemy. The 
different tribes did not make so great efforts as they might 
have made to drive out the remaining Canaanites ; and, very 
soon after the death of Joshua, a messenger from God came 
up from Gilgal to Bochim to chide them for not having 
completely destroyed their altars. The chastisements which 
God sent on the people when they were unfaithful commonly 
had the effect of humbling them, and of making them cry 
to him for help. On these occasions their cry was always 
heard, and officers, named “Judges,’’ were raised up to de- 
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liver them from the enemy who was galling them at the 
time. 

The Principal ** Judges.” — The Book of Judges is so named 
because it records the exploits of some of those great men. It 
makes us more or less acquainted with twelve of these judges : — 
1. Othniel, of the tribe of Judah; 2. Ehud, a Benjamite; 
3. Deborah, a prophetess, who was assisted by Barak ; 4. Gideon, 
of Manasseh ; 5. Abimelech, his son ; 6. Tola, of Issacliar ; 
7. Jair, of Gilead; 8. Jephthah, also of Gilead; 9. Ibzan, of 
Beth-lehem ; 10. Elon, of Zebulun ; 11. Abdon, a Pirathonite ; 
and 12. Samson, of Dan. The office of Samuel was so unlike 
that of the military judges, that he can hardly be classed among 
them. 

The Six Invasions. — Of several of these judges little or 
nothing is told us beyond the fact that they judged Israel for a 
certain number of years. The military judges of greatest 
eminence were Othniel, Ehud, Deborah (with Barak), Gideon, 
Jephthah, and Samson. Each of these achieved a great deliver- 
ance for his country from a particular enemy ; — Othniel, from 
the Mesopotamians ; Ehud, from the Moabites ; Deborah and 
Barak, from the Canaanites ; Gideon, from the Midianites and 
Amalekites ; Jephthah, from the Ammonites ; and Samson, 
from the Philistines. It must not be supposed that each of 
these different enemies brought the whole country under their 
dominion. Sometimes, indeed, they did ; but on other occa- 
sions it was only tlie part of Palestine that lay nearest to their 
respective territories that suffered from their attacks. The 
Mesopotamians, the Moabites, the Midianites, and the Am- 
monites would make their attack on the eastern border, and 
would, therefore, be most troublesome to the tribes east of 
the J ordan ; the Canaanites would give most annoyance on the 
north, and the Philistines on the south-west. 

Insecurity of the Eastern Tribes. — It thus appears that, 
though the territories on which Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe 
of Manasseh had set their hearts, were remarkably fertile and 
beautiful, they were very insecure ; and often, no doubt, tlu^se 
tribes must have felt that it would have been wiser for them 
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to have gone with their brethren, and to have had the Jordan 
and its deep valley between them and their eastern foea 
Apostasy from the true faith seems to have broken out oftener 
among them than among the other tribes, owing to their 
proximity to so many idolatrous neighbours. For this reason 
they suffered heavier chastisements, and they were the first 
to go into captivity. • 

1. Invasion from tlie North-east 

The Mesopotamians— Othniel. — The first great chastisement 
of the children of Israel took place not very many years after 
the death of Joshua. A new generation had now arisen. 
The people had been marrying into heathen families, forsaking 
the Lord, worshipping the Canaanite gods, and falling into the 
horrible immoralities which always attended that worship. A 
king of Mesopotamia, whose name was Chushan-rishathaim, was 
Bent to chastise them. Josephus speaks of him as a king of 
Assyria, using the term probably in a general sense. Probably 
he had conquered all the country lying between the Euphrates 
and Palestine, making the Israelites, like others, smart under 
his yoke. It is remarkable that the scourge sent to chastise 
them for the worship of Baal and Ashtaroth was the king of 
the country where that worship originated and had its head* 
quarters. For eight years Chushan kept the Israelites in 
bondage, till Othniel, the nephew of Caleb, was raised up to 
deliver them. According to Josephus, Othniel first surprise<l 
and destroyed the garrisons of the Assyrians in the country ; 
then, mustering forces from all quarters, he fought a pitched 
battle, in which he obtained a complete victory, and drove the 
enemy across the Euphrates. 

2. Invasion from the South-east 

The Moabites— Ehud. — The lesson seems to have had effect 
for a whole generation ; but after forty years the same bad 
habits were again predominant. The chastisement this time 
came from the Moabites, whose king, Eglon, in alliance with 
his neighbours the Ammonites, and some tribes of the Ama* 
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lekites, attacked the Israelites from the east, crossed the J ordan, 
and obtained possession of Jericho. Eglon continued to hold 
his ground for eighteen years, during which time he would, 
doubtless, inflict great suffering on the eastern tribes, as well as 
on Benjamin and all who dwelt near Jericho and the valley of 
the Jordan. The man raised up to deliver Israel from Eglon 
was Ehud, a Benjamite; he must, therefore, have lived near 
Jericho, and have known the country well. Having been sent 
with a present to Eglon, he contrived to get a secret interview 
with the king, stabbed him, and, having locked the door, escaped 
unobserved. Climbing the steep precipices or quarries behind 
Jericho, he hastened to Mount Ephraim, where he gathered an 
army ; he then seized the fords of the Jordan by which the 
Moabites required to cross to their own country ; and, having 
thus cut off their retreat, he put ten thousand of them to death, 
not one escaping. After his death there was peace, at least in 
that part of the land, for the long period of eighty years 

3. Invasion from the North, 

The Canaanites— Deborah and Barak. — The Philistines were 
now making themselves troublesome in the south; but the 
next great national chastisement came from the north, and 
was inflicted by Jabin, king of Canaan. His followers and 
forces were the descendants of the original inhabitants that 
lingered in the possessions of the northern tribes, or occupied 
the territory beyond them, in the valley between the two 
ranges of Lebanon. With nine hundred war-chariots, Jabin 
scoured the plains of Israel, spreading terror and misery. 
The movement against king Jabin was begun by Deborah, a 
prophetess of extraordinary faith and courage. She had her 
dwelling under a palm in Mount Ephraim, between Beth-el and 
Hamah, where she exercised the functions of judge of Israel, 
and where her godly example and counsels probably were 
instrumental in bringing the Israelites to repentance for their 
sins, and in thus paving the way for their deliverance. At her 
instigation, Barak, a man of Naphtali, was induced to collect 
an army of ten thousand men, from the tribes of Zebulun and 
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Naplitali, and to take tlie field against Sisera, Jabin’s captain. 
The battle between them took place in the great plain of 
Esdraelon, on the banks of the Kishon, near the town of 
Megiddo. The level plain was adapted for the action of the 
Canaanite war-chariots, of which the Israelites had a great 
horror, and which they had no proper means of attacking. 
Barakas little army was drawn up on Mount Tabor, on the 
east side of the plain. Barak showed uncommon faith and 
courage, when, of his own accord, he descended with his troops 
from Mount Tabor, and marched to Megiddo to attack his 
great enemy. According to Josephus, as the Canaanites were 
advancing to meet Barak, a tremendous hail -storm dashed from 
the east upon t.hcir face-s, terrified their horses, throw them into 
confusion, and made them an easy prey to their foe. The 
waters of the brook, swollen by the storm to a prodigious 
torrent, swept away the Canaanite warriors as they attempted 
to cross it in order to escape to the north ; while the horses, 
rearing and prancing in their fright, dashed their hoofs 
against the stones in the bed of the river, and were disabled 
or destroyed. “ The stars in their courses fought against 

Sisera. The river of Kishon swept them away Then were 

the horse-hoofs broken by the means of the pranemgs, the 
prancings of their mighty ones ” (J udges v. 20-22). 

Death of Sisera. — Escaping on foot, Sisera hastened from the 
scene of action, and sought refuge in what he deemed the 
friendly tent of Jael, the wife of Heber, a Kenite,— a descendant 
of the family of J ethro, who, still retaining the nomadic life, 
had pitched his tent near Kedcsh-naphtali. Sisera was treacher- 
ously killed by Jael ; and Barak, hastening in pursuit of him, 
was shown his dead body in the tent. This signal defeat 
delivered the Israelites from the Canaanites ; and, in celebra- 
tion of the event, a triumphal song, fierce but spirit-stirring, 
was composed and sung by Deborah. Deborah was evidently a 
woman of remarkable character — stern and fearless — a woman 
to rouse a nation. For many a day the influence of her song, 
holding up distrust and cowardice as it did to scorn and 
mockery, and exalting faith and courage wherever they ap- 
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peared, must have been great. Many a pious patriot among 
the Jews in future times may have been impelled through this 
song of Deborah to dare and do great things, in dependence 
on the help of God. 

4. Invasion from the East. 

The Midianites. — Another interval of forty years passed, 
when the old corruptions again broke out ; and another inva- 
sion was sent as a punishment. The pastoral hordes of the 
eastern deserts — Midianites, Amalekites, and other tribes oC 
Arabia — came pouring like locusts into the land of Israel. 
Their plan seems to have been, to rush with their flocks and 
lierds into the country when the harvest began to be gathered, 
to seize and consume all its products, to retire on the ai^jiroacl) 
of winter to their own deserts, and to repeat the visitation eacli 
returning summer. The Israelites were so territied, that they 
had to abandon the plains and the valleys, to retire to their 
walled towns and intreiichments, and even to hide in caves from 
their insatiable foes and plunderers. For seven successive sea- 
sons this wretched state of things continued ; and the enemy 
had got possession of nearly the whole land before the nation 
was humbled and made to acknowledge its sin. At last a 
prophet was sent expressly to remind the people of their 
wickedness ; and his mission had the desired effect. 

Gideon. — That prophet was Gideon, a man of Manasseh, who 
had a meeting with an angel at his house at Ophrah, and was 
commanded and commissioned to deliver Israel from Midian. 
It was no easy matter to arouse his faith to the requisite pitch ; 
but once aroused, it stoo4 right nobly. He sounded a note of 
defiance to the Midianites. In reply, they assembled in the 
valley of Jezreel, the eastern part of the plain of Esdraelon. in 
such multitudes as to cover the plain like grasshoppers. His own 
noble example, the returning spirit of faith and courage in the 
northern tribes, and the remembrance of Deborah and Barak that 
lingered on the scene of their exploits, drew to his standard an 
army of thirty-two thousand men, from the tribes of Manasseh, 
Asher, Zebulun, and Naphtali. His army was encamped on 
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the slopes of Mount Gilboa; but the number was judged by God 
too great, and, by two several processes, it was brought down 
to three hundred. This handful, with their lamps, their trum- 
pets, and their swords, spread themselves by night along one of 
the heights above the Arab host, that lay wrapped in sleep in 
the plain below, while their countless camels couched securely 
around them. Stealing down to their camp, Gideon and a 
single attendant heard a Midianite tell his neighbour a dream 
of a barley cake that came rolling into the camp and over- 
turned one of the tents of Midian. The neighbour at once 
pronounced it a presage of their defeat by Gideon. Greatly 
encouraged, Gideon and his companion returned to their com- 
pany, and prepared for action. 

Defeat of the Midianites. — On a given signal, the three 
hundred men broke their pitchers, waved their lamps, and 
uttered a shout which spread terror among their foes. Roused 
by the noise, the Arab host was filled with panic, and in their 
confusion they killed one another. In the morning, the 
remains of the host were rushing towards the Jordan, to 
make for their own country, on the other side. Gideon im- 
mediately sent word to the Ephraimites to seize the fords of 
the river, and to cut off their retreat. A second battle took 
place at the ford of Beth-barah, when Oreb and Zeeb, “the 
Raven” and “the Wolf,” two lesser chiefs of the Midianites, 
were slain. The two greater chiefs, Zebah and Zalmunna, 
had already crossed the J ordan with fifteen thousand men ; 
and Gideon and his little band, “ faint, yet pursuing,” hastened 
to overtake them. With dauntless faith and courage, the noble 
Three Hundred penetrated far into the Midianite territory,* 
attacked and defeated the host, which was little dreaming of 
such an onset, and caught and slew the fugitive chieftains. 
Never, before or since, not even in the days of Leonidas and his 
Spartan band, were greater prodigies done by three hundred men. 
In the course of their pursuit, they had been haughtily refused 

* Nobah, one of the places mentioned past which Gideon went (Judges viii. 11), was 
at least thirty miles east of the Jordan, near the outskirts of Og’s kingdom. It was 
also called Kenath (Num. xxxii. 42), and now Kunawat. How far Gideon pursued 
beyond this place, into the Midianite desert, we do not know. 
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aid by their own countrymen, as they passed through Succoth 
and Penuel, towns of Gilead, — the people there not dreaming 
that so small a band could conquer so great an enemy, and 
fully expecting that, as soon as the Midiaiiites recovered from 
their panic, they would return and chastise all who had be- 
friended Gideon. Contrary to their confident expectations, 
Gideon returned victorious; and, fulfilling a threat he had 
made as he passed in the full confidence of faith, he destroyed 
the tower of Penuel, and chastised the princes of Succotli witli 
the thorny branches of the acacia groves of their valley. 

Celebrity of the Exploit. — The day of Midian ’’ continued 
long to be memorable in the history of Israel. In the Psalms 
(Ps. Ixxxiii. 9-11), two or three centuries after, we find the 
discomfiture of the host of Midian, and especially the destruc- 
tion of Oreb and Zeeb, Zebah and Zalmunna, referred to as 
among the most astounding of God’s judgments on his enemies. 
Even after an interval of five hundred years, the prophet Isaiah 
drew from the “day of Midian” (ch. ix. 4), and the rock of 
Oreb (ch. x. 26) an emblem of the destruction that was to be 
brought upon the terrible hosts of Assyria. Gideon is celebrated 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews as one of those heroes of faith 
whose reliance on the arm of Jehovah was the secret of their 
success. The people had such a sense of his noble qualities, 
that they invited him to become their king. But the piety of 
Gideon would not listen to the proposal : he knew that God was 
Israel’s king, and he was not the man to usurp His functions. 
For about forty years he continued to act as judge over his 
countrymen. But, like other great and good men, he was not 
invulnerable ; and somehow, after his victories, ho was induced 
to apply the gold he had taken from the enemy to embroidering 
an ephod or priestly robe, which he placed in his house, intend- 
ing, apjiarently, to set up some kind of priestly establishment 
there. It became a snare to him and to his house ; — it led 
them, probably, to irregular and unwarranted worship ; and 
ultimately, perhaps, brought upon them the chastisement of 
God. 

Jealousy of Ephraim. — The triumph both of Barak and of 
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Gideon had been achieved by the noi*thern tribes, and the great 
central tribe of Ephraim was chagrined, because it had borne 
off so small a share of these honours. Its jealousy, indeed, 
broke out in the very midst of Gideon’s victories; and it was 
only by a clever stroke of flattery that he succeeded at the 
moment in keeping it down. 

Abimelech. — After Gideon’s death, Abimelech, who was his 
son by a concubine of the tribe of Ephraim, resolved to take 
advantage of liis connection with Gideon on the one hand and 
with the powerful tribe of Ephraim on the other, to set up a 
claim as king of Israel. Getting rid, by a horrible act of 
fratricide, of his seventy brothers, — all but one, — who were of 
the tribe of Manasseh, he got the men of Shechem to proclaim 
him king, apparently beside the pillar where Joshua had made 
the peo])le swear that they would serve the Lord. This godless 
proceeding was attended witli no blessing. At the end of 
tliree years, a quarrel took place between Abimelech and the 
Shechemites ; and, after a considerable amount of civil broil 
and fighting, Abimelech was killed by a woman, who threw a 
piece of a mill-stone on his head as he was setting fire to the 
tower of Thebez. He seems to have been a thoroughly ungodly 
and unprincipled man, and to have been in close alliance with 
the promoters of idolatry ; and, no doubt, he did much liarm 
both to his tribe and to the nation at large. His death was 
declared to bo the retribution of Providence for his horrible 
guilt. 

5. Invasion from, the East. 

The Ammonites. — In the course of the next half century 
some smaller chastisements were inflicted on the Israelites for 
their old sin; but about the end of that period a terrible scourge 
was again let loose on the land from the east. The children of 
Ammon were the chief aggressors on this occasion. Like Vlie 
Midianites a century before, they not only ravaged the country 
east of Jordan, but they also spread themselves over the tribes 
of J udah, Benjamin, and Ephraim. The children of Israel cried 
in their distress to the Lord ; but at first their humiliation and 
reformation were not sufficient, and God, taunting them with 
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their idolatry, bade them cry to the gods they had chosen — 
“ Baalim, and Ashtaroth, and the gods of Syria, and the gods of 
Zidon, and the gods of Moab, and the gods of the children of 
Ammon, and the gods of the Philistines.” Singularly enough, 
it was from these very nations, whose gods they were so often 
tempted to worship, that their troubles always came. A more 
complete confession and reformation followed this taunt, and 
God’s soul was grieved for the misery of Israel.” 

Jephthali. — Jephthah, a Gileadite, the person destined to 
deliver them, seems to have had a foreigner for his mother. 
He had been driven by his brethren from his father^s house, 
and with a roving band of followers carried on a desultory 
warfare on the borders of the eastern desert. With a profounil 
regard for God, as the only true God and the God of the 
Hebrews, Jephthah seems to have united not a little ignorance 
of the way in which he ought to be served. He enjoyed so 
great fame as a warrior, that he was earnestly entreated to 
take the command of the army of Israel against the Am- 
inonites. Having done so, he entirely defeated the enemy 
in a pitched battle near Aroer, not far from the scene of 
Sihon^s defeat under Moses, and slew vast numbers of them. 
But the joy of the victory was turned into bitterness by the 
vow which he had made, to offer to the Lord whatsoever 
should first meet him on returning home. Jt turned out to 
be his only daughter. Faithful to his vow, Jephthah dealt 
accordingly with his daughter. The old interpretation of the 
Jews was that he offered her as a burnt sacrifice. At a com- 
paratively recent period the idea arose that she was merely 
doomed to perpetual virginity. 

War with Ephraim. — Jephthah^s character was bold but un- 
enlightened ; but the faith he showed, “ ])utting his life in his 
hand,” and going out in God’s name against the Ammonites, 
and the thorough trust he reposed in God as the covenant God 
of Israel, secured him a place in the muster-roll of the ancient 
worthies (Heb. xi. 32). He, too, like Gideon, had to encounter 
the jealousy of the haughty and overbearing tribe of Ephraim. 
They were ofl'ended at not having been called to the war ; 
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crossed the Jordan in great force into Gilead; and, in the 
fiercest spirit, threatened to hum his house over his head. 
Unlike Gideon, Jephthah disdained by flattery to smooth their 
ruffled plumes, and taunted them with having shrunk from the 
strife when called to take part in it. The result was a flerce 
civil war between the Gileadites and tlie Ephraimites. After a 
decisive battle in Gilead, the victorious Gileadites seized those 
convenient but terrible places, the fords of the Jordan ; and, 
detecting fugitive Ephraimites by their provincial peculiarity 
of saying Sibboleth instead of Shibboleth, slew them on the 
banks of the river — killing, in all, no fewer than forty-two 
thousand. This prodigious slaughter greatly weakened the 
tribe of Ephraim, and for a considerable time afterwards they 
make little flgure in the history. 

6. I)iva.sio)i from the SoiUh-wesL 

The Philistines. — Another great scourge of apostasy came 
from the south-west. The Philistines had been troublesome on 
former occasions, and when they gained any supremacy, the)/ 
took an admirable way of perpetuating it — they deprived the 
people of all warlike weapons, and would not even tolerate 
a forge for sharpening farming tools. In spite of this, how- 
ever, a great victory had been gained over them long before 
by Shamgar, who slew six hundred of them with no other 
weapon than an ox-goad. This defeat kept them at bay for a 
long time ; but now they became more terrible than ever. 
Their dominion lasted for forty years. 

Samson. — At last the prospect of deliverance appeared. A 
pious couple, living at Zorah, in the tribe of Dan, had obtained 
a son by express promise from that “ Angel of God’^ who 
appeared so often to teach the people to connect their sufferings 
with their sins, and their blessings with the undeserved bounty 
of Heaven. Samson, the name of this child of promise, was a 
Nazarite from his birth, set apart expressly for the service 
of God, and under command that neither wine nor strong drink 
should ever be drunk by him, and that his hair should never 
be cut. While fulfilling these conditions he enjoyed super- 
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natural bodily strength. But his will was feeble ; and wlien 
he hap})ened to be attached to a woman, ho could not resist 
her fascinations. This weakness placed him more or less, from 
time to time, in the power of the Philistines. Zorah, his pkteo 
of abode, lay up among the hills of Palestine. From this place 
it was often his practice to “ go down ” to the country of the 
Philistines ; sometimes for social relaxation, and sometimes for 
warlike purposes.* In his youth he married a daughter of the 
Philistines ; and, after her death, another Philistine woman, 
named Delilah, gained his heart. Both were treacherous to him ; 
but each of them, in different ways, led to his performing pro- 
digious feats of strength and valour against the Philistines. 
His tearing a young lion to pieces ; his killing thirty men of 
Askelon ; his catching three hundred foxes, and s(»tting fire to 
the corn of the Philistines ; his slaying a thousand men at En- 
hakkore witli the jawbone of an ass ; his carrying the gates of 
Gaza up to a hill near Hebron ; and last, not least, after he had 
been treacherously taken and his eyes put out, his destruction 
both of himself and of the temple and lords of the Philistines, 
by pulling down the pillars that supported the house, were the 
greatest feats of bodily strength ever known. Samson may 
bo regarded both as a symbol of the Hebrew nation and as a 
type of the great Deliverer. Consecrated at first to God ; 


' “ Wc see around us at Beth-shemesh the native country of Samson, and the scenes 
of some of the principal events of his life Standing amid the stones and thistles 
on the little hill, and turning northward, we have at our feet, running from right 
to left, Wady Surar, nearly a mile in width ; beyond it rises a steep high ridge— a 
kind of promontory jutting out from the hills of Judah— crowned with a little white 
wely : this marks the position of Sftrah, a small, miserable hamlet, situated on the 
declivity just behind the wely. It contains no traces of antiquity except a cistern and 
some scarped rocks ; yet it is the site of Zorah, the hirth-pluce of Snmsov (Judges xlii. 2). 
The intervening wady is most probably the * valley of Sorek,’ the home of the infamous 
Delilah (Judges xvl. 4). About li mile west of Beth-shemesh, but hidden by an inter- 
vening ridge, is a viUage called Tibnehy occupying the site of the ancient Timnath, 
where Samson got his Philistine wife (Judges xiv. 1). It was in ‘going down 'from 
Zorah to Timnath— somewhere, perhaps, in the rugged sides of the wady- ho killed the 
young lion that ‘ roared against him ; ’ and it was in the latter place he put forth his 
celebrated riddle to his Philistine companions—' Out of the eater came forth meat, and 
out of the strong came forth sweetness’ (Judges xlv. 14). It was among these dark hills 
he afterwards caught three hundred young foxes, and tying them tail to tail, and putting 
a torch between each two, let them loose over the broad plain to the west among the 
standing corn of the Philistines. What havoc they must have made 1 In revenge for 
this, the Philistines came up to Timnath, and burned Samson’s wife and her father with 
hie.**— Murrains Haiidbook for Syria and PaUsline, p. 282. 
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enjoying many privileges while the covenant of consecration 
was observed ; proving unfaithful, losing his strength, and then 
suffering terrible chastisement; yet restored in the end to a 
measure of his former strength, his life was a picture of the 
whole career of Israel. As a type of Christ, he stands by him- 
self, singular and unlike all the rest of the great men of the 
Old Testament He was the first that actually and deliberately 
sacrificed his life for his country, thereby foreshadowing, though 
in a vague and imperfect way, the great sacrifice of Christ ; and 
perhaps suggesting, long afterwards, by the occasion and the 
results of his death, the remark of the high priest Caiaphas, 
that it was “expedient that one man should die for the people.” 


Eli and his Sons. — Samson was the last of the great military 
heroes who bore the title of Judge. Contemporary with him, 
according to our chronology, and exercising the supreme author- 
ity of the nation, was Eli, the high priest, personally a good 
man, but afflicted with an ungodly family, whose disgraceful 
actings he was too weak and easy-minded to restrain. Flagrant 
wickedness was always openly punished by God in the Jewisli 
State, for one of God’s great ends in connection with the Jewish 
history was to show his hatred of sin ; but such wickedness in 
his own consecrated priesthood was specially hateful to him, and 
was strongly and openly denounced. It was foretold that, on 
account of the gross corruptions which he had tolerated, the 
priestly office would be removed from Eli and his house for 
ever. 

The Ark taken by the Philistines. —The fulfilment began 
on occasion of a great battle with the Philistines, fought at 
Aphek in the plain of Esdraelon. The ark of God had been 
sent for from Shiloh, and carried by the Israelites into the 
battle, under the belief that the sacred symbol would be sure 
to bring victory. But the people found that when they had 
offended their God, the symbol of his presence could not make 
up for his actual opposition. The ark was taken ; Hophni 
and Phinehas, Eli^s sons, were slain ; and the old man, hearing 
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at Shiloh of the fate of the ark, fell from his seat, and was 
killed. The wife of Phinehas died in giving birth to a child, 
named by her I-chabod, because, with the ark, the glory had 
departed from Israel. The Philistines carried the ark to their 
own country, and placed it at Ashdod, in the temple of their 
fish-god, Dagon, whose image was found in the morning lying 
broken on the ground. Plagues were inflicted successively on 
the men of Ashdod, Gath, and Ekron, to which places the ark 
was carried in succession, so that it became an object of desire 
to get quit of it ; and at last it was sent off in a cart drawn by 
unguided cattle, who bore it to Beth-shemesh. The same evil 
befalling the people there, the men of Kirjath-jearim came 
and carried it to their city, in the tribe of Judah, where it 
remained until the time of David. According to our chrono- 
logy, the death of Samson occurred about the time when the 
ark was taken in battle. The thought of that great national 
humiliation may have been the cause of the dying effort of 
Samson to destroy the Philistines. 

Samuel and his Work. — Meanwhile the civil duties of judge 
passed into the hands of Samuel. Tlie early history of Samuel 
shows that, great as was the general corruption of the age, there 
were here and there, in humble life, persons of exemplary 
piety. His father, who was a member of the tribe of Levi, 
resided in Mount Ephraim. His childless mother, distressed 
for want of children, and taunted by Peninnah, Elkanah^s othcT 
wife, had begged and obtained him as a special gift from God. 
To his service at Shiloh he had been dedicated before his birth ; 
and the simple, devoted piety of the child showed his fitness for 
his sacred office. Some time after the death of Eli, he was 
the means of inducing the people to put away their images of 
Baal and Ashtoreth, and to return to the worship of the true 
God. At Mizpeh, in Benjamin,* he held a solemn convocation; 

* Mlzi>eh, where the solemn convocation was held, was a remarkable place in Jewish 
history. It was in its neighbourhood that Samuel set up the stone of help— Eben-eser 
—saying, “ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us” (1 Sam. vil. 6-12). Here, too, the people 
assembled to choose their first king (1 Sam. x. 17-24). During the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, the Chaldman governor, Gedaliah, resided at Mizpeh ; and here he was murdered 
by Ishmael (Jer. xli. 1, 2). Dr. Bobinson and Dr. Porter are both of opinion that the 
modem **Neby Samwil” is the ancient Mizpeh. The situation corresponds admirably 
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and at that time a considerable revival of true religion seems to 
have taken place. Hearing of this assembly, the Philistines 
Avent up to Mizpeh against the Israelites to battle ; but, at 
Samuel’s earnest intercession, God sent a thunder-storm on 
their host, which made them an easy prey to the Israelites. 
Othniel had delivered the people by his spear, Ehud by his 
dagger, Shamgar by his ox-goad, Gideon by his sword, and 
Samson by the jaw-bone of an ass ; but Samuel’s weapon was 
prayer. This defeat crushed the Philistines, and kept them for 
a long time at bay. Samuel continued to the end of his life to 
])orform the civil functions of judge. His head-quarters were 
at Hamah ; but he was accustomed to make circuits, especially 
to Beth-el, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, where he exercised his functions 
among the people. 

Revival of Godliness. — The holy impression made by Samuel 
on the tribes of Benjamin and Judah remained long uneffaced. 
Never was a single man of God more instrumental in sowing 
the soil of a district with the enduring seeds of godliness. It 
seems to have been mainly through his influence that piety 
found a home in Judah and Benjamin, when it was banished 
from the rest of the country. Humanly speaking, David would 
not have been king if Samuel had not prepared the way. He 
was to king David what John the Baptist was to Christ. 
UiKiuestioiiably, he is to be ranked among the very greatest 
and best of the Hebrew worthies. A considerable part of his 
life was contemporary with the reign of Saul, and falls, there- 
fore, not so much under the period of the J udges as under the 
period of the Kings. 

with the name Mizpeh — “ a watch-tower,” It is a hill 600 or 600 feet high, about four 
miles north-west from Jerusalem, which commands a wider view than any other peak 
in the south of Palestine. From its summit, ** Central Palestine is spread out roimd 
us, Uke an embossed map. On the north, at our feet, is Gibeon, encircled by its 
plain. . ..To the right is the rock Rimmon ; and more to the eastward the conical tell, 
crowned by the village Er-Ram, the Ramah of Beniamin. Further to the right we see 
the bare top of Tuleil el-Fftl, on which ‘ Gibeah of Saul ’ once stood . . . Over the bleak 
gray ridge on the south-east are the domes and minarets of Jerusalem, looking as if sunk 
in a vaUey . . . Southward the eye ranges over the summits of the Judsean hiUs, as far as 
the environs of Hebron. On the west, at the base of the mountains, is the plain ol 
Philistia, on which we can distinguish Ramleh, Lydda, and even Jopiui, washed by the 
waves of the Mediterranean.”— Af-urray’s Handbook^ p. 228. 
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SECTION U. DOMESTIC AND UELUauUS LIFE. 

Domestic life— The farms ; size and proilucts — Seasons of the year— Trees, flowers, and 
vegetables — Keligious festivals — Government — State of religion — A chequered 
period— The mode of divine teaching 

Domestic Life. — Most of the events that have now been 
noticed were only among the striking or outstanding occur- 
rences of four or five hundred years. It is very useful to 
inquire how the peoido spent their ordinary life during that 
time — what were their ordinary employments, habits, opinions, 
and feelings Tlie materials of tlie Bible will enable us to give 
a brief sketch of the daily life of the Hebrews in the days of 
the Judges. 

The Farms ; Size and Products. — The J ews were a nation 
of farmers, and each farmer was the proprietor of his own 
farm. The size of the farm allotted to each family may at 
first have averaged from twenty to fifty acres ; and as there 
were very few servants or labourers, except such hewers of 
wood and drawers of water as the Gibeonites, each family 
had to cultivate its own estate. The houses were seldom 
built apart from each other, like the farm-houses of our own 
country, — that would have been too insecure : they were 
placed together in villages, towns, and cities ; and when the 
place was very much exposed, and of great importance, it was 
surrounded by a wall. The lands were adapted chielly for 
three kinds of produce — grain, fruit, and pasture. Wiieat, 
millet, and barley were the principal kinds of grain; flax and 
cotton were also cultivated, and small garden herbs, such as 
anise, cummin, mint, and rue (Matt, xxiii. 23). The orchards 
were exceedingly productive. The olive, the sycamore, the tig, 
the pomegranate, the vine, the almond, and the apple were all 
common ; and a great part of the time of the Hebrews, in days 
of peace, must have been spent in cultivating these fruit-trees. 
As beasts of burden, they had the ox, the camel, and the ass ; 
while sheep and goats constituted the staple of their flocks. 

Seasons of the Tear. — Their grain harvest began about the 
beginning of our April, and lasted for about two months. Sum- 
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mer followed, in June and July, and was the season for gather- 
ing the garden fruits. The next two months were still warmer, 
so that the sheep-shearing would have to he overtaken before 
they set in. During all this time little or no rain falls in Pales- 
tine. The country becomes parched, the brooks and springs 
dry up, and almost the only supply of water is obtained from 
the pools and reservoirs that have been filled in winter. October 
and November are the seed-time. “ Tlie former rain” falls 
then. It often falls with violence, fills the dry torrent-beds, 
and illustrates our Saviour’s figure of the rain descending, and 
the floods coming (Matt. viL 25, 27). December and January 
are the winter months, when frost and snow are not uncommon ; 
February and March are also cold. “ The latter rains ” fall at 
this season. About the end of it, “ the winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone ; the flowers appear on the earth ; the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land j the fig tree putteth forth her green figs, and the 
vines with the tender grape give a good smell ” (Song of SoL ii. 
11-13). 

Trees, Flowers, and Vegetables — Among the wild trees and 
the vegetable products of the country were the cedar, strong 
and lofty, an emblem of stability and beauty (Ps. xcii. 12); the 
oak, both the smooth and the prickly sort, which grew in great 
luxuriance in Bashan ; the terebinth, or turpentine-tree — also 
translated oaky and occasionally elm (Hosea iv. 13), and teil 
(Isa. vi. 13), in our Bibles ; the fir, the cypress, the pine, the 
myrtle, and the mulberry. The oleander and the prickly pear 
flourished in most situations. The acacia or shittah was found 
in dry situations, such as the beds of extinct water-courses. 
The rose and the lily were the common flowers ; the red lily, or 
anemone, was exceedingly abundant and striking (Matt vi. 28). 
Altogether, the number of vegetable products was large and 
varied ; and, in such a country, Solomon’s memory and acquire- 
ments could not have been contemptible, when “ he spake of 
trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall ” (1 Kings iv. 33). 

Beligious Festivals. — The ordinary employments of the 

• 14 
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Hebrew farmer were thus ample and varied, but were not very 
toilsome ; and often they were pleasantly interrupted. Thrice 
a year the males went up to Shiloh, to the three great festivals 
— Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles. Each seventh day 
was a holy Sabbath to the Lord, devoted to rest and worship. 
At each new moon there was also a holy day. Each seventh 
year was a year of rest, at least from the ordinary occupations 
of the field and the garden : it was probably turned to account 
in repairing houses, clothes, and implements, and particularly 
in the religious instruction of the people. The education of 
the children was chiefly in the hands of their parents, assisted 
by the Levites, who Avere scattered over the country, and were 
paid from the tithes. On the whole, the Hebrews, in times of 
peace, led during this period a quiet, unambitious, country life. 
Occasionally, as in the song of Deborah, we meet with })roofs 
that music and song and literary culture were not neglected ; 
and the ‘‘ divers colours of needlework on both sides,’’ for which 
the mother of Sisera waited so anxiously at her window, show 
that the Hebrew ladies had acquired no mean skill in the use 
of the needle. But neither learning, nor the mechanical arts, 
nor manufactures, nor commerce, nor the fine arts, were very 
vigorously cultivated, or made much progress during this period 
Each man was content to sit under his vine, and undtir his fig 
tree ; and the children of a family were usually quite pleased 
to divide the possessions, and to follow the occupations, of 
their father. 

Govemment. — The goverimient of the country was carried 
on chiefly by local oflicers. It is not easy to ascertain tlie 
precise number and nature of the departments of the govern- 
ment, or of the officers by whom they were conducted. Each 
of the twelve tribes seems to have had a government of its own. 
Each city had its elders, and each tribe its rulers and princes. 
In ordinary cases, justice seems to have been administered and 
local disputes to have been settled by the tribal authorities. 
There seem also to have been certain central tribunals. Ir 
particular, there was “ the whole congregation of Israel,” — f 
sort of House of Commons or States-general, composed of dele 
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gates from the whole nation, by whom matters of vital import- 
ance to the country were considered. In ordinary times, the 
high priest seems to have exercised considerable political influ- 
ence; and in times of pressing danger, the judges were invested 
with extraordinary powers. The whole of the twelve tribes 
were welded together, and had great unity of feeling and action 
imparted to them, through the yearly gatherings at the great 
religious festivals. When idolatry prevailed in any district of 
the country, these gatherings would be neglected, and the unity 
of the nation would consequently be impaired. 

State of Religion. — N^o important addition was made during 
this i)eriod to the religious knowledge of the people. There 
was no new revelation of the Messiah, except in as far as the 
several deliverers who were raised up might foreshadow the 
great Deliverer. The ceremonial law of Moses was probably in 
full operation during the periods of religious faithfulness. The 
great lesson regarding sin, — its hatefulness in God’s eyes, and 
the certainty of its punishment, — was continually renewed by 
the events of providence. Every public event served to show 
that righteousness exalteth a nation, and that sin is a reproach 
to any people. Those who really felt the evil of sin would see, 
in the sacrifices that were constantly offered up, a proof that 
God cannot accept the sinner unless his sin be atoned for 
through the shedding of blood. But even pious men had not 
very clear ideas of the way of acceptance with God. A humble 
sense of their own unwortliiness, the spirit of trust in God’s 
undeserved mercy for pardon, and a steady, prayerful endeavour 
to do all that was right in God’s sight, were the great elements 
of true piety in those days. There was great occasion for the 
exercise of higli trust in God, both in believing that prosperity 
would always follow the doing of His will, and in daring great 
achievements, like those of Barak and Gideon, under the firm 
conviction that He would crown them with success. 

A Chequered Period. — But in a religious point of view this 
period was a very chequered one ; sometimes one state of things 
prevailed, sometimes another. The people showed a constant 
inclination to forsake the pure worship of the true God, and to 
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fall into the idolatry of their neighbours. The oppressions 
which those very neighbours inflicted on them, and the wars 
which ensued, generally produced an antipathy to their religious 
and other customs, which lasted for some years ; but the old 
fondness for idolatry returned again and again. It clearly 
appeared that a pure, spiritual worship, is distasteful to the 
natural heart. Men do not relish coming into heart-to-heart 
contact with the unseen God ; they are much more partial to a 
worship conducted through images and symbols. For this rea- 
son the Israelites were always falling into idolatry ; idolatry 
led to immorality ; and both drew down on them the judgments 
of their offended God. 

The Mode of Divine Teaching. — Speaking generally, the 
period of the Judges was remarkable for this, that God taught 
the nation hy extents. Till Samuel, there was no series of in- 
spired prophets conveying the divine lessons either by word of 
mouth or through written treatisea The lessons of the nation 
were communicated by means of facts. Disaster following 
idolatry, and prosperity coming after the surrender of idols, 
were never far from their experience. They were taught most 
impressively that the way of transgressors is hard, but that the 
fear of GckI is the highway to blessing. 


SECTION III. — ILLUSTRATIVE MEMOIRS. 

1. Story of Mlcah — 2. Emigration of the Danites — 3. Tragedy of Gibeah — 

4, Story of Ruth. 

At the close of the Book of Judges several interesting 
narratives occur, giving us glimpses of the state of religion, 
of morals, and of manners in general, during this period of 
Jewish history. 

1. Story of Micah. — ^This story illustrates tlie way in which 
irregularities in worship sprang up. Micah was a young 
Ephraimite, who had a liking for religious ceremonies, without 
inward reverence for God, and, as his mode of getting hold of 
his mother’s property shows, without much honesty in secular 
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matters. His religion was designed rather to bring credit to 
himself than honour to God. He set up a small establishment 
in his own house, consisting of a graven and a molten image, 
teraphim, or small images, and an ephod : at first he consecrated 
one of his sons as priest, but afterwards he hired a Levite for 
that office. Soon after being set up, this establishment was 
violently seized by a colony of Danite emigrants, and was carried 
to their city in the extreme north of the country. It remained 
there for a long time, as a sort of rival to the tabernacle estab- 
lishment at Shiloh. It was at this place that king Jeroboam 
afterwards set up one of his calves. Among the northern tribes 
it was doubtless productive of a great amount of evil. 

2. Emigration of the Danites. — Another narrative gives us 
a picture of steps that were once taken when the territory of a 
tribe was found to be too small for them. Part of the tribe of 
Dan finding themselves in this position, in consequence of their 
failing to drive out the Philistines, sent spies to search out the 
country, and to endeavour to find somewhere a suitable settle- 
ment. In the extreme north, among the roots of Mount 
Hermon, they found a spot inhabited by a peaceful tribe of 
Zidonians or Phoenicians, whose lands they seized, cruelly mur- 
dering the people. The proceeding was alike godless and law- 
less ; for it was this colony that carried with them the schis- 
matical establishment of Micah. The town which they built, 
and which they called Dan, after the founder of their tribe, 
became famous as the northern boundary of the country. 

3. Tragedy of Giheah. — A third narrative gives us a shock- 
ing picture of the brutal state of morals which sometimes pre- 
vailed, probably under the influence of an idolatrous apostasy ; 
and of the reckless and awful retribution to which, when a 
great crime had been committed, their excited passions drove 
the people. The wife of a Levite, travelling from Beth-lehem to 
Mount Ephraim, had been savagely abused and murdered in 
Gibeah, a town of Benjamin. The tribe of Benjamin having 
refused to surrender the guilty persons, a vast concourse of the 
other tribes fell upon them with such fury that the whole tribt 
was exterminated, with the exception of some six hundred men 
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The furious impulse that had urged theui to this deed of ven- 
geance being spent, tlie tribes were filled with distress at the 
wretched result. To i)rovide wives for the six hundred Ben- 
jamites, four hundred girls were brought from Jabesh-gilead, 
the other inhabitants of which were massacred ; and on these 
l)roving insufficient, a trick was resorted to, and the remaining 
Benjainites, pouncing on the daughters of Shiloh at a festival 
time, earned them off, much in the same way as the Homans 
carried off the Sabine women. Thereafter the tribe of Benjamin 
was allowed slowly to regain its former place. Phinehas, Aaron’s 
grandson, was high priest at the time of this occurrence (Judges 
XX. 28), so that it must have happened not very long after the 
people entered the land. 

4. Story of Ruth. — In delightful contrast to this blood-stained 
scene are the sweet pictures of the Book of Huth. Naomi, a 
Hebrew matron, goes to the land of Moab in a time of famine ; 
there she loses her husband and her two sons, but gains the 
attachment of the two Moabite young women whom they had 
married, one of whom, liuth, a pattern of filial piety, returns 
with her to her own country. Ruth attracts the notice of Boaz, 
a man of wealth and property in Beth-lehem, a relation of her 
husband’s family, who ultimately makes her his wife. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than the simple, happy, and godly life 
which the Book of Ruth unfold.s. True religion is there seen 
sweetening the intercourse of rich and poor, lightening the 
burdens of labour and poverty, and cheering the hearts of the 
afflicted. This beautiful story had Beth-lehem for its scene, and 
may perhaps be regarded as a sort of type and picture of the 
effects of that benign religion with which, thirteen hundred 
years after, the divine babe of Beth-lehem was to bless the world. 
The story of Ruth illustrates many of the Jewish habits of 
this period. We have in it a lively picture of a Jewish 
harvest — that happy season of exhilaration and charitable dis- 
tribution, when rich and poor met together and acknowledged 
the Lord, the maker of them all. We have also illustrations 
of the land system of the Jews, — the mode of transferring 
property from one person to another ; and also of the manner 
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in which the riglits of down - broken families were main- 
tained, and their property was ultimately restored. And we 
see also — what is exceedingly interesting — how, occasionally 
at least, members of other nations were brought to know and 
love the God of the Hebrews. Israel was becoming, in some 
instances, ‘‘a light to lighten the Gentiles. Amid the abound- 
ing instances of Hebrews perverted to worship the gods of 
Moab and other idols, it is delightful to find even one such 
case as that of Ruth, the young Moabite widow, whose heart 
had been completely won by the loving and godly spirit of 
Naomi, and who so simply, yet beautifully, expressed her deepest 
feelings to her inotlier-in-law : ‘‘ Thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God.” The high honour of being a progenitor 
of the Messiah rewarded the faith of this simple-minded young 
woman. We may liope that not a few of the other neighbours 
of Israel were filled with the spirit of Ruth, anti, seeing the 
surpassing grace and glory of tlie God of Ismel, were led to 
give unto the Lord the glory due to his name. 


SECTION IV. HISTORY OP OTHER NATIONS. 

1. Egypt— Material glory— Colonization - 2. Assyria, Babylonia, Elam, &c.-Freqiient 
conflicts— ,3 The Phcenlclans— Commercial progress— 4 (Greece— Early inhabi- 
heroic age — The siege of Troy — Greek prodigies and Hebrew miracles 
Religion of Greece — Its want of power 

We have now to glance at the other parts of the world, and 
to gather up the leading events, so far as they are known, that 
happened after tlie departure of the Ismelites from Egypt. 
\V e have still to grope our way amid much darkness, though 
rays of liglit from the monuments fall here and there. 

1. Egypt 

Material Glory. — Egypt itself seems to have recovered, ere 
long, from the terrible catastrophe of the Red Sea. For seveml 
centuries after the Exodus, that kingdom enjoyed an extraordi- 
nary measure of prosperity. “Egypt rase up like a flood, and 
liis waters were moved like the idvers \ he said, 1 will go up, I 
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will cover the earth ; I will destroy the city and the inhabitants 
thereof.” The priests continued, for the most part, to enjoy 
their former influence. Everywhere the most magnificent 
temples, tombs, palaces, obelisks, statues, sphinxes, and other 
works of art, were executed during this period. The plain 
of Thebes was adorned with some of its most wonderful 
buildings. In point of material glory, Egypt sat as a queen, 
with no one as yet to dispute her wonderful pre-eminence. 

Colonization. — In another species of glory Egypt at this time 
was not wanting. Colonies were leaving her shores from time 
to time, to carry her civilization to other climes ; and illustri- 
ous strangers were attracted to her capital in search of the 
wisdom and the learning for which she was so renowned. 
Tradition, at least, used to say that about fifteen hundred 
and fifty years before Christ, Cecrops headed a colony from 
Sais, that settled in Attica, and founded Athens; and that 
about half a century later, another Egyptian, Danaus, pro- 
ceeded in the same direction, and laid the foundation of Argos. 

2. Assyria, Babylonia, Elam, 

Frequent Conflicts. — We have very little exact knowledge 
of the ])rogress of these kingdoms during this period. The 
Assyrians were a growing power, and were extending their 
dominions in many directions. They had several collisions 
with the Babylonians, over whom they generally had the ad- 
vantage. Tlie Elamites, a restless people, also invaded Baby 
Ionia from time to time. In the early part of the period, 
Chushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, ravaged Syria and 
Palestine: he is called by Josephus an Assyrian, but probably 
in a general sense, as his kingdom appears to have been 
separate from Assyria, though afterwards absorbed by it. The 
kings of Egypt and Assyria, who were afterwards to be so 
deadly enemies, were beginning to look one another in the face. 
With the conquests of the Assyrians, the idolatry which they 
fostered must have spread further and further, and the remains 
of a purer worship among the Shemitic nations of Asia would 
mostly be scattered to the winds. 
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3. PhAefiiida. 

Oonunercial Progress. — The Phcenicians appear to have ad- 
vanced steadily in tlioir commercial career. Tyre, founded by 
a colony from Sidou, >vliich it soon eclipsed in glory, was built 
during this period. It u.sed to be thought that Sanchoniatho, 
or Sanchuniathon, a Phoenician historian, was a contemporary 
of Joshua. Only a few fragments of his History have come 
down to us, j)reserved by a Greek writer — Eusebius. They give 
an account of the genealogy of the Phoenician gods — of Coelus 
and of Saturn, and other deities, afterwards adopted by the 
Greeks — and of the cosmogony or origin of the world; accounts 
which Sanchoniatho says he collected from the most ancient 
historical monuments. But many scholars are disposed to deny 
the authenticity of the History ascribed to him, and to hold that 
it was really composed by Philon, who issueil a so-called trans- 
lation of it in Clreek in the end of the first century. 

4. Greece, 

Early Inhabitants. — Of all the countries tliat begin during 
this period to loom in the horizon of history, the most interest- 
ing is Greece. The situation of Greece, and its 2 )hysical features, 
marked it out from the beginning as a remarkable land. It 
juts into the sea, so as to command easy access by sea to three 
great continents, Europe, Asia, and Afi'ica. It is remarkable for 
the extraordinary extent of its sea-board, being pierced in every 
direction by gulfs, bays, and creeks, which invited the settle- 
ment of adventurers, and encoumged those enterprises of which 
its early history was full. Nothing is known with certainty of 
its earliest inhabitants. The Titans may have been a gigantic 
race, allied perhaps to the Emini, Horira, and Anakim races of 
early Palestine ; but their history is wrapped in fable. It is 
common to trace the more civilized inhabitants of Greece to 
foreign colonies, of which the chief were those of Cecrops and 
Hanaus from Egypt, already mentioned ; that of Cadmus from 
Phoenicia ; and that of Pelops from Asia Minor. Yet here also 
loubt and uncertainty prevail. 
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The Heroic Age.— But there is no doubt that about 1400 B.C., 
while the judges were ruling Israel, there appeared in Greece a 
very remarkable people, — the Hellenes, from whom the country 
was called Hellas. They were a people of extraordinary energy 
and spirit, devoted to war and conquest, to adventure and dis- 
covery; yet with a wonderful capacity for education ; fond, too, 
of the arts and the pleasures of peace, and ready to bear the 
restraints of religion and of social order. It was not long ere their 
stirring spirit spread itself through the other races of the country. 
For about two hundred years Greece was filled with their ex- 
ploits and adventures. They furnished the great mine from 
which the Greek poets drew their materials. The fables of 
this period tell of Bellerophon mounting on the winged horse 
Pegasus, and killing the monster Chimaera ; of Hercules fight- 
ing with lions, boars, and hydras, capturing bulls and stags, 
rending rocks, and releasing tormented heroes from the infernal 
regions ; of Theseus slaying the Minotaur in the labyrinth of 
Crete, and overcoming the Amazons ; of Jason sailing on the 
Argonautic expedition, with all the heroes of the age, from 
Thessaly to Colchis on the shores of the Euxine, to fetch the 
golden fleece, and gaining possession of it through the magic 
powers of Medea. All this is so enveloped in fabulous exag- 
geration, that historians are unable to reduce it to authentic 
narrative. It exemplifies the true conditions under which 
fabulous mythologies are formed. They originate before the 
era of history, in the childhood of nations, before the critical 
or the sceptical, or even the historical spirit has arisen ; they 
are shadowy and vague as to times and places ; they have a 
weird, unearthly character, as if the events belonged neither to 
earth nor to heaven, but to some intermediate reigion ; they 
are obviously the offspring of the imagination. Instead of fur- 
nishing an analogy, they form a contrast to the miracles of 
Scripture, which originated under conditions in almost every 
respect the reverse of these. 

The Siege of Troy. — About the end of the heroic age the gray 
dawn begins to creep over Grecian history, and reveals its numer- 
ous tribes assembled in Asia Minor before the walls of Troy. 
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Troy was a flourishing State on the Asiatic side of the Archi- 
pelago, founded probably by some body of Grecian conquerors 
or emigrants. One of the wild adventures of the time — accord- 
ing to the story, the abduction of Helen, a beautiful princess of 
Greece, by Paris, son of Priam king of Troy — furnished the 
occasion of a siege far less remarkable in itself than as calling 
forth, at an after period, the unrivalled powers of Homer, in 
his great epic poem the Iliad.” If the fall of Troy happened, 
as is supposed, about 1184 b.c., it would be contemporary with 
the age of Eli and Samson ; and thus, while the house of Priam 
was approaching its downfall through the lawlessness of Paris, 
that of Eli was hastening to its end through the profligacy of 
Hophni and Phinehas ; and the aged king of Troy may have 
breathed his last, amid the blazing ruins of his capital, at the 
time when Eli was prostrated by the loss of the ark, and when 
the great judge, whom a woman had betrayed and ruined, was 
performing his last achievement against the Philistines. 

Greek Prodigies and Hebrew Miracles. — Some writers, not 
acknowledging the divine authority of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, have alleged that the miracles and prodigies recorded 
in them — the marvellous feats of Samson, for example — are 
to be classed with the fables with which the Greek writers 
used to adorn the heroic age of their history. But the dif- 
ferences between the two are very great. Tlie minute, 
matter-of-fact style of the Hebrew narrative is a great con- 
trast to the poetical, fabulous air of the legends of Greece. 
The fables of Greece have no close or vital relation to the 
history of the country ; whereas the Hebrew history becomes 
unintelligible and even impossible apart from the miracles : 
the marvels of Greece had no adequate object to call them 
forth ; whereas the Hebrew miracles were wrought in support of 
the only revelation of pure religion that existed in the world : 
the Grecian prodigies developed no qualities of the highest 
order in those who were said to have performed them ; whereas 
the Hebrew miracles uniformly called into vigorous operation 
faith in the unseen God : the Grecian prodigies always redounded 
to the glory of Greece and its heroes; whereas those of the 
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Hebrews redounded to God’s glory, — often, indeed, covering 
the people themselves with shame, in consequence of their un- 
belief. It is undeniable, too, that the Hebrews observed cer- 
tain rites — such as the Passover — throughout their whole 
history, that could not have been instituted had not the marvels 
which they commemorated actually happened. Moreover, the 
New Testament fully attests the miracles of the Old, and dwells 
with peculiar admiration on the exploits “of Gedeon, and of 
Barak, and of Samson, and of Jephthae; of David also, and 
Samuel, and of the prophets : who through faith subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped 
the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed 
valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens.’^ 

Religion of Greece. — The rise of so vigorous a people as the 
Greeks betokened a great change for the world. So active an 
clement of life could not be thrown in among the nations with- 
out producing a great fermentation. In matters of taste and 
intellect, in philosophy, in the science of government, in the 
constitution, the laws, and the liberties of states, the Greeks 
taught the world many inll^ortant lessons. But in religion they 
only adorned and made more dangerous the idolatry of Egypt 
and Babylon. The lively genius of the people made the myth- 
ology much more sprightly and interesting ; but it was the same 
in principle, and often in detail. One important difference 
there was in the religious system of the Greeks, and afterwards 
of the Romans, as compared with the Eastern systems — the 
absence of a great priestly caste or class, exercising a pre- 
dominant influence on the affairs of the nation. 

Its Want of Power. — The rise and progress, and we may say 
culmination, of Greek culture about this time, seem to show 
that it was God’s design to test its power under the most favour- 
able conditions for elevating and blessing mankind. If tliis 
Greek culture had proved a gospel — if it had proved sufficient 
to purify, elevate, and bless humanity, or to supply a power 
tending to this result — no other gospel would have been needed. 
But Greek culture proved to be no gospel It left the moral 
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sores of humanity unhealed. It made no contribution to the 
cause of pure religion. It was as necessary as ever that the 
pure faith and worship of Judaea should be watched and fostered 
with unremitting care. The hills of Palestine were still the 
only soil where the true vine lived and grew : had it lan- 
guished and died there, the tree of life must have disappeared 
from the world, and the sterility of the desert prevailed unbroken 
on every side. 
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THE UNITED KINQDOM-SAUL, DAVID, SOLOMON 
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SECTION I. REIGN OP SAUL. 

pemand for a king : choice of Saul — His career— Samuel at Ramah— Saul’s great cam- 
Itaigns —Against the Ammonites: Jabesh-gilead— Against the Thilistines: Mich- 
inash— Third campaign— Against the Amalekites : Southern Desert— Anointing of 
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the Witch of Endor— Mount Gllboa— Saul’s character. 

Demand for a King: Choice of Saul. — The Israelites at 
length became tired of the government of the Judges, and 
wished to he like other nations, and to have a king of their 
own. Perhaps they thought that a king would be able to 
heal the increasing jealousies of the different tribes, and to 
induce them to draw comfortably together ; or perhaps, under 
the impulse of that love of show which is so common in the 
East, they desired to have among them somewhat of the pomp 
and splendour of a court. Egypt on the one hand and Assyria 
on the other, to say nothing of the courts at Damascus, Car- 
chemish, and other seats of royalty, probably excited their 
emulation. The request appeared to Samuel to involve, not 
only ingratitude to himself, but also disrespect to their heavenly 
King, and want of confidence in Him ; nevertheless, by God^s 
direction, it was not refused. The people were distinctly 
warned that they should have to bear many sacrifices and in- 
conveniences in connection with this new arrangement ; it 
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would be very far from im umuingled comfort. The lot was 
employed, as on other solemn occasions, to discover the man on 
whose head God wished them to place their crown. It fell 
upon Saul, the son of Kish, a man of Benjamin, whom Samuel 
had already designated privately for the office at Kamah. After 
the election, Samuel, as a means of promoting fidelity to the 
king of Israel, wrote the manner of the kingdom in a book and 
laid it up before the Lord. 

His Career. — Saul was a young man of king-like figure and 
appearance, brave and energetic, and, at first, modest and master 
of himself. At the beginning of his reign he was much impressed 
with the solemn charges addressed to him by Samuel, to rule the 
kingdom for God, and in accordance with his laws and will. 
But the principles instilled by Samuel never took root in his 
heart, so as to become inbred motives of action ; and by-and-by, as 
always happens in such cases, they were disregarded, and his own 
wishes and passions became the springs of his conduct. Though 
he had the name and the status of king, Saul in reality was little 
more than a military chieftain, who made successful wars upon 
his enemies, but did little or nothing for the internal improvo- 
luoiit of the country. He was a member of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, which had sunk to great insignificance in consequence of 
the dreadful slaughter that followed the enormity at Gibeah ; 
and for this reason, perhaps, he was at first treated with con- 
tempt by many. There was some advantage, however, in his 
belonging to this small tribe. The tribe of J udah was iiow be- 
ginning to be a rival to that of Ephraim ; and a king chosen at 
this time from either of these would have been sure to excite the 
bitter opposition of the other. Saul selected as his capital and 
residence the town of Gibeah in Benjamin — the scene of the 
tragedy of the Levite’s concubine, and of the terrible siege 
which followed. It was situated on a lofty and isolated hill 
(now called Tuleil-el-Ful, or “Hill of Beans’’), about six miles 
north of Jerusalem, and commanded an extensive view in all 
directions, especially to the east. The remains of a large square 
tower are now almost the only memorial of the spot. 

Samuel at Eamah. — After Saul became king, Samuel seems 
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to have continued to exercise at Rainali some of his former 
functions as judge ; but probably he devoted himself chiefly 
to settling quarrels, promoting godliness, and training the young. 
His ‘‘schools of the prophets” were evidently very important 
and much blessed institutions. Young men, chiefly Levites, 
were trained in these schools to explain the law of God to the 
people, and to enforce its claims. An intense glow of devotional 
feeling seems to have prevailed in them, so warm, that whoever 
came within reach was for a time inspired with its fervour. 
Though Samuel was not able to recover the whole nation to 
sincere, inward piety, he was the instrument of doing much 
good to individuals, and of bringing the mass of the people to 
at least outward conformity to the law of God. 

Saul's Great Campaigns. — The principal military achieve- 
ments of Saul were seven ; — 1. Against the Ammonites at 
Jabesh-gilead ; 2. Against the Philistines at Michmash; 3. Vari- 
ous campaigns against Moab, Edom, Zobah, and other places 
4. Against the Amalekites; 5. Against the Philistines, under 
the championship of Goliath; 6. Against David ; and 7. The 
last campaign against the Philistines, when he fell on Mount 
Gilboa, near the plain of Esdraelon. 

1. Campaign against the Ammonites. 

Jabesh-gilead. — In his first campaign Saul showed extraordi- 
nary vigour and courage. Jabesh-gilead, lying across the Jordan, 
sixty or seventy miles from Gibeah, was beleaguered by the Am- 
monites, and its people were cruelly threatened with the loss of 
their right eyes, if the place were not relieved within a week. 
Tidings of the crisis were brought to Saul and to the people; 
but, considering the distance of the place, the power of the cneiny, 
and the shortness of the respite, the case was regarded as des- 
perate by every one but himself. Full of spirit and energy, he 
sent messengers throughout the country, appointed a muster of 
the people at Bezek (a place probably high up the Jordan valley), 
organized a powerful army, and within the stipulated week fell 
unexpectedly on the Ammonites, and so completely routed and 
ruined their army, that no two of them were left together. The 
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renown of this wonderful victory tended greatly to strengthen 
his throne. Samuel took advantage of the occasion to summon 
the people to Gilgal, wliere they renewed the kingdom, and 
where he gave them a most solemn and touching charge to con- 
tinue loyal to their heavenly King. 

2. Campaign agahist the Philistines. 

Michmasli. — In Saul’s next campaign his chivalrous son Jona- 
than hore the chief renown. Indeed, at the beginning of it, Saul 
was guilty of an act of high disobedience to the authority of God, 
in assuming the function of priest, and in ottering sacrifices at 
his own hand instead of waiting for Samuel. This drew from 
Samuel the announcement that God was to give the kingdom to 
another. The Philistines had crossed the central ridge of Pales- 
tine, and had formed a garrison at the passage or pass of Mich- 
mash, in the neighbourhood of Gibeah. Michmash was a highly 
important place: it commanded one of the great passes from the 
Jordan valley to the heart of the country. A ravine separat(*d 
“ the utmost part of Gibeali,” where Saul and Jonathan were,* 
from Michmash; but at one spot, the opposite ridges of the 
ravine were almost joined by two bold crags, that str(*tched 
towards each other from either side. The crag on the Michmash 
side seems to have been guarded as an outpost by a few Philis- 
tines, whom Jonathan and a single attendant formed the bold 
design of surprising. Climbing up the face of the cliff, they 
got upon the top, and fell upon its defenders, who, though they 
knew of their presence, little dreamed of being assaulted by a 
couple of Hebrews. About twenty were slain. The dying 
shrieks of these men, and perhaps the headlong flight of others, 
along with an earthquake, caused a panic in the principal garri- 
son, at a little distance, who fell to slaying one another. From the 
height of Gibeah, which, as has been said, commanded an exten- 
sive view, this was observed by the Hebrew watchmen. The 
Hebrews immediately gave pursuit to the terrified Philistines, 
chased them from Michmash to Beth-aven, and down the western 

* The name of the place near which Jonathan made his attempt was Oeha, as in I 
Sam. xiii. 3; incorrectly rendered Oibeah in 1 Sam. xiv. 5. Geba was two or three 
miles north of Gibeah. 
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passes into the valley of Ajalon, whither Joshua had chased the 
Canaaiiites on the memorable day when the sun stood still. At 
the end of the day, the rash and hasty temper of Saul showed 
itself very offensively, by his proposing, for an act of disobedi- 
ence, to put to death his son J onathaii, the hero of the day • but 
the people, delighted with his exploit, rescued him from his 
father’s ill-timed severity. 

3. Third Gampaujn, 

Of Saul’s wars with Moab, Ammon, Edom, and Zobah, 
no particulars arc recorded. (1 Sam. xiv. 47.) 

4. Campaign agavnst the Amalekites, 

Southern Desert. — But his next campaign, that against the 
Amalekites, was in one respect a very unhappy one. Pursuing 
these tribes far into tlie southern desert, almost to the borders 
of Egypt, he had an opportunity of so destroying both them and 
their property as to fulfil the old prophetic doom denounced 
against them in the time of Moses. But the command of God 
was openly violated. He spared all the valuable property of 
the Amalekites, and reserved it to himself and his people. 
When Samuel met him at Gilgal, he made false apologies for his 
conduct. Another and more solemn announcement from the 
Lord that ho had forfeited the kingdom met his unworthy excuses. 

Anointing of David. — It was now that Samuel was instructed 
to anoint another as king in room of Saul. He was directed to go 
to Beth-lehem, with a horn of oil, and with a heifer for a sacrifice, 
and to anoint a son of Jesse the Beth-lehemite. In com])liance 
with his instructions, he passed over the first seven of Jesse’s 
sons and anointed the eighth, who was a mere lad engaged in 
keeping sheep. It would seem that soon after this David, be- 
coming known for his skill on the harp, became Saul’s minstrel, 
and soothed his violent temper by means of its gentle strains. 

5. Campaign against the Philistines, 

Goliath. — All his life Saul had war with the Philistines 
(1 Sam. xiv. 52). On occasion of one of their invasions, they 
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had for their champion Goliath, a man of gigantic stature. 
Goliath marched to and fro in front of the Israelites, defying 
their armies, and demanding an antagonist to fight with in 
single combat. It was now that David came prominently for- 
ward. Sent by his father to inquire after the welfare of his 
three brothers, who were serving in the army, he heard of the 
challenge of Goliath, and offered to accept it. Refusing Saul’s 
armour, he desired to fight in simple reliance on the God of 
Israel, who had already enabled him to conquer savage beasts 
which attacked his slieep, and who would doubtless strengthen 
him against an uncircumcised Philistine. Advancing in simple 
faith against the Philistine, he slung a stone against his fore- 
head, and having brought him to the ground, he cut oflT his 
head, and spread consternation through the Philistine host. He 
was greatly honoured by the king, and became a member of his 
household. 

6. Campaign against David, 

The history of this part of Saul’s reign may be better given 
under the life of David. Saul’s one object was to kill David ; 
but, through the mercy of God, David was time after time de- 
livered from his hands. 

7. Last Campaign against the Philistines, 

The Witch of £n-dor. — Saul’s last encounter with the Philis- 
tines brought the Israelites and their foes face to face once 
more, on the blood-stained plain of Esdraelon. The Philistines, 
advancing along the sea-shore, had struck into the plain, aiul 
were encamped at Shunem. Behind them, to the north, were 
the slopes of Little Hernion ; while in front, separated by a 
valley three or four miles broad, lay the heights of Gilboa, occu- 
pied by the troops of Saul. The night before the battle, the 
terrified king of Israel stole along, behind Little Hermon, to 
En-dor, a j^lace lying half-way between that hill and Mount 
Tabor, and there had his celebrated interview with the witch. 
Though he had tried to exterminate the whole race of sooth- 
sayers and wizards, he had no resource now but to go to a 
woman with a familiar spirit, and to ask her to call up the 
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spirit of Samuel, who had been some time dead. His account 
of himself to Samuel is a vivid picture of the effects of forsak- 
ing God. ‘‘ I am sore distressed ; for the Philistines make war 
against me, and God is departed from me, and answercth me 
no more, neither by prophets, nor by dreams.” Samuel could 
only foretell his coming defeat and death. 

Mount Gilboa. — Next morning the battle began. The Israel- 
ites were completely routed. Trying to escape across the heights 
of Gilboa into the Jordan valley, great numbers of them were 
slain. Saul and three of his sons were among the dead. When 
the Philistines found their bodies, they fastened them to the wall 
of Beth-shan, a town in the valley of the Jordan, near to whicli 
they had fallen. Hearing of this, the men of Jabesh-gilead, on 
the other side of the river, acted a noble part. The panic had 
spread to their side of the Jordan, and the people there were 
deserting their cities before the victorious Philistines. Mindful 
of wliat Saul had done for them at the beginning of his reign, 
the men of Jabesh fearlessly crossed the Jordan, travelled all 
night to Beth-shan, recovered the bodies of the king and hia 
sons, carried them to Jabesh, and buried their bones with 
customary honours. 

Saul’s Character. — Thus ended the reign of Saul, which is 
believed to have lasted forty years. His miserable death was 
a fearful but faithful commentary on his life. He was pre- 
eminently marked by the great defects of the Hebrew character 
generally, — impulsiveness and self-wilL As long as he was form- 
ing his position, or acquiring influence in the community, he 
kept his heart in subjection, and acted with modesty and pro- 
priety. But when his power was firmly established, he placed 
no check on his impulsive and wayward nature. His desires at 
last acquired a frightful, tyrannical influence, that nothing could 
subdue. The laws of God and the rights of man were alike dis- 
regarded in the wild excitement of his self-will. Even his self- 
respect was completely set at nought, when he applied for 
counsel to a member of a class which he had tried to exter- 
minate as a nuisance. Occasionally he was visited by impulses 
of a generous kind, but they were not to be relied on. As he 
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Bystematically resisted the Spirit of God, he was at length left 
to the fruit of his own ways, and his deatli exemplifieil fright- 
fully the misery of such a situation. The generous, nohle, self- 
denying character of his son Jonathan, the friend of David, one 
of the most beautiful in all Bible history, forms a fine contrast 
to the selfish impulsiveness of the later years of Saul. 


SECTION II. — EARLY LIFE OP DAVID. 

Ilis tribe— Ills family— His liirth-place— His era and education— His appearance and 
cliaracter— Epochs of his life — Anointed by Samuel- Minstrel and armour-bearer 
to Saul — Conflict with Goliath — His schools of discipline — Saul’s jealousy of David 
— Attempts on his life — The friendship of Jonathan — At Nob— At Gath— In the 
Cave of Adullam: at Mizpeh — In the Wilderness of .Tudah— In the Wilderness of 
Ziph— At Maon— At En-gedi: he spares Saul - At Carmel— At Hauhilali: spares 
Saul a second time — Among the Philistines again — Death of Saul and Jonathan — 
Lessons and Psalms of this period — King of Judah— His first act — The civil war: 
King of Israel — Capture of Jerusalem — Situation of Jerusalem: its hills — Mount 
Zion— View from the Mount ot Olives. 

The reign of David was beyond question the brightest era in 
the history of Israel, and David himself was perhaps the most 
remarkable of the great and good men of Old Testament times. 
I^ike Abraham and Moses, he marks a new era in the history. 
His life is recorded in Scripture with great fulness, and the in- 
terests and lessons connected with it are singularly rich and varied. 

His Tribe. — The new king of Israel was a member of the tribe 
of Judah, in many ways the leading tribe of the twelve. Its 
traditions were of a remarkable order. Its founder, Judah, 
had fallen sadly, as David was to fall after him, through unre- 
strained lust, but had afterwards shown a noble spirit of self- 
sacrifice in being willing to become the slave of the governor of 
Egypt in order that his brother Benjamin might be restored 
to his father (Gen. xliv. 18-34). Caleb, too, the representative 
of Judah among the spies, had shown a spirit not less noble in 
resisting the weak counsels of liis brethren, and in calling the 
people to advance against the Canaanites in simple reliance 
on the promises of God (Num. xiii., xiv.). Othniel, the son of 
Kenaz, younger brother of Caleb, was the foremost of his day 
in valour and chivalry, gaining his wife, Achsah, by the taking 
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of Kirjatli-sepher (Judges i. 12, 13). Traditions such as these 
were well fitted to inspire a young heart with noble aims. 

His Family. — The family of Jesse, David’s father, evidently 
held a place of importance in his tribe (1 Chron. ii. 10). He was 
an old man when his son became famous (1 Sam. xvii. 12), but he 
lived for some time afterwards ; for when David was in trouble, 
he committed his father and his mother to the protection of the 
king of Moab (1 Sam. xxii. 3). Jesse was the grandson of Boaz 
and Duth, and probably inherited their property, or part of 
it. His name is embalmed in Holy Writ, leading us to believe 
that he was a holy man — “ There shall come forth a rod out of 
the stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out of his roots.” 
The kindly and fatherly disposition of Boaz, and the holy de- 
votion and warm attachment of Ruth, were very apparent in 
the character of their great-grandson. 

His Birth-place. — Beth-lehem was situated six miles to the 
south of Jerusalem, and about twice that distance to the north 
of Hebron. The present town is built on the slope of a long 
gray ridge, with one deep valley in front and another behind, 
which unite at no great distance, and run eastward towards 
the Dead Sea. Of the place where both David and J esus were 
born it may well be said, “ What a mighty influence for good 
has gone forth from this little spot upon the human race, both 
for time and for eternity ! ” 

His Era and Education. — ^The birth of David is supposed to 
have occurred b.c. 1080, about one hundred years later than 
the date commonly assigned to the Trojan War. Samson, one 
of the latest of the Jewish heroes, had died but foi-ty years 
before, so that the memory of his exploits would still be fresh 
in people’s minds. The profligacy of morals which had pre- 
vailed under Eli had been succeeded by the revival under 
Samuel. Ramah, Samuel’s head-quarters, was but a few miles 
from Beth-lehem, and the whole neighbourhood seems to have 
been under the influence of his holy character and teaching. 
From a very early period, David must have been influenced by 
the fear and the love of God. When introduced to our notice, 
he is the shepherd of the family. This quiet occupation was 
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adapted to foster that habit of meditation and that love of 
nature which became so remarkable in him. In the absence of 
other companions, he would find a companion in his harp, on 
which he became an early proficient ; and fellowshi]) of a much 
higher kind in God his Father, from communion with whom ho 
learned so early to derive both strength and joy. One of his 
earliest exploits was to slay a lion and a bear that came upon 
his flock, and in this encounter lie was guided by that simple 
trust in God which shone so wonderfully in his after lifa 

His Appearance and Character. — His comely appearance, 
ruddy complexion, and beauty of eyes (1 8am. xvi. 12, marg.)^ 
are specified on his first introduction, and many things indicate 
that there was a charm about him, — a simplicity, an openness, 
and a warmth of nature, — that won all hearts (1 Sam. xviii. 1, 
7, 20 ; 2 Sam. xix. 14). In his more mature character, he ap 
jieared to unite in himself the high qualities of nearly all who 
had gone before him. The heavenly conversation of Enoch ; the 
triumphant faith of Abraham ; the meditative thoughtfulness of 
Isaac; the wrestling boldness of Jacob ; the patient endurance of 
J oseph, no less than his talent for administering a kingdom ; 
the lofty patriotism of Moses, as well as his brilliant fancy ; the 
warlike skill and energy of Josliua; the daring courage of 
Gideon ; the holy fervour of Samuel, all met in measure in the 
character of David. A great king, a great warrior, a great poet, a 
great religious reformer, he held at once four of the great sceptres 
that rule the hearts of men. He was among the most eminent of 
th(i Old Testament types of Christ ; and this likeness impressed 
the popular mind, for after him the Messiah was spoken of as 
the Son of David, a term denoting not merely natural descent, 
but also resemblance of character. (Matt. xv. 22, xx. 30, tkc.) 

Epochs of his Life. — The life of David divides into five parts, 
represented by the different places where they were spent : 
(1) his shepherd life at Beth-lehem; (2) his courtier life in Saul’s 
court at Gibeah ; (3) his outlaw life in the wilderness of Judah, 
and among the Philistines ; (4) his royal life at Hebron as king 
of Judah; (5) his royal life at Jerusalem as king of the whole 
nation. 
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Epoch I. — lEs Shepherd Life, 

Anointed by SamueL — The noble fidelity with which David 
discharged the duty of shepherd is apparent from the incident of 
the lion and the bear. Possibly it was not long after this that 
Samuel was sent to anoint him king. As the prophet passed 
along, and looked on the fields that had belonged to Boaz and 
Ruth, we may readily fancy him thinking what a blessing was 
in store for the country if their pious and amiable spirit should 
reappear in its future king. Yet even Samuel forgot that it 
is not majesty of form but purity of character that constitutes, 
in the eyes of God, fitness for a high office ; and in his admira- 
tion of Eliab, Jesse’s first-born, he had to be reminded tliat 
“man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh 
on the heart” (1 Sam. xvi. 6, 7). It was certainly not by 
chance that, when the holy oil was poured on David’s head, 
he wore the shepherd’s dress, and probably had in his hand 
the shepherd’s staff. His earlier employment as shepherd 
had a direct connection with his later employment as king. 
'I’he ruler after God’s own heart was one who would rule like 
the good shepherd, seeking the good of the flock, and ready to 
encounter trouble and peril for their sake. In the Seventy* 
eighth Psalm we read : “ He chose David also his servant, and 
took him from the sheepfolds : from following the ewes great 
with young he brought him to feed J acob his people, and Israel 
his inheritance. So he fed them according to the integrity of 
his heart; and guided them by the skilfulness of his hands.” 

Minstrel and Armour-Bearer to Saul. — The fame of David 
as a harper procured for him the office, first of minstrel, and 
then of armour-bearer to king Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 21, 23). 
The office of armour-bearer seems to have been honorary, not 
involving more than the obligation to give personal attendance 
on Saul when required. 

Conflict with Goliath. — After this came the conflict with 
Goliath. David seems to have returned home, after serving 
for a time as Saul’s minstrel ; and in passing from a boy to a 
young man, he is believed to have undergone a change of ap- 
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pearanco wliich prevented his being recognized by Saul as his 
former armour-bearer. This first of David’s fights was also the 
most memorable. In the whole circumstances we notice — 1. His 
filial obedience to his father’s wishes, though he was sent to the 
army merely to serve his elder brothers. 2. His self-control and 
meekness under the gibes of Eliab. 3. What in his view was 
the head and- front of Goliath’s offending — his defying God by 
defying His army. 4. The unfaltering courage and faith that 
made him offer to fight with the Philistine, though to the eye 
of sight this was only to rush into the jaws of death. 5. The 
modesty and simplicity of faith with which he vindicated his 
offer. 6. The decision with which he put aside the untried 
and unsuitable armour pressed on him by the king. 7. His 
majestic assertion before the Philistine of the claims and pre- 
rogatives of the God of Israel. 8. The perfect coolness and 
absolute success of his method of attack. Doubtless he was 
well skilled in the use of the sling, not counting that he could use 
it rightly till he could use it perfectly. To achieve a great result 
by simple means is usually the mark of great genius : in this 
case it was the mark of great genius and great faith combinc'd 
In reward for this great achievement, David was now entitled 
to be the king’s son-in-law (1 Sam. xvii. 25). 

His Schools of Discipline. — But rapid though his promotion 
had been, it was destined to receive a painful check. He had to 
pass through an epoch of great trial before he became king. God 
saw cause to pass him through a series of schools of discii)line 
in Order to complete his education for the throne : first the school 
of shepherd life, training him to faithful service and devout con- 
templation; then the school of courtier life, familiarizing him 
with the routine of courts and the habits of royalty ; and then the 
school of Arab life in the desert, bringing him into contact with 
the actual materials which his life was to be spent in governing. 

We have no conclusive proof that any of his psalms were 
written during this period. Some think that the Twenty-third 
belongs to the epoch of the shepherd life ; but when we find 
David speaking of his enemie,s, and looking forward to his 
deatlu we are led to believe that it belongs to a later time, 
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Epoch //. — His Courtier Life at Giheah, 

Saul’s Jealousy of David. — ^The jealousy of Saul sprang up 
almost immediately after the encounter with Goliath. The 
songs of the daughters of Israel, ascribing more honour to 
David than to Saul, poisoned his heart. He delays to fulfil 
his promise to give him his daughter in marriage. He sends 
David forth on dangerous enterprises (as David afterwards sent 
out Uriah). He gives him his daughter Michal to wife, in 
order that he might have him more thoroughly in his power. 
But David enjoyed the protection of an invisible shield ; and 
the reason was the same as in the case of Joseph; he behaved 
himself wisely in all his ways ; and the Lord was with him 
(I Sam. xviii. 14). 

Attempts on his Life. — At least five attempts were made by 
Saul to kill David while connected with his court. 1. He 
spoke to Jonathan his son, and to all his servants, that they 
should kill David (1 Sam. xix. 1). 2. In his house he launched 

a javelin at his head (xix. 10). 3. He sent to David’s house 

(when David had fl(jd) bidding them send him up on his sick- 
bed (xix. 15). 4. He sent messengers to Ramah to seize him, 

but when there they were filled with the Spirit (xix. 20). 
5. He went to Hamah himself, and for the time experienced 
the same singular change (xix. 23, 24). Once more he stormed 
against his son Jonathan for his attachment to David, flinging 
a javelin at him in the fierceness of his rage (xx. 33). It is 
interesting to study the variety of ways in which David was 
delivered from all these dangers. The Fifty-ninth Psalm bears 
to have been written at this time. 

The Friendship of Jonathan. — The greatest human solace 
that David enjoyed during these trials was the friendship of 
Jonathan. It was not only a friendship of the warmest kind, 
but it was most disinterested and pure. All that friend could 
do was done by Jonathan to soften the jealousy of Saul ; but in 
vain. In the firm faith that David was to occupy the throne, 
Jonathan asked nothing of him except that he would be kind 
to his kindrecl when he should come to his kingdom. Before 
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David finally left Gibcah the two friends had a meeting, at 
which, ill bidding farewell, they could but fall on each other^s 
neck and weep. In classical and other ancient story, the friend- 
ships of young men hold a conspicuous place j but nothing purer 
or nobler of the kind has ever been known than that of David 
and Jonathan. Besides its tendency to refresh his spirit, it 
could not but liave another effect on David : by showing him 
how noble a king would have succeeded Saul in ordinary course, 
it must have stimulated him to seek corresponding virtues 
(1 Sam. XX.). 

Epoch III. — His Outlaw Life. 

Obliged to leave Gibeah, David now entered on his outlaw life. 
Ten points may be noted in his outlaw career (1 Sam. xxi.-xxxi.). 

1. At Nob. — His first resort was to Nob, a city of the priests, 
situated probably between Gibcah and Jerusalem, and occupied 
by the high priest and the tabernacle after the destruction of 
Shiloh. At Nob, he pretended to the high priest that he had 
b(;(m sent by the king on an expedition, and thus he induced 
the high priest to help him by giving him the shew-bread and 
other things; for which act of hospitality the high priest and 
his brethren were afterwards massacred by Saul. This carnal 
expedient of David indicates a decline of faith, and prepares us 
for further declension from the straight path. 

2. At Gath. — From Nob, he fled westward to Gath, one of 
the cities of the Philistines, and, indeed, the old residence of 
Goliath. The servants of king Achish discover who he is, and 
speak of him to the king, and he is sore afraid. This was 
comparatively a new sensation to David. In a higher state 
of faith such a feeling would not have been known. It leads 
him to feign madness, to scrabble on the doors, and to l(‘t 
spittle fall on his beard, till the king drives him away. The 
Thirty -fourth Psalm bears to have been written at this tima 

3. In the Cave of Adullam : at Mizpeh. — Leaving Gath, he 
returns to the tribe of Judah, and takes refuge in the cave of 
Adullam. Here he is joined by a number of discontented 
persons, mostly the victims of SauPs oppression, and becomes 
the captain of a troop. It would seem that faith revived 
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now, for some psalms full of the spirit of confidence belong 
to this period. Tradition points out a large cavern in the 
limestone rock, which has its entrance in the side of steep 
clifis, running in by a long, winding, narrow passage, with 
small chambers or cavities on either side. How many a 
persecuted saint, of whom the world was not worthy, has 
praised God, like David, for the shelter of some such dark, 
miserable hole ! From Adullam, he went to Mizpeh of Moab, 
but the prophet Gad recalled him to his own country. He was 
allowed, however, to send his parents to the protection of the 
king of Moab. About this time he heard that Saul liad mas- 
sacrtnl the priests at Nob — an awful manifestation of his fierce, 
unhallowed rage. Abiathar, who had escaped, came to him ; 
and so did the prophet Gad, who seems to have been lu'xt to 
Samuel in authority as a man of God. The Fifty-second, Fifty- 
s()venth, and the Hundred and forty-second Psalms bear this 
period as their date. 

4. In the Wilderness of Judah. — The wilderness of Judah 
furnishes his next resort. We find him, among other places, 
at Keilah, which the Philistines were attacking, but from which 
they were driven by David, who fell on them full of faith, con- 
trary to the remonstrances of his men. Hearing of him in that 
quarter, Saul advanced to seize him ; and learning from God tliat 
the ungrateful Keilites would betray him, David had again to flee. 

5. In the Wilderness of Ziph. — The wilderness of Ziph was 
his next place of refuge. Here, in a wood, David and Jonathan 
had an interview ; but Saul could not get hold of him. 

6. At Maon. — Soon after this the Ziphites invite Saul to 
return, and they undertake to deliver David into his hand. 
Saul comes, but finds that David and his men have gone to 
Maon. Saul is disposing his men so as to surround the hill 
which David occupies, and thus to cut off his retreat. While 
David is probably wondering from what quarter his deliver- 
ance can come, news is brought to Saul that the Philistines have 
invaded the land, and in hot haste he leaves David and hurries 
to encounter the greater enemy. The Fifty-fourth Psalm bears 
to have been written at this time. 
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7. At En-gedi : He spares Saul. — The strongholds at En~ 
gedi furnish his next retreat. En-gedi is a little oasis amid 
the barren rocks near the Dead Sea, fertilized by a delicious 
fountain, that made its camphire a fit emblem of the sweetness 
of the Beloved (Song of Sol. i. 14). Hearing of his being at En- 
gedi, Saul took three thousand men, determined to secure him. 
But David disarmed him by a new weapon. Finding him asleep 
in a cave, David cut off the skirt of his robe, resisting the 
advice of his followers to avenge himself and put him to death. 
Going up boldly to Saul, David showed him what had taken 
place, and appealed to his justice to let him alone. Momentarily 
touched, Saul promised fairly, and the two parted in peace. 

8. At Carmel. — ^The next trouble of David was at Carmel 
in the south of Judah, where Nabal, a rich farmer, fed his 
flocks and herds. David and his men had protected them from 
the Bedouin robbers, who were never far off ; but when they 
asked for an acknowledgment of their service, insolence was 
the only reply. Exasperated by his rudeness, Da> id was pre- 
paring to inflict on Nabal a signal chastisement, when his 
purpose was arrested by a visit from his wife Abig.iil, with an 
ample subsidy. Nabal dying soon afterwards, David married 
Abigail. It was about this time that the venerable Samuel was 
gathered to his fathers. A pillar of strength in the land for all 
that was upright and holy, he could be ill spared by his country 
in such a time. But his removal might stir up those whom he 
had instructed and guided to remember their responsibility and 
follow his steps. The Sixty-third Psalm would seem to have 
been written now. 

9. At Hachilah : Spares Saul a Second Time. — Another per- 
fidious attempt to throw him into Saul’s hands was made by 
the Ziphites, in the neighbourhood of the hill Hachilah, whieli 
is before Jeshimon. While Saul lay sleeping, David stole 
down beside him, but sparing his life once more, carried off 
his spear and cruse of water, and made a new appeal to his 
justice and generosity. The appeal was replied to with fair 
words as before, but so as to carry no evidence of sincerity. 

10. Among the Philistines again. — David’s faith failing, he 
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feels that if he remain longer in Judah, he must fall before 
Saul ; and therefore ho goes back to the Philistines, among 
whom he remains a year and four months. He gives the king 
to believe that he will be a loyal subject to him. Ziklag, a 
border city, is assigned to him and his troop ; and from it he 
attacks and plunders the Amalekites and other desert tribes. 
Tlie Philistines having resolved on a new war with the Hebrews, 
David is summoned to attend the king. He must have been 
in great difficulty ; but he is sent back, owing to the jealousy 
of the Philistine nobles. On returning to Ziklag, he finds that 
in his absence it has been plundered and burned, and that his 
wives and property have been carried off. The calamity brings 
David back to the spirit of trust and prayer. He pursues 
and defeats the enemy, and brings back all that the Amalekites 
have taken. — In this narrative we may trace in David’s mind 
— (1). The rising spirit of distrust. (2.) The dissimulation to 
which it gave rise. (3.) Difficulties. (4.) Chastisement. (5.) The 
return to the spirit of trust, and happy outlet from abounding 
troubles. The Fifty-sixth Psalm seems to refer to this time. 

Death of Saul and Jonathan. — Saul and three of his sons hav- 
ing been killed by the Philistines, the outlaw life of David comes 
to an end. He shows his regard for Saul as the Lord’s anointed, 
and for Jonathan as his friend, first by executing a man who 
had come to tell him that he had killed Saul, and then by com- 
posing a beautiful song celebrating Saul and Jonathan as lovely 
and pleasant in their lives, and in their death as not divided. 

Lessons and Psalms of this Period. — The purpose of God in 
exposing David to so many bitter trials in his youth seems to 
have been to prevent the evils which sudden elevation to power 
is apt to breed. It was necessary that he should learn his own 
weakness, be humbled under a sense of his infirmities, and be 
trained to entire trust in God even in circumstances of the most 
trying and threatening kind. The spirit of dependence and 
prayer had to be exercised and strengthened. It was desirable 
that he should know more of the people he was going to rule — 
of the grievances inflicted on them by Saul, and of the way to 
manage them , and this end was served by his intercourse with 
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the troop that came to him in the wilderness. Both the 
weakness and the strength of David are Drought out in this 
period : on the one liand, his occasional loss of faith, his ten- 
dency to dissimulation, and his impulsiveness (1 Sam. xxv. 34) ; 
on the other hand, his noble generosity in sparing Saul, and his 
habitual spirit of trust and prayer. The psalms com]>osed at this 
time abundantly exemplify the last feature. We have specifi<*d 
those that bear on their superscription to have been written at 
this time, but there are many more of similar character. 

Epoch IV, — His Royal Life at Hebron. 

King of Judah. — At the age of thirty, David is called to the 
throne by the men of Judah, Hebron being chosen, by divine 
direction, as the seat of his government. He reigned there for 
seven years and a half. Hebron was well adapted to be the 
capital of the southern part of the kingdom. Its upland 
situation secured it from attack. It abounded in holy associa- 
tions, recalling many recollections of ancient worth and many 
victories of early faith. That wide-spreading oak in the 
suburbs was perhaps the very tree under wliich Abraham 
spread his tent, and welcomed the angels. That quiet vale was 
the scene of Isaac's meditative walk, when he lifted up Ids eyes 
to those hills on the north, and saw the camels coming back 
from Padan-aram. In the side of that ravine was the cave of 
Machpelah, where the fathers of the nation slept in God. 
Beside yon brook, where the vine grew in such luxuriance, the 
spies had cut down the sample branch ; and there stood the house 
of Caleb, the man that followed the Lord so fully. To live in 
Hebron and not to feel faith quickened to new life, would have 
indicated a soul dead to every impulse of patriotism and piety. 

His First Act. — David's first act, on coming into power, was 
to send a message of thanks to the men of Jabesh-gilead for 
having buried Saul and his sons after the fatal battle of Mount 
Gilboa. Here he showed a generosity entirely opposed to the 
usual policy of Eastern kinga In general, when a king of a 
new line obtained the throne, the practice was to show all 
possible disrespect to the house of his predecessor, and put as 
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many of tlicm as i>ossible to death, lost they should endanger 
the new dynasty. David*s policy was the very opposite of this ; 
and it proceeded from his deep religious convictions, for Saul 
had been the Lord s anointed. 

The Civil War ; King of Israel. — Saul’s family, however, did 
not give up the throne without a struggle. Under the auspices 
of Abner, captain of the host, Ish-bosheth, a son of Saul, had 
In^en proclaimed king, and the northern and the eastern tribes 
accepted him as such. His capital was fixed at a remote but 
well-protected town, Mahanaim in Gilead — the place where 
J aeob had met the angels on his way from Padan-aram ; but his 
general, Abner, took military possession of a more central and 
commanding place, Gibeon in the tribe of Benjamin. Abner 
was the real ruler. In a battle at Gibeon, Abner was beaten. 
Pursued by Asahel, brother of Joab, David’s nephew and general, 
Abner turned and killed Asahel. In the course of time, Abner 
became dissatisfied, and went over to David. The secession of 
Abner was followed by his treacherous murder at the hands of 
Joab, to David’s intense regret. Then Ish-bosheth was mur- 
dered by two treachcious Beerotliites. This and other events 
at length brought the civil war to a conclusion; and a deputa- 
tion from all the tribes, whose jealousy was at last overcome, 
came to David to Hebron, and offered him, handsomely and 
heartily, the crown of the united kingdom. 

Capture of Jerusalem. — This matter happily arranged, David’s 
next act was to lay siege to Jerusalem, That place had never 
been completely in the possession of the Hebrews. The advan- 
tages of its situation, and also the intimation of God’s will that 
it should be called by His name (2 Chron. vi. 6), determined 
David to make a bold effort to secure it. Hebron was too far 
south to be the capital of the whole kingdom. Jerusalem was 
admirably adapted for that purpose. It was situated chiefly \i' 
Benjamin, a neutral tribe lying between Judah and Ephraim 
only part of it being in J udah. It is supposed to have been tin 
place where Melchizedek reigned ; and Moriah, one of the hilli 
beside it, to have been the spot where Abraham was commande< 
to offer up Isaac. The capture of Jerusalem was far from easy 
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but it \v*as successfully accomplished. Thereafter David forti- 
fied the stronghold of Zion, and prepared a place on that hill 
to which he soon afterwards brought up the ark from Kirjath- 
jearim. Then he proceeded to extend the town, and laid the 
foundation of what, for nearly three thousand years, has been 
emphatically known as “ the Holy City.” 

Situation of Jerusalem : Its Hills. — ^The situation of Jeru- 
salem is very remarkable. It stands upon the upland ridge 
that runs along the country from north to south, about 2,200 
feet above the level of the Mediterranean, and 3,500 feet 
above that of the Dead Sea. The town is flanked on three 
sides by steep, rocky ravines, — the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
on the east, and the Valley of Hinnom on the west and 
the south. These ravines are shaped somewhat like a horse- 
shoe, the open part being towards the north-west. The city 
itself, lying, as it were, within the horse-shoe, spread ultimately 
over four hills, or heights, called Zion, Moriah, Acra, and 
Bezetha. The chief of these hills was Zion ; it lay, so to speak, 
in the western bend of the horse-shoe. In David’s time the 
whole town lay on its northern slope. Additions were made at 
subsequent times. Between the hills ran valleys, the chief of 
which, lying between Zion and Moriah, was called by the 
Homans the Tyropoeon; but the seventeen great sieges which 
Jerusalem is said to have undergone have caused many of these 
valleys to be filled up with rubbish, and internally the city now 
is very much changed from what it must have been. On all 
sides, the neighbouring mountains rise somewhat above the city, 
verifying the figure of the psalm, ** As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his people from 
henceforth even for ever.” The most celebrated of these hills 
is Mount Olivet. It stretches away to the north-east, in the 
form of a ridge with several summits, rising to the height of 
400 feet above the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and 2,500 above 
the level of the Mediterranean. South of Olivet is the Hill of 
Offence; so called because believed to be that on which Solomon 
built shrines to Chemosh and Molocli. Opposite Mount Zion is 
the Hill of Evil Counsel ; which derived its name from the cir- 

(098) 16 
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cumstaiico that here, in the country house of Caiaphas, the 
priests and elders took counsel to put Jesus to death. Mount 
Gihon guards the city on the west, and Mount Scopus on the 
north. The brook Kidron runs, or rather ran, through the Valley 
of Jelioshajdiat, passing the Garden of Gethsemane near the 
road to the Mount of Olives and to Bethany. 

Mount Zion. — Mount Zion is the most conspicuous of tlui 
liills on which Jerusalem is built. It rises abruptly to the 
height of nearly three hundred feet from the Valley of Hinnoin, 
sloping down more gradually “on the sides of the north,” where 
lay the city of tlie great King. It was a place of great strength, 
so that the tabernacle, the palace of David, and the other build- 
ings that stood on it,- were remarkably secure (Ps. xlviii.). Part 
of the hill is now under regular cultivation ; thus verifying 
Micah’s prophecy, that Zion should be “ ploughed as a field.” 
When the temple was built on Moriah, the associations of 
Mount Zion were transferred to it, and in many instances, 
apparently, the name itself. 

View from the Mount of Olives. — The view of Jerusalem 
from some of the neighbouring heights is apt to disapi)oint 
the traveller; but from the Mount of Olives it is exceed- 
ingly striking. When seen from that point, the hill of Zion 
jii.stifies the admiring exclamation of the Psalmist, — “ Beau- 
tiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is Mount 
Zion.” “ Although the size of Jerusalem was not very great, 
its situation, on the brink of rugged liills, encircled by deep 
and wild valleys, bounded by eminences whose sides were 
covered with groves and gardens, added to its numerous towers 
and the temple, must have given it a singular and gloomy 
magnificence, scarcely possessed by any other city in the world. 

It is true, the city beloved by God has now disappeared, 

and with it all the hallowed spots once contained within its 
walls. Yet the face of nature still endures; the rocks, moun- 
tains, lakes, and valleys are still unchanged, save that loneliness 
and wildness are now where once were luxury and every joy : 
and though their glory is departed, a high and mournful beauty 
still rests on many of their settled scenes. Amidst them a 
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stranger will over delight to wander; for there his imagination 
will seldom be in fault: tho naked mountain, the untrodden 
]>lain, and the voiceless shore will kindle into life around him, 
and his every step be filled with those deeds through which 
guilt and sorrow passed away, and life and immortality were 
brought to light.” 


SECTION III. REIGN OF DAVID. 

The Ark placed on Mount Zion— Desire to build a temple— Foreign wars — Feebleness 
of Assyria and Egypt — Kindness to the House of Saul — Trespass with Bath-sheba 
—His rebuke and punishment— Penitential psalms— David’s altered aspect — 
Domestic troubles —Absalom’s rebellion — The restoration— Insurrection of Sheba 
— Influence of Joab— The famine and the sons of -Saul — Another war with the 
Philistines — Numbering of the people — The punishment — Arrangements for 
erecting a temple— The last words of David— Last days of David— David’s personal 
character — His character as a ruler — His political administration— His ecclesiasti- 
cal arrangements — His devotional writings — Classification of the Psalms— David’s 
typical character. 

Epoch V. — Ifis Eoyal Life at Jenisidem. 

The Ark placed on Mount Zion. — Jerusalem having been 
captured, David transferred to it the seat of royalty, making it 
alike tho civil and the ecclesiastical capital of the kingdom. He 
liad two encounters with the Philistines in the Valley of Reph- 
aim, near Jerusalem, resulting in two victories over them. It 
was probably on one of these occasions that David exclaimed, 
“Oh that one would give me drink of the water of the well of 
Beth-lehem, which is by the gate ! ” and that his three mighty 
men burst through the enemy and brought him the water 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 15-17). Thereafter, David’s first care was to 
bring up the ark from Kirjath-jearim, some ten miles to the 
north-west, and to place it on Mount Zion. On the first occa- 
sion he was unsuccessful. The ark having been put on a cart 
instead of being carried by the Levites, and Uzzah having irrever- 
ently touched it, the displeasure of the Lord was signified by the 
death of Uzzah. A few months later, David returned, brought 
up the ark in due form, and placed it on Mount Zion with great 
enthusiasm. This enthusiasm was not shared by Michal, his wife, 
who despised him for his uncontrolled fervour on the occasion. 

Desire to Build a Temple. — It was David’s desire to build a 
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permanent temple. At first the prophet Nathan encouraged, 
but afterwards, in God’s name, declined the proposal David 
was to be a man of war; his son would be a man of peace, and 
to him this honour would belong. In connection with this 
announcement, promises of a long line of posterity were given 
to David, which he received with such exuberant gratitude as 
to show that he understood them to mean that he was to be the 
progenitor of the Messiah. Nor could the disappointment about 
building a temple have been compensated by any inferior privi- 
lege. The Thirtieth Psalm is stated to have been written now ; 
but the psalms from the Twenty -fourth to the Thirtieth inclusive 
probably belong to this period. 

Foreign Wars. — In foreign warfare king David was emi- 
nently successful. Besides thoroughly subduing the Philistines, 
the Moabites, the Edomites, and the Amalekites, he turned his 
arms against the Syrians, and, after a vehement struggle, brought 
under his dominion the large tract of country stretching be- 
tween Palestine and the Euphrates. Thus for the first time the 
Jewish territory filled up the whole outline originally traced in 
the promise to Abraham (Gen. xv. 18). The wealth flowing from 
these conquests was enormous. Evidently David was a great 
warrior, understanding well the art of war, and no stranger to 
“ the stem joy which warriors feel” when their enemies fall in 
multitudes before them. Tender-hearted to his own countrymen, 
he seems to have had the ordinary feelings of an Eastern soldier 
to all besides. The Sixtieth Psalm has its date at this period. 

Feebleness of Assyria and Egypt. — It has appeared to some 
highly improbable that, with Egypt on the south and Assyria 
on the north, a small kingdom like that of Israel lying be- 
tween them should have grown into so large and magnificent 
an empire. It appears, however, from records recently de- 
ciphered that both Assyria and Egypt were in a state of feeble- 
ness at this very time. “ Assyria, which in the twelfth century 
(n.a) bore rule over most of northern Syria, passes under a cloud 
towards the commencement of the eleventh, and continues weak 
and inglorious till near the close of the tenth. Egypt declines 
somewhat earlier, but recovers sooner, her depression com 
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mencing about b.c. 1200, and terminating with the accession 
of Sheshonk about B.C. 990.”* 

Kindness to the House of Saul. — The spirit that had shown 
such regard for the family of his predecessor, when he came to 
the throne, continued to animate David. He did not forget 
his friendship with Jonathan, nor the vow he had taken to 
show kindness to his seed. Finding that Mephibosheth, a lame 
son of Jonathan, still survived, he brought him to Jerusalem 
and attached him to his court. 

Trespass with Bath-sheha. — Notwithstanding all the training 
which he had undergone in the days of Saul, David, partaking 
as he did the common infirmities of humanity, was thrown off 
liis guard by his wonderful elevation to absolute power, and fell 
under a terrible temptation. A quarrel had arisen with the 
Ammonites, on the other side of Jordan, arising from the in- 
sulting treatment practised on messengers of David, sent by 
him to congratulate king Hanun on his accession, David hav- 
ing received some kindness from his father Nahash. War 
was declared, and J oab and the army went to besiege Eabbah, 
the capital of Ammon. Meanwhile, David conceived a guilty 
passion for Bath-sheba, the wife of Uriah, a Hittite, who was 
absent as a soldier at Rabbah. To screen himself from expo- 
sure, David resorts to various mean artifices, and at last sends 
a letter to Joab, his general, by Uriah himself, ordering Joab to 
place him in the hottest part of the battle ; which having been 
done, Uriah was slain. The rise and progress of David’s tempta- 
tion is a remarkable exemplification of the ways of sin. David 
was idle at the time ; he had not gone to battle with his troops. 
He made no covenant with his eyes, but allowed himself to look 
on a woman and lust after her. He abused his authority, as 
king, by sending for the woman that he might gratify his guilty 
passion. To screen himself from exposure, he resorted to mean 
and wicked stratagems, trying to make Uriah drunk, returning his 
faithful service with injustice, robbery, and death, and requiring 
J oab to take part in an unrighteous act. The crime was aggra- 
vated by the position of David as king, the singular goodness of 

* Rawlinson’s liist. llluBt., p. 104. 
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God to him, his high religious position and ])rof(*ssion, In’s matiiro 
period of life, and the exani])le of Uriah, self-rest7’aim‘d as a man, 
1 irave and devot'd as a soldier. The crime stands out as one of tlui 
darkest record(‘d in the Word of God. It shows what tcrriljle 
remnants of sin there are in the hearts even of eonv(*rted men. 

His Bebuke and Punishment. — The prophet Nathan was 
sent to bring Da'sdd to a sense of his sin, and ho did so by 
means of the parable of the ewe lamb. By making Ilavid uii- 
eonseiously judge; in liis own case, he not only made him con- 
demn what he had done, but declare; that the man who had 
done ic should be put to death. Tlie a}>plicatioii is evident 
when Nathan says: “Thou art the man ! ” The arrow setnns 
to liave gone deep into David’s soul. lie was brought to tin* 
lowest depths of penitence and abasement. His cliastisenient 
\\as of no light order : the child born of Bath-slieba was to die ; 
but more terrible than this, the sword was mner to depart from 
his own house. All his days his heart would be torn by domest ic 
trial and domestic tragedy. As he had sown, so was he to real). 

Penitential Psalms. — To this period of David’s life it has 
been customary to refer some of the most profound of the peni- 
teiiti.al psalms. The Fifty-first in particular is ascribed to this 
occasion ; and whatever may be made of particular phrases, the 
internal evidence i.s conclii.sive on the su))ject. Tlie pmiitent is 
crying from the depths. ITis hand is on his mouth, and his 
cry is, “Unclean, unch\an ! He cannot yet ventun* to appro- 
priate mercy, though he does not despair of it. IIk* pictui’e 
is that of the prodigal son coming to himsidf, touch(‘d with a 
sense of his baseness, and .sending on liis humble confessions and 
])etitions : “ Father, I have sinned against Heaven and in thy 
sight ; make me as one of thy liired servants !” Other psalms 
- -for example, the Huiidr(;d and thirtieth, the Thirty-.second, 
and the Fortieth — reveal the same depth of s(;lf-abasement, with 
a more definite and rejoicing apprehension of the mercy that 
redeems Israel from all his transgressions. 

David's Altered Aspect. — From this tinu* forward David has a 
somewhat broken and liaggard look. “ His piety takes an altennl 
aspect. It is no longer buoyant, glad, exulting, triumphant *, 
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it is repressed, humble, contrite, patient, suffering. Alas for him I 
The bird which once rose to heights unattained before hy mortal 
wing, filling the air with its joyful songs, now lies with maimed 
wing upon the ground pouring forth its doleful cries to God.”* 

Domestic Troubles. — The fountain of domestic grief, from 
whose bitter waters Nathan foretold that David^s chastisements 
would spring, was not long in sending out its streama The 
number of his wives bred jealousies in his family, and his chil- 
dren were not like himself. Amnon, one of his sons, having 
behaved shamefully to his sister Tamar, was treacherously slain 
at a feast by his brother Absalom. On this, Absalom fletl 
from the kingdom, taking refuge with his mother’s relations at 
Geshur, in Syria. Absalom was a favourite of his father, and 
the king’s heart pined for his son. Joab, observing this, em- 
ployed a wise woman of Tekoah to go to David, to lay before 
him an imaginary case of a widow, one of whose sons had killed 
the other, and to ask what was to be done. The result was, 
that Absalom was allowed to return, at first under restraint 
and without permission to see the king. By a rude argument 
— setting fire to Joab’s corn-field — Absalom prevailed on Joab 
to get him restored to his former position. This was granted, 
but it led to unhallowed results. The very tenderness of 
David’s heart was his weakness, as it is with so many; he could 
not bear to disappoint his children, or inflict pain on them, 
however much they needed correction. 

Absalom’s Rebellion. — As soon as the way was open, the 
treachery of Absalom’s perfidious nature began to show itself : 
he plotted for the kingdom, and, by subtlety and flattery, under- 
mined the loyalty of the people. Then he had himself j)ro- 
claimed king at Hebron, and a great part of the people hastened 
to support him. David was obliged to flee from Jerusalem. 
Zadok and Abiathar, the priests, remained loyal to David. 
If the counsel of Ahithophel had been followed by Absalom, 
he would have fallen on David before he had crossed the 
Jordan, and the king’s cause would have been hopeless. But 
llushai, a friend of David, pretending to be on Absalom’s 
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^ide, induced Absalom to delay till ho had gathered a great 
army. Meanwhile David had reached Gilead ; and, choosing 
as his head-quarters Mahanaim, where Ish-bosheth had reigned, 
he calmly awaited the course of events. By-and by, Absalom 
crossed the Jordan, followed by an enormous host. A battle 
took place in the wood of Ephraim — probably not far from the 
scene of the awful conflict under Jephthah between the Gilead- 
ites and the Ephraimites. The district abounds with trees, and 
among these the prickly oak is pre-eminent. The vast army of 
Absalom was thoroughly defeated by the troops of David, who 
were led by Joab ; and Absalom was killed. But so tender was 
the heart of the king, that his grief for the death of his sou 
was actually greater than his joy at the victory of his army. 

The Restoration. — After a time, David became composed, 
and sat in the gate, in no hurry to return to Jerusalem, or 
to take possession of the throne without an invitation from 
those who had driven him away. The ten tribes were cordial 
in their desire for his return. Judah, his own tribe, and the 
chief supporter of the rebellion, alone seemed cold. To rouse 
them to their duty, Zadok and Abiathar, the priests, were sent 
to speak to the elders of the tribe ; and Amasa, the leader of 
the rebel forces, was appointed general of the army in room of 
Joab. When it was thus seen that the rebellion was not to 
be further punished, the men of Judah came willingly forward ; 
a new sense of the goodness and generosity of the king took 
possession of them : ‘‘ He bowed the heart of the men of 
J udah, even as the heart of one man ; so that they sent this 
word unto the king, Return thou, and all thy servants.” On 
his way back, the king showed his generosity by pardoning 
Shimei, an unmannerly Benjamite, who liad cursed him as he 
fled ; he restored to Mephibosheth half his possessions, the 
whole of which had been given to Ziba, on the supposition that 
Mephibosheth was among the rebels ; and invited old Barzillai 
the Gileadite, from whom, in the climax of his troubles, he had 
received great assistance, to come and dwell with him at Jeru* 
Salem. Barzillai was too old to relish the change, but he 
accepted the honour for his sou Chimham The faithfulness 
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of God was shown in his restoring David to his capital and his 
throne under far more agreeable conditions than he could have 
dreamt of when he was driven ignominiously from both ; 
although a fresh thorn must have lacerated his heart, and a 
fresh weight oppressed liia spirit, as he thought of the untimely 
end of Absalom. The only psalm formally assigned to this 
period is the Third ; but many more are of similar tone, and 
seem at least to refer to his troubles at this time. 

Insurrection of Sheba. — The remaining years of the life of 
David were disturbed by another insurrection. Sheba, son of 
Bichri, a Denjamite, raised the standard of revolt. His com- 
plaint was that the ten tribes had not been sufficiently acknow- 
ledged in bringing back the king. On this miserable complaint 
the ten tribes flocked to his standard. The old state of things 
was reversed. Judah, the rebellious tribe, was now loyal to 
David ; and the ten tribes, that had mostly been loyal, were 
now rebellious. Amasa was ordered to muster the army, but 
was too late ; and Abishai was sent forth with the house- 
hold troops. Joab, who had never forgiven the promotion of 
Amasa, met him on the way, and basely assassinated him. 
Joab then took command of the troops, and in his bold and 
vigorous way soon brought the insurrection to an end. Sheba 
was besieged in Abel of Beth-maachah, and his head was 
thrown to J oab over the wall by a woman. David was obliged 
to wink at Joab’s atrocities, but his crimes were never effaced 
from his memory. They cried out for retribution. In his 
dying charge to Solomon, he insisted that his hoary head 
should not go down to the grave in peace. 

Influence of Joab. — In David’s relation to Joab we have a 
siiecimen of the trials of kings. No man was better fitted by 
talents and virtues to be a king than David; but even David 
was not always his own master. Joab was often really above 
him ; frustrated, doubtless, many noble plans, and interrupted 
many benevolent schemes; did great service, indeed, by his rough 
patriotism and his ready valour, but injured the good name of 
David and the moral reputation of his government by actions 
■^hich iDftvid, so far from approving, detested ip his inmost soul, 
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The Famine and the Sons of Saul. — The kingdom was by- 
aiul-by distressed by a new form of calamity. For three suc- 
cessive years famine prevailed. On inquiry being made of God 
as to the cause, the answer was given — “ It is for Saul, and for 
his bloody house, because he slew the Gibeonites.” The matter 
is obscure. It would appear, however, that among other wicked 
acts, Saul had broken faith with the Gibeonites, and had mas- 
sacred them, having for his object to get possession of their 
vineyards and to give them to his favourites.* “His bloody 
house,” or some part of it, had abetted the massacre. No 
acknowledgment of the crime had ever been made, and no 
restitution to the Gibeonites had taken place. When the cause 
of the famine was discovered, and the wrong that had been done 
to the Gibeonites was laid bare, it was committed to the remnant 
of the Gilieonites to fix on the remedy. Their answer was prob- 
ably an unexpected one. Instead of claiming fresh lands, they 
claimed seven lives. The request was a strange and awful one, 
but it was granted. The men whose lives they claimed may have 
been involved in the spoliation and murder. They were hanged 
at Gibeah. The event had a tender touch thrown over it by the 
motherly affection of Rizpah, whose two smis were among the 
slain. She watched the dead bodies all the season, protecting them 
from the vultures and beasts of prey. This made a d<M‘p impr(»s- 
sion on David. He collected the bones of Saul and his sons, 
which had been buried under a tree, gathered also the bones of 
the men that had been hanged, and buried them all, reverently 
consigning those of Saul and Jonathan to the family sepulchre. 
After this we read that God was entreated for the land. 

Another War with the Philistines. — These restless enemies 
of the Israelites were determined to give them no peace so long 
as they had a champion that could defy them. And David 
personally was not free from mortal danger. His last warlike 
achievement was like his first. It was a personal conflict with 
a son of the giant. But it was like to have ended differently. 
He was rescued by the prompt assistance of Abishai ; and his 
servants prevailed on him to face no more the hazards of the 
* See David, King of Israel. By W. O. Blaikie, D.D. Page 306. 
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battle-field. The Song of Thanksgiving contained in the 
Kighteenth Psalm was now composed as an approj)riate con- 
clusion to the history of his active life. 

Nuxnheriiig of the People. — Another great chastisement was 
drawn on David and his people by his determining to number 
the people. It is not very apparent wherein the sin of this 
lay ; but as even Joab remonstrated with the king on his 
proj(*ct, it is evident that in some way the proceeding was most 
objectionable. In First Chronicles, it is said that “ Satan stood 
up agaiiust Israel, and provoked David to number Israel.” The 
numbering of the people was evidently done for a military pur- 
])ose ; the object of it was to see how many of the people were 
tit to Ijear arms, and thus to make a great display of military 
power, in the very spirit of the kings of Egypt and Assyria. 

1 1 seems to have been this that made the offence of so serious 
a character. We know how much these nations trusteil to 
their great military equipments, and with how much insolence 
and inhumanity they filled their minds ; and if David was now 
treading in their footsteps, he was sinfully insulting Israel’s 
God, and forgetting the true source of safety and of glory — 
Some trust in chariots, and some in horses ; but we will 
remember the name of the Lord our God.” 

The Punishment. — The project was carried out — the people 
wc‘re numbered : in Israel, 800,000, and in Judah, 500,000 
valiant men were found that drew the bow. But when the 
process was completed, tlie king’s heart smote him, and he felt 
how greatly he had sinned. The prophet Gad was sent to him 
with an otter of three chastisements — seven years of famine, three 
months of defeat before his enemies, or three tlays of pestilence. 
He answered that lie ])referred to fall into the hand of the Lortl, 
and not into the hand of man. So the I.ord sent a pestilence, 
which was very destructive Tt wrung David’s heart and awak- 
ened its most unselfish feelings “ Lo, I have sinned,” he said, 
“ and I have done wickedly : but these sheep, what have they 
done? let thine hand, I pray thee, be against me and against my 
fathers house.” Unlike the men of the world, who are always 
ready to lay the blame on othera and to let them bear the penalty. 
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David was willing to take on himself even more than his own 
share. The destroying angel was approaching Jerusalem, when 
David was directed to meet him on Mount Moriah, at the thresh- 
ing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite. There a sacrifice was oflered, 
and the anger of God was appeased. This spot afterwards 
became the site of the Temple : and the rock which Araunali is 
said to have used as a threshing-floor remains, it is believed, to 
this day within the sacred enclosure where the Temple stood. 

Arrangements for Erecting a Temple. — Towards the close 
of his life, David, on a very solemn occasion, handed over to 
Solomon the immense stores which he had set aside for building 
a temple, and also the pattern which had been given him by 
divine revelation. By this act he made it plain that as Solomon 
had been divinely pointed out for this work, so David desired 
that the succession to the kingdom should go to him. 

The Last Words of David.— This is the title given to a 
remarkable prophecy of David, evidently referring to the 
coming of the Messiah. The words may not have been the last 
absolutely spoken, but they expressed the view whicly filled his 
mind in the last stage of his life. Tlie prophecy consists of a 
description of a ruler, and it descril^es first the foundation, and 
then the effects of his government. The eflects are either 
saving or destructive. The saving effects are described under 
a beautiful emblem that often reappears in Scripture, and gives 
the brightest possible idea of the influence of Christ both on 
individuals and on communities: “He shall be as the light 
of the morning, when the sun riseth, even a morning without 
clouds ; as the tender grass springing out of the earth by clear 
shining after rain.” But with this is associated very closely 
the idea of righteousness. The divine government reposes on 
righteousness while it exercises mercy ; on no other foundation can 
the government of the universe be carried on (2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7). 

Last Days of David. — David was now threescore years and ten, 
and was visibly approaching his end. The question of his sue- 
cessor began to excite men’s minds while the king was yet alive. 
The usual schemes ami manoeuvres of Eastern countries l^gan 
to be set on foot Adonijah, one of his sons, seemed likely to 
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secure the throne ; but, through the intercession of Bath-sheba 
and the energy of David, backed by Nathan and others, his 
attempt was defeated, and Solomon, Bath sheba’s son. was 
made king. And David, after giving him a dying charge 
against Joab and Shimci, and after counselling him to be 
strong and of a good courage, was at length gathered to his 
fathers. After having reigned forty years, he was buried on 
Mount Zion — the place to which he had been the means of 
imparting such extraordinary consecration. Thus ended the 
most memorable period of Hebrew history from the days of 
Moses till the coming of David’s Son and David’s Lord. 

David’s Personal Character. — In reviewing this memorable 
reign, we are first led to think of the personal character of the 
king. He comes on the fit‘ld at first quite naturally, a ruddy 
shepherd boy, with a warm heart, a ready hand, a simple trust, 
a fearless courage, and a deep regard for his country and his 
Got!. Uiilike Moses, he has little book-learning; but he has a 
great lova for the law of the Lord, and rare gifts of music and 
song. His bravery as a warrior soon makes him famous ; and 
his warm, simple, loving nature endears him to all. Men feel 
instinctively that the desire of his heart and the aim of his 
life is to make his people prosperous and happy. His religious 
feeling is deep, intense, all-pervading ; but instead of a repul- 
sive gravity, it genders a bright joyousness, bathing his life in 
sunshine, filling his heart with peace and joy. Even when 
clouds darken his sky, and when everything around him seems 
stormy, he comes out from his closet bright and hopeful, as if 
he had found a charm against all anxiety and fear. Not that 
he was uniformly consistent and exemplary. He was not 
without his share of ordinary infirmity, and in his readiness to 
multiply wives he fell into one of the great vices of the age. 
Out of that vice sprang the unguarded state of his heart which 
led to the awful tissue of sins in the affair of Bath-sheba and 
Uriah. In the management of his family he was led into an 
easy-going indulgence, which left unpunished terrible sins. Yet 
in the deepest abyss of guilt, David shows a heart so broken, 
a self reproach so keen, a cry for forgiveness and renewal so 
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piercing, as to leave no doubt of the genuineness of his 
religion. 

His Character as a Ruler. — As a king he was a great con- 
trast to Saul, and still more so, perhaps, to the ordinary run of 
Eastern kings. He was entirely free from mere selfish aims. 
He did not fall into the exacting ways of other kings, spoiling 
his subjects of their possessions, grinding them by taxes, de- 
moralizing them by accepting bribes, seizing them against their 
will for soldiers, or making them feel that they were mere 
instruments of enjoyment to him. He sought to make his 
rule one of mercy and righteousness combined, under wliicU 
the people might tind life and property secure, and might 
feel that there was some enjoyment in living. The king was 
for the people, not the people for the king. 

His Political Administration. — Under David, the Hebrew 
nation made a great advance ; and from a feeble state, which 
any neighbouring tribe could humble, it became a first-rate 
jx)wer, honoured by all the East David excelled greatly in 
that faculty of orderly arrangement which had belongeil to 
Abraham, Moses, and other chiefs of the nation. Without 
overturning the ancient tribal government, he extended and 
improved it, especially by distributing a large portion of the 
Levites through the country, of whom no fewer than six 
thousand were made officers and judges (1 Chron. xxiii. 4). 
For developing the material resources of the country, he had 
store-houses in the fields, in the cities, in the villages, and in 
the castles ; there were vineyards and wine ccdlars, and cellars 
of oil, superintended each by appointed officers ; in different 
valleys herds and flocks grazed under the carci of royal herdsmen 
and shepherds ; an officer, skilled in agriculture, presided over 
the tillage of the fields ; the sycamore and olive trees were 
under the eye of skilful foresters : nothing was wasted, nothing 
done lazily ; all was regularity, order, and care (1 Chron. 
xxvii 25-31). By friendly intercourse with Hiram, king of 
Tyre, a knowledge of the useful and the ornamental arts was 
promoted among his people (I Chron. xxii. 2-4). In regard to 
military organization, tlie men who bo^e arms were divided into 
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twelve courses of 24,000 each, which attended on the king 
at Jerusalem, each for a month at a time (1 Chron. xxvii.). 
llierci WHS also a body of regular troo})s, sometimes called the 
Cherethites and Pelethites. There appears to have been also a 
Legion of Honour — David^s “mighty men” (2 Sam. xxiii). It 
was throe of these that burst through the host of the Philistines 
to bring water to David from the well of Beth-lehem. 

His Ecclesiastical Arrangements. — The first great change in 
this department was to make Jerusalem the ecclesiastical centre 
of the country, and to place the ark on Mount Zion. Great 
attention was bestowed on arranging the priests and Levites, 
with a view to the effective discharge of their duties. The 
Priests were divided into twenty-four courses, each to serve in 
its turn. By far the largest part of the Levites, 24,000, were 
allocatcid to the service of the house of God. Another section, 
4,000 in number, were porters ; 6,000 were officers and judges ; 
and 4,000 were singers (1 Chron. xxiii. 4, 5). Tliese last appear 
to have been most regularly and skilfully trained; and though 
they usually served only by turns, yet when, on such great 
occasions as bringing up the ark, or the dedication of the 
Temple, or (jven the great annual festivals, a general muster 
took jjlace, the combined performances must have been sub- 
lime. The use of musical instruments, if not introduced by 
David into the service of tlie sanctuary, was carried out in 
great fulness of detail (1 Cliron. xxv.). 

His Devotional Writings. — Though not the first, David was 
undoubtedly the most distinguished writer of the sacred songs 
of the Hebrews, so that the whole collection has been named 
after him. Nearly half the collection is ascribed to him in 
the superscriptions; but as some of these are of doubtful 
authenticity, the real number of Davitl’s j)salms is probably 
not quite so large. Some critics have attempted to cut them 
down to seven, or even to fewer; but their views have not com- 
manded general assent. David doubtless may be said to have 
stamped the collection with its unexampled character. For 
though other religions have their sacred songs (such as the 
Rig-Veda of the Hindus), none are like the Psalms. If the 
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special glory of the Hebrew collection be inquired for, it may 
be found in such particulars as these : — 1. God, in the Psalms, 
is the personal friend of liis worshipper, offered and accepted 
and enjoyed as suck They are at one, and there is a happy, 
confiding, blessed fellowship between them. 2. Tlie worsliipper 
is a real human being, a sinner, a great sinner, consciously 
unworthy ; yet to this poor frail being God has drawn nigh in 
infinite grace, and given pardon and blessing. 3. The experi- 
ence of this accepted sinner in trying to serve God — his longings 
for close communion, his successes, his failures, his hopes and 
fears — is delineated with a fidelity that comes home to all like- 
minded hearts. 4. Generally it is a happy experience — from 
gloom to gladness, from sorrow to joy, from the weeping that 
endures for a night to the joy that comes in the morning. And 
the prospect in the end is unspeakably bright. 5. Glimpses of 
a Saviour are ever and anon presented — a God of salvation — 
a King who is to reign in righteousness, a Priest after the order 
of Melchizedek — a worm and no man in his humiliation, but in 
his exaltation higher than the kings of the earth. 6. Through- 
out the whole collection the voice of nature is often lieard, utter- 
ing something of God and for God. But it is not from nature 
that we know Go<l. We know and love him first as the God of 
redemption, and then as the God of nature. Hence the Hundred 
and third Psalm, a beautiful song of redemption, is followed by 
the Hundred and fourth, a beautiful song of nature. 

Glassification of the Psalms. — It has been attem])ted to find 
for each of David’s psalms an event in his life to which it 
refers ; but the attempt has not been very successful. Perha]>8 
they would not have been so generally useful if in every in- 
stance the occasion had been definitely indicated. It is better, 
perhaps, to group them according to their character Taking 
the psalms formally ascribed to David, we have : — 

1. Songs of Nature — 8, 19, 29, 65. 

2. Songs of Distress and Trust— 3, 4, 6, 7, 12, 13, 14, 22, 25, 31, 35, 41, .52, 53, 

54, .5.5, 56, 57, 58, .59, 60, 61, 64, 69, 70, 70, 109, 123, 140, 141, 142, 143. 

3. Songs of Contrition — 32, 38, 39, 51. 

4. Songs of Trust, Thanksgiving, and Triumph — 5, 9, 11, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 

27, 28, 33, 34, 36, 37, 40, 62, 63, 68, 101, 103, 109, 110, 138, 139, 144, 145. 
6. Songs of the Sanctuary— 16, 24, 26, 30, 122, 133, 
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David's Typical Character.— -Of all the Old Testament types 
of Christ, David is perhaps the most eminent. His oneness 
with his people ; his uniting, in his kingly office, the gentleness 
of a shepherd with the might of a warrior — the lion and the 
lamb; his covenant relation to God, as king of Israel; the 
incidents of his life, — first, the man of sorrows, then crowned 
with glory and honour ; the intense glow of his loving heart ; 
and last, not least, his singular trust, love, and reverence for 
God, make him a more complete type of Christ than any other 
Old Testament worthy. This typical relation, appearing every- 
where in his psalms, invests him with peculiar interest, and 
makes the study of his life and experience one of the most 
profitable in which the Christian can engage. 


SECTION IV. REIGN OP SOLOMON. 

Building of the Temple — Its form and arrangeiuenU— Intercourse with other countries: 
Ph(i*nicia, Egypt- Sheba— Solomon’s backsliding— His buildings: Tadmor, or 
Palmyra— Baalath, or Baalbec— Solomon’s character— A type of Christ. 

Buildi n g of the Temple. — In magnificence, wealth, and wis^ 
dom, no king was over known in the East equal to Solomon. 
His first youthful energies were employed in tlie building of 
the Temple which David had designed. The site had already 
been fixed for this great edifice, — Moriah, one of the heights 
of Jerusalem, sejiarated from Mount Zion by the valley of the 
Tyropocon, over which a fine bridge was formed, connecting the 
two hills. The magnificence of the Temple was very great, and 
the gold and other precious substances expended in embellish- 
ing it almost transcend belief. According to the most moder- 
ate computation, the value of the precious materials was 
J&l 20,000,000 sterling. 

Its Form and Arrangements. — ^The building itself was oblong 
in form, sixty cubits in length from east to west, and twenty 
cubits in breadth: twenty cubits formed the Holy of Holies, and 
forty formed the Sanctuary or Holy Place, In the Holy of Holies 
was placed the ark, along with the mercy-seat overshadowed by 

(ewO ^ 17 
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cherubim ; and there shone the mysterious light, the Shekinah, 
the symbol of the presence of God. No one could enter this 
inmost Sanctuary save the high priest, and he only once a 
year, on the great day of atonement, carrying with him the 
blood of his offering. The Holy of Holies was separated from 
the Sanctuary or Holy Place partly by a partition and partly 
by a rich veil or curtain. In the Sanctuary, and in the Most 
Holy Place, everything, including the floor and the walls, was 
covered with pure gold. Besides the Temple itself, there were 
several adjacent buildings, porches, chapels, and courts. Out- 
side of the Temple was the Court of the Priests, where the 
daily sacrifices were offered up ; beyond that, the Court of the 
Jews ; and outside of that, again, the Court of the Gentiles. 
No such building had ever before been seen within the bounda- 
ries of Palestine ; for till now the Jews had devoted little or no 
attention to architecture. The pattern of the building had 
been supplied by divine inspiration, an<l probably it had but 
little resemblance to the temples of Assyria or of Egypt. The 
dedication must have been a most imposing scene ; and as 
Solomon personally conducted some of the religious services, 
and that with the utmost earnestness and humility, the occasion 
must have been as instructive and probtable as it was grand and 
im])osing. 

Intercourse with other Countries : Phoenicia. Egypt. — In 

building the Temple, Solomon had been greatly indebted to 
Hiram, king of Tyre, one of the potentates of Phoenicia, who 
supplied him not only with cedar- wood but also with skilled 
labourers, without whose aid the Temple could not have been 
built. Friendly intercourse began, too, to be held under Solo- 
mon with several other countries, some of them remote from 
Palestine. Among the chief of these was Egypt. Nearly five 
hundred years had now elapsed since the Exodus, and during 
that long period there had been no intercourse between the 
two countries. Many memorable events had happened in 
Egypt during the interval. There had been more timeaof grand 
conquests, when Egyptian arms subdued Asia, and victorioue 
Pharaohs blazoned their exploits in the temples of Karnak and 
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Luxor ; the arts had risen, some two hundred years after the 
Exodus,* to the highest degree of excellence of which they were 
then cai)able, but had now begun somewhat to declina Not only 
did Solomon marry a daughter of Pharaoh, but “ he had horses 
brought out of Egypt, and linen yam ; the king’s merchants 
received the linen yarn at a price. And a chariot came up and 
went out of Egypt for six hundred shekels of silver, and an 
horse for one hundred and fifty ” (1 Kings x. 28, 29). The 
latter sum is rather under i^20, the former is about £70. But 
this introduction of chariots and horses was not in accordance 
with the divine command (Deut. xvii. IG). Other remote places 
with which Solomon held intercourse were Ophir and Tarshish. 
From these were brought gold and silver, ivory, apes, peacocks, 
and algum-wood. Three years are said to have been occupied 
in the voyage. From the nature of the articles named, and the 
length of time occupied, it is inferred that these voyages must 
either have been to India or to some place having access to 
India. It is known that even at that early period intercourse 
existed with places more remote than India; for in Egyptian 
tombs of earlier date there have been found articles which are 
undoubtedly of Chinese manufacture. 

Sheba. — Solomon maintained intercourse also, of a very in- 
teresting kind, with the kingdom of Sheba, wdiose queen came 
all the way to Jerusalem to verify the wonderful reports of his 
wisdom. She came with a very great train, with camels that 
bare spices, and very much gold, and precious stones.” It is be- 
lieved tliat this lady was queen of the Sebfean kingdom of Yemen, 
or “ the south,” the most southern part of Arabia, within the 
limits of which the British port Aden now lies. As the British 
steamers that ply between Egypt and India usually touch at that 
port, so probably did the ships of Solomon, nearly three thou- 
sand years ago, on their way to Ophir, leaving such accounts of 
their royal master as induced the queen to undertake in person 
the journey to Jerusalem. 

Solomon’s Backsliding. — Besides the queen of Sheba, *‘all the 
earth sought to Solomon, to hear his wisdom which God put into 

* See Rawlinson'ft Herodotui, voi. ii., p. 867. 
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his heart. What a lively place Jerusalem must have been in 
Solomon’s days, ever and anon receiving some splendid embas- 
sage from a distance, come to express its admiration and hom- 
age I What a g|prious opportunity for a pious king to spread 
the knowledge and proclaim the glory of the one living God ! 
But Solomon, njpst unhappily, following the pernicious example 
of other Eastern kings, increased the number of liis wives, and 
married the daughters of many of those foreign potentates. The 
thing, like Gideon’s ephod, became a snare to him and to his 
house. To please his wives, he built slirines or high places for 
their gods, on the Hill of Offence, to the south-east of Jerusalem. 
His conduct was so offensive to God, that he sent Ahijah, a 
prophet of Shiloh, to intimate to his rival, Jeroboam, that the 
greater part of the kingdom would be rent away from Solomon’s 
family. Solomon had other enemies, among whom were Hadad, 
an Edomite, and Rezon of Zobah : the former of whom became 
brother-in-law to the king of Egypt, and would fain have got 
the aid of Pharaoh against Solomon. After Ahijah announced 
to Jeroboam the coming disruption of the kingdom, Solomon 
tried to kill Jeroboam, who fled to Egypt and remained tliere 
till Solomon’s death. 

His Bu i ld in gs : Tadmor, or Palmyra. — Besides the temple at 
Jerusalem, many other great buildings and undertakings owed 
their origin to Solomon. Among the mo.st celebrated of the 
cities which he built was “ Tadmor in the wildernes.s,” — known, 
since the time of the Romans, by the name of Palmyra, and 
now the site of ruins so extensive and magiiificent as to fill 
every traveller with astonishment. Palmyra was situated in a 
palm-studded oasis of the great eastern or Syrian desert, ren- 
dered fertile by the abundance of water, and it lay alx)ut one 
hundred and forty miles north-east from Damascus. It seems 
to have been built as an emporium of commerce, — where the 
great merchants from Syria and the Euphrates on the north 
might exchange their wares with those from Egypt on the 
south. In the time of the Romans, the produce of India was 
carried through Palmyra to Rome. In the third century after 
Christ, the title of King was given by the Roman emperor Gal- 
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lienus to a citizen of Palmyra who had been of great service in 
a war with the Parthians; and after his death his widow, 
Zenobia, assumed the crown, and, styling herself Queen of 
the East, asserted her sovereignty over Mesopotamia and 
Syria. After a vigorous resistance, she was at last defeated, 
and her prime minister, Longinus, author of a celebrated 
treatise on the Sublime, was put to death. The ruins of Pal- 
myra extend to nearly a mile and a half in length ; but the only 
inhabitants now are a tribe of Bedouin Arabs. 

Baalath, or Baalbec. — Another city, built or improved by 
Solomon, and still celebrated for its ruins, was Baalath or 
Baalbec, near Ivcbanon. Its Temple of the Sun, like that of 
Palmyra, afterwards built, was among the finest edifices in 
Syria. Besides Tadnior and Baall)ec, he built many other 
great cities, both within the ancient territory of Palestine and 
in the more extended empire which he now rulcnl. The whole 
district of Lebanon on the north, the whole country reaching 
to the Euphrates on the cast, and on the south to the borders 
of Egypt, formed i)art of his magnificent dominion. The 
most remarkable thing about this greatness was, that it entirely 
failed to satisfy his heart ; and, after declaring all to be 
“ vanity of vanities,’^ he left this as the great practical lesson 
to be drawn from his experience, — “ Let us hear the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter : Fear God, and keep his command- 
ments; for this is the whole duty of man'’ (Ek3cles. xii. 13 ). 

Solomon’s Character. — ^The character of Solomon is a riddle. 
His heart seems to have been touched, at a very early period, 
with true reverence for God : for his choice of wisdom, in 
answer to God’s ofler to grant him whatever he should ask, 
showed an earnest, conscientious, godly spirit ; and his prayers 
at the dedication of the temple were singularly humble and 
fervent. That such a man should have built temples to the 
obscene gods of the heathen, within sight of God’s holy hill, is 
strange and disappointing. Allowance, however, should be 
made for the greatness of his temptations. The world, with 
its wealth, pleasures, honours, schemes, and boundless fiatieries, 
drew him riway from God, with a strong, steady attraction^ 
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greater than any other man had ever been exposed to. His 
backslidings were consequently far more terrible than those of 
most good men. 

A Type of Christ. — Solomon, like David, may be said to have 
foreshadowed Christ, but under a different aspect. He fore- 
shadowed the peace and the glory of Messiah, as David had 
done the more warlike aspect of his character. The name 
Solomon denoted ‘‘peace,*’ and the whole circumstances of 
Solomon’s reign might have been thought to indicate that at 
last the promised blessing had come. If worldly prosperity and 
tranquillity could ever have realized what was promised to 
Abraham, it must have been in Solomon’s time. But “vanity 
of vanities” was the motto for this reign as it had been so often 
the motto before. The Hope of Israel had not yet come. 
Godly men had still to project their hopes on a distant horizon. 


SECTION V. — SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

Great increase of wealth— Evil consequences— Allusions In the Proverbs— New vice*r 
and snares— Sooth8a7ing— Literature and science— State of religion— Character of 
the people. 

Great Increase of Wealth. — It is evident at a glance that, 
during the period that has now been under review, the state of 
social life among the Hebrew people underwent a very great 
change. An immense flow of wealth into the country took 
place. Through intercourse with other countries, many new 
habits and fashioms were undoubtedly introduced. The 2)Cople 
must have lost not a little of their early simplicity of character 
and life. A splendid court had been Set up, and a splendid 
capital built. Commercial relations bad been established with 
remote parts of the world. A great .stride had been taken in 
the direction of luxury and refinement. There were now in 
the country a standing army, a large staff of civil officers, and 
a vast number of menial servants. Besides the ass, the horse 
and the mule were introduced as beasts of burden ; chariots 
and splendid equipages were set up ; and many persons assumed 
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the style and bearing of princes. Private dwellings must have 
undergone a corresponding change, and all the luxuries of 
Egypt and Nineveh would become familiar to the Hebrews. 

Evil Consequencea — But was all this for good ? It appears 
as if the nation, or its leaders, had now struck out a new path 
for themselves, in which God rather followed than preceded 
them, giving them, indeed, at first, a large measure of pros- 
perity, but leaving them more to their own ways and to the 
fruits of these ways than before. This, at least, was plainly 
the case under Solomon. The vast wealth circulated in his 
time over the country did not bring any proportional addition, 
either to the material comfort, or to the moral beauty, or to 
the spiritual riches of the nation. Tliere can be no doubt that 
‘Miaste to be rich’' brought all the evils and sins which always 
flow from it in an age of progress towards worldly show and 
magniticence. 

Allusions in the Proverbs.— The Book of Proverbs throw s 
much light on the age. It appears that in the main the nation 
had grown and flourished under sound maxims of morality. 
iSeusuality and self-indulgence were contrary to the approved 
maxims for the young. It was felt that righteousness exalted 
a nation. Industry, integrity, and devotion to duty were 
enshrined as moral virtues of great price. 

New Vices and Snares. — Yet it is apparent that, in a moral 
sense, the nation was in a transition state. The sound old moral 
maxims of tlio fatliers were in some danger of being forgotten, 
and needed to be revived and riveted anew on the national 
conscience. It appeal’s, too, that many new vices had been in- 
troiluced. IVIany of the counsels of the Book of Proverbs would 
liave been quite inapplicable to a simple, patriarchal, agricultural 
people ; but they were eminently adapted to a people surrounded 
by the snares of wealth and the temptations of commerce, and 
very liable to forget or despi.se the gocnl old ways and counsels 
of their fathers. The Proverbs will be read wdth greater interest, 
if it bo borne in mind that this change had just taken place 
among the Hebrews ; and that, as Solomon had been instru- 
mental in giving the nation its wealth, so, perhaps, he was 
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led by the Spirit to write this book, to guard against the fatal 
abuse of his own gift, and to preserve something of primitive 
simplicity and primitive morality. 

Soothsaying. — Tlie practice of soothsaying, or fortune-telling, 
was evidently very common among the Hebrews at the begin- 
ning of this period. The })revalonce of such a practice indicates 
a low standard of intellectual attainment. It seems to have had 
its head-quarters among the Philistines (Isa. ii. C) ; and very 
probably, when Saul drove all who practised it from the land, 
he did so more from enmity to the Philistines than from dislike 
to the practice itself. It continued, as Saul himself knew, to 
lurk in the country, even after all the royal efforts to exterminate 
it (1 Sam. xx\'iii. 7). Probably it never altogether died out. 
In New Testament times it was evidently a flourishing trade 
(Acts viii. 9, xiii. 6). All over the East it was practised to 
a large extent, and the Jewish sorcerers had the reputation of 
being the most skilful of any. It was the counterfeit of that 
wonderful privilege of knowing God’s mind and will which the 
Hebrews enjoyed through the Urim and Thummim of the high 
priest, as well as through their prophecies. Those w ho would 
not seek, or could not obtain the genuine coin, resorted to the 
counterfeit. 

Literature and Science. — In literary and scientifle culture 
the nation must have made a great advance during this ]>eriod. 
In a merely literary point of view, the Psalms of David and 
the writings of Solomon possess extraordinary merits ; and we 
cannot doubt that two literary kings, whose reigns embraced 
eighty years, or nearly three generations, would exercise a very 
great influence, and have their example very largely followed 
among their people. DavkVs talents as a musician, and the 
extraordinary pains he took to improve the musical services 
of the sanctuary, must have greatly stimulated the cultivation 
of that delightful art. What David did for music, Solomon 
did for natural history. It need not surprise us that all the 
uninspired literary compositions of that period have perished. 
If Homer flourished (according to the account of Herodotus, for 
others give different dates) eight hundred and eigh^*>four years 
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before Christ, Solomon must have been a century in his tomb 
before the “ Iliad” was written. And if it be considered what 
difficulty there was in preserving the ‘‘ Iliad,” and how uncertain 
it is whether we have it as Homer wrote it, it cannot be surpris- 
ing that all the Hebrew writings of this period have been lost, 
except such as were contained in the inspired canon of Scripture. 

State of Religion. — There were, also, great religious changes 
during this period of the history. Evidently, under Samuel, a 
great revival of true religion took jjlace; and the schools of 
the prophets which he established seem to have been attended 
with a marked blessing from Heaven. Under David the change 
was confirmed. In the first place, the coming Messiah w^as 
more clearly revealed. It was expressly announced to David, 
as has been already remarked, that the great Dt^liverer was to 
be a member of his family. David, too, as a type of Christ, 
conveyed a fuller and clearer idea of the person and character 
of Christ than any typical person that had gone befoi'e him. 
Further, the P.salnis of David must have served very wonder- 
fully to give precision, force, and richness to devotional feelings 
among goilly people. Then,' too, the distribution of the Levites 
and the remod(*lling of the temple service must have secured 
at least much more attention to the ordinary services of religion. 
The lyrical compositions of the two royal authors corresponded 
to the typical character of each. As David^s reign w’as a war- 
like reign, and Solomon’s a reign of peace, so David was the 
psalmist of storms and struggles, Solomon of tranquillity and 
rest. The Psalms of David boix* marks of the camp, of the 
tumult of arms, and of the busy bustle of life ; while the Song 
of Solomon, with its images of peace and rest, proclaimeil that 
“ the winter was past, the rain w'as over and gone, the flowers 
appeared on the earth, the time of the singing of birds was 
come, and the voice of the turtle was heard in the land” 

Character of the People. — It is interesting to inquire how 
far a religious spirit pervaded the people at large. The question 
cannot receive a very satisfactory answer. It is plain that 
even in David’s time the mass of the ]>eople were not truly 
godly. The success of Absalom’s movement is a proof of this. 
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Had there been a large number of really godly persons in the 
tribe of J udah, they would not only not have joined the insur- 
rection, but their influence would have had a great effect in 
hindering its success. The real state of matters seems to have 
been, that both in good times and in bad there were some 
persons, more or less numerous, of earnest piety and spiritual 
feeling, who worshipped God in spirit, not only because it was 
their duty, but also because it was their delight ; while the mass 
of the people either worshipped idols, or worshipped God in 
accordance with the will, the example, or the command of their 
rulers. But the constant tendency was to idolatry ; and the 
intercourse with foreign nations which Solomon maintained, as 
well as his own example, greatly increased the tendency. Under 
Solomon, indeed, idolatry struck its roots so deep, that all the 
zeal of the reforming kings that followed him failed to eradicate 
it. It was not till the seventy years’ captivity of ikibylon 
that the soil of Palestine was thoroughly purged of the roots of 
that noxious weed. 



CHAPTER X. 


KINGDOM OF ISRAEL, OR THE TEN TRIBES. 

FROM THE REVOLT UNDER RKHOBOAM TO THE CAPTIVITY- 
1 AND 2 Kinob— 2 Chronicleh. 


SECTION I. THE REVOLT. 

Influence and ambition of Ephraim Rchoboam’s foolish conduct - Jeroboam— Shishakp 
king of Egypt The schism completed 'Kingdom of Israel— rerio«ls of the history 
—No godly king- Tabular view of the history of the kingdom of Israel. 

Influence and Ambition of Ephraim.— The liigh pretensions 
of Ephmim to l>e the sovereign tribe, which were put forward 
so prominently in the days of Gideon and in those of Jephthah, 
had never been altogether abandoned ; and whenever a pretext 
occurred for disputing or renouncing the authority of the 
sceptre of Judali, it was sure to be seized. During the later 
])art of the reign of Solomon, much dissatisfaction prevailed on 
account of the public burdens laid by him on the jieople, to 
maintain the splendours of his court ; and the spirit of dis- 
contmit had iU head-(juarters in the tribe of Ei>hraiin. His 
son Rehoroam seems to have had no difficulty in getting his 
claims to the crown admitted by the city of Jerusalem and 
the tribe of Judah ; but at Shechem, and throughout the tribe 
of Ephraim generally, and the tribes influenced by Ephraim, 
the state of things was diflferent 

Rehoboam's Foolish Conduct. — It is a proof of the great im- 
portance which Ephraim still retained, that Shechem, its capital, 
was the city selected for the coronation of Rehoboam. A great 
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gathering of the heads of tribes and of liouses was held there on 
occasion of this event. It was deemed by them a fitting op- 
portunity for endeavouring to get a relaxation of the burdens 
that Solomon had imposed. The result of their respectful 
application to Rehoboam for this purix)se was a scornful 
refusal, and a threat of more oppressive burdens than before. 
Insult added to injury aroused the spirit of the people ; allegi- 
ance to Rchoboam was indignantly refused ; the claims of the 
house of David were repucliated ; Adoram, Rehoboam^s chief 
tax-gatherer, was stoned to death in a tumult ; and Rehoboam, 
trembling for his own safety, rushed to his chariot and galloped 
to Jerusalem. 

Jeroboam. — The master-spirit in this revolution was Jero- 
boam, the son of Nebat, an officer of Solomon’s. Jeroboam had 
early shown a singular talent for administering affairs, insomuch 
that Solomon appointed him a sort of viceroy or lieutenant 
“over all the charge of the house of Joseph” (1 Kings xi. 28), 
— that is, over Ephraim and the tribes allied to it. While on 
his way to this high office, Ahijah, the prophet of Shiloh, met 
him, and intimated that, on account of the encouragement 
which Solomon had given to idolatry, ten of the tribes were to 
be removed from the allegiance of his son, and committed to 
the charge of Jeroboam. Hearing with alarm of this an- 
nouncement, Solomon tried to kill J eroboam ; but he con- 
trived to escape to Egypt, where he was protected by king 
Shishak. 

Shishak, King of Egypt. — Of this Shishak we have lately 
obtained very curious information. It was previously known 
that he headed a new dynasty, and tliis circumstance was 
held sufficient to account for his hostility to the house of 
Solomon. According to Dr. Rrugseh, in8crij)tions recently 
deciphered inform us that Shishak, or Sheshonk, was a son of 
Nimrod, king of Assyria, who, having gone to Egypt and 
conquered the country, turned it into an Assyrian dependency. 
On the death of Nimrod, his son Sheshonk reigned at Rubastis.* 
It was his policy to break up the ])owerful empire of Solomon, 

* under the Phnrftohs. ii. 207. 
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and hence the encouragement he gave to the schismatic king- 
dom. 

The Schism Completed. — On the death of Solomon, Jeroboam 
returned to his own country, and repaired to Shechem with the 
other leading men of the nation. It was he that headed the 
deputation to Relioboam, and proposed the terms which Reho- 
boam refused. It was he, too, that headed the revolt, and en- 
couraged the ten tribes to refuse allegiance to the family of 
David. His groat energy of character, the reputation for skil- 
ful government which he had acquired under Solomon, and the 
message which had been s(»nt him from the Lord by Ahijah, 
secured for him a unanimous offer of the throne of the new 
kingdom. The tribe of Judah adhered to Relioboam, with the 
chif‘f })art of I^njamin, and probably a few members of Dan, 
Simeon, and other tribes. By-and-by, the Levites also joined 
their brethren of Judah ; but with these exceptions, the trilies 
resorted to the standard of Jeroboam. When the revolt took 
place, Rehoboam took steps to gather an army, with a view to 
recover the revolted trilies ; but Shemaiah, another prophet of 
the Lord, was sent to forbid him. The breach was never healed: 
the kingdom of Judah and the kingdom of Ephraim, or Israel, 
as it came to be called, pursued their separate courses, some- 
times at peace, but far more commonly at war with each 
other. 

Kingdom of IsraeL — W<‘ shall first follow the course of the 
kingdom of the ten tribes. It lasted upwards of two hundred 
and fifty years, and at the end of that perioil it was destroyed 
by the Assyrians. During that time it had nineteen kings, 
belonging to nine different families, of whose history the fol- 
lowing table (page 270) gives a summary view.* It was con- 
spicuous for its idolatry ; hence it failed to fulfil the divine 
purpose in connection with the seed of Abraham; and after 
sufficient time for trial, and many ineffectual calls to reforma- 
tion, it was finally broken up. 

Periods of tho History. — There were four leading periods in 

* Interregnums occasionally occurred, and periods of anarchy; hence a slight die- 
creiMtncy in the datea 
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the history of this kingdom : in the first, the most prominent 
king was Jerohoam ; in the second, Ahab ; in the third, Jehu; 
and in the fourth, Fekah. During the first period, idolatry 
took root ; during the second, it was in full blow ; during the 
third, it was somewhat checked through the influence of the 
prophets ; and during the fourth, it produced its natural fruit, 
in the utter destruction of the kingdom. 

No Godly King. — It is very singular that not one of the kings 
of Israel was a godly man. The separation of the ten tribes 
from the sceptre of Judah, though permitted, and in one sense 
ordained by God, was never blessed ; and few histories of royal 
families are more tragical than that of the house of Israel. 
An idolatrous and abominable worship was the established 
religion of the kingdom ; and had there l)een nothing else to 
draw down God’s anger, the calves of Dan and Beth-el would 
have sufficed. Perhaps the very predominance of idolatry in 
the kingdom of Israel served to check it in the rival kingdom 
of Judah : had it not been for their mutual alienation, the 
whole country might have been hopelessly overrun by this 
abominable thing. 


SECTION II. DYNASTIES OF JEROBOAM, BAASHA, AND ZIMRl — 

IDOLATRY TAKING ROOT. 

•Teroboam’s fortifled towns— The calves at Dan and BeUi-cl— Reign of Nadab — Policy 
of massacre - Reign of Baaslia — War with Syria— Reigns of Elah and Zimri. 

Jeroboam’s Fortified Towns. — Jeroboam began his career by 
showing that he set no value on the favour of God, as the 
source of protection and blessing to his people. As a place of 
strength in the centre of his kingdom, he built or fortifieil 
Shechem ; and wishing to have a fortified town across the 
Jordan, he selected for that purpose Penuel on the Jabbok, 
where Jacob had wrestled with the Angel, and Gideon had 
destroyed the tower. The former history of these places 
might have taught him that walls and towers are but poor 
defences compared with the presence and favour of God ; but 
he paid no attention to lessons of that kind. For his family 
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residence ho selected Tirzah (1 Kings xiv. 17) The beauty 
of Tirzah is celebrated in the Song of Solomon (vi. 4) side 
by side with that of Jerusalem. If its supposed site, a few 
miles north-east of Shechem, be the true one, it stood on the 
top of a hill, surrounded by immense groves of olive-trees 
])lanted on all the hills around, and commanding an extensive 
view. It remained the seat of royalty till the days of Oniri, 
who changed the residence of the court to the still more beauti- 
ful and not distant hill of Samaria.* 

The Calves at Dan and Beth-eL — But the great offence of 
Jeroboam, and that which covered with eternal infamy a name 
that might have been honourable in history, was his setting 
up two golden calves, one at Beth el and one at Dan. It is 
difficult to say whether the cleverness or the impiety of this 
step was the greater. His object was to prevent the people 
from going up to Jerusalem to attend the great religious 
festivals, fearing that if they should do so, they would with- 
draw their allegiance from him, and transfer it to the king 
of Judah. The places where the idols were set U]) were at 
the northern and southern extremities of his kingdom, so 
that the whole country lay, as it were, between the two great 
strongholds of idolatry. Instead of three times a year, he 
required the attendance of the peo]>le but once. Tlie time 
fixed for this gathering was a month after the Passover, so that 
it would have been extremely inconvenient for the same per- 
sons to attend both at Beth-el and at Jerusalem. Images were 
made use of, to suit the popular taste for these forbirlden but 
favourite symbols ; and the form of the golden calf was prob- 
ably suggested by what he had seen in Egypt. The whole 
proceeding indicated a very daring spirit of godlessness. It 
was solemnly denounced in God’s name by a prophet sent from 
Judah, who declared that a prince of the rival house of David, 

* “This place [Tirzah] seems to have been to Shechem what Windsor is to London 
.. ..It commands a fine view down the eastern declivities of the mountains of Ephraim 
into the Jordan valley. The village is large and prosperous, with corn-fields in the 
glens, and immense olive-groves on the surrounding hills. There are no remains of 
antiquity, except a few rock tombe and some cisterns. Tirzah was a place of high 
antiquity, having been the seat of a C^naanitish king before the conquest of the 
country by the Israelites.”— Ifur rap's Handbook, p. 848. 
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Josiah hy name, should one day execute vengeance on the 
priests of Beth-cl. A slight act of disobedience to God’s com- 
mand, on the part of this prophet, was summarily punished by 
his death, thus showing to Jeroboam and his people how 
jealous God was of his authority. But neither this warning, 
nor another warning delivered to his wife, by Aliijah of Shiloh, 
when she came in disguise to consult him about her sick child, 
had any good eifect : he made priests of the lowest of the 
people, and acejuired for himself in history the unenviable 
designation, “Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel to 
sill.” 

Reign of Nadah. — After a reign of twenty-two years, Jero- 
boam left the crown to Nadab his son. lie followed the bad 
example of his father^ and only two years after coining to the 
throne, while besieging a town of the Philistines, he was 
murdered by Baosha, a man of Issachar, having done nothing 
to signalize his reign. 

Policy of Massacre. — In this kingdom, the policy so common 
in the East, of plots against the reigning king, with the murder 
and massacre of his relatives, becomes very common. That 
ill the neighbouring kingdom of Judah such plots were raro 
and exceptional, and that the same dynasty continued for so 
many generations, is a notable proof of the protection of Gcd, 
and of his faithfulness to his promise to David. 

Reign of Baasha. — B aasha, the murderer of Nadab, took 
possession of the kingdom, and for safety’s sake destroyed all 
tlie liouse of Jeroboam. He began to build, or rather to fortify, 
Hamah, to prevent any communication from being held with the 
kingdom of Judah. Hamah had been the place of Samuel’s 
residence. It was situated near one of the great passes that 
connect the southern with the middle portion of the country, so 
that it would have been well adapted, when fortified, to secure 
the end which he had in view. Like his predecessors, Baasha 
lived in a state of warfare with the sister kingdom. His rival, 
Asa, king of J udah, was so much annoyed by him, that he sent 
a largo bribe to Ben-hadad, the king of Syria, to induce him to 
come to his assistance against Baasha. It will be remembered 

16 
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that Damascus and the country around had been subdued by 
king David ; but under Solomon, one llezon, a servant of 
Hadadezer, king of the neighbouring state of Zobali, possessed 
himself of Damascus, and was an adversary to Solomon all his 
days. Perhaps it was the loss of his Damascus tribute (which 
must have been very valuable) that made Solomon, and after 
him Rehoboam, lay so heavy burdens on his own people. 
Ben-hadad, whom some suppose, though on rather uncertain 
grounds, to have been the great-grandson of this llezon, now 
occupied the throne. He accepted the bribe offered him liy 
king Asa; and for many yearn the Syrians of Damascus 
exercised a powerful influence on the kingdom of Israel, and 
also on that of Judah. 

War with S3nia. — The northern frontier of Palestine, which 
lay nearest to Damascus, soon bore testimony to the power of 
Ben-hadad. In quick succession he laid waste the towns of Ijon, 
Dan, and Abel-beth-maachah, with the district around the Lake 
of Galilee and the tribe of Naphtali. The king of Israel had to 
abandon his projects at Ramah, and hasten to defend his king- 
dom on the north. The Syrians seem to have retired without 
attempting a battle. That Baasha might have no excuse for 
his wickedness, and might clearly understand the reason of his 
troubles, a prophet named Jehu was sent to remonstrate with 
him. 

Reigns of Elah and Zimri. — Both Baasha and his son Elah, 
who reigned two years, followed in the footsteps of Jeroboam. 
Elah suffered the same fate at the hands of Zimri, one of his 
captains, as Nadab had suffered at the hands of Baasha 
He was murdered in his palace, with all his house ; and 
with him the second royal dynasty of Israel came to an end. 
Zimri can hardly be said to have formed a dynasty, for his 
reign lasted but a week. Being besieged by Omri, another 
claimant of the crown, in the palace of Tirzah, and reduced to 
desperation, he set fire to the palace and perished in the 
fiamea 
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SECTION III. — DYNASTY OP OMRI, AND ERA OF ELIJAH AND 
ELISHA — IDOLATRY RAMPANT. 

Omri builds Samaria — Assyrian inscriptions — Reign of Ahab: Jezebel: Persecution — 
—Appearance of Elijah— Contest on Mount Carmel— Its result— Elijah at Horeb — 
War with Syria— Defeat of Ben-hadad— Death of Ahab— Naboth’s vineyard— The 
curse on Jericho— Reign of Ahaziah — The Moabite stone— Reign of Jehorara : Elijah 
and Elisha at Beth-el— At Jericho: at the Jordan — Translation of Elijah— The 
Mount of Transfiguration— Elijah’s work — Miracles of Elisha— Naaman the Syrian 
—At Ctllgal— Naaman’s conversion— Gehazi— Effect of Elisha’s miracles— More 
wars with Syria -Elislia at Damascus — Destruction of the house of Ahab — Johu 

Omri Builds Samaria. — For four years the crown of Israel 
was contested by two claimants, Omri and Tibni ; but at last 
Omri secured the prize. When he came to the throne, instead 
of rebuilding the ruined palace of Tirzah, he bought the neigh- 
bouring hill of Samaria, and built the celebrated city of that 
name,* which was given to it in commemoration of Shomer, the 
former owner of the hill. The fine swelling hill of Samaria, 
almost worthy to i>e called a mountain, stands alone in the 
midst of a broad, noble basin, surrounded by higher mountains 
on every side. The ancient town seems to have been partly 
built on the flattened top of the mountain, thus giving rise to 
the terms of Isaiahs description, ‘*Tlie crown of pride’' — ‘‘The 
glorious beauty which is on the head of the fat valley ” (Isa. 
xxviii. 1-4). The town on the hill of Shemer became the 

* "The situation of this royal city, if less beautiful, is more commanding than that 
of its sister, Shechem. Nearly in the centre of a basin, about five miles in diameter, 
rises a flattish, oval-shaped hill, to the height of some 300 feet. On the summit is a 
long and nearly level plateau, which breaks down at the sides 100 feet or more to an 
irregular terrace or belt of level land ; below tliis the roots of the hill spread off more 
gradually into the surrounding valleys. The whole is now cultivated in terraces, in the 
formation of which the stones of the ancient city have been freely used. Groves of 
luxuriant olives almost cover the southern side, and fill the valley ^low, while single 
trees and little groups dot the rest. A wide circuit of picturesque mountains encom- 
passes the basin, having only a narrow oi)ening on the west, through which a winter 
torrent finds its way to the plain of Sharon. Little villages, with their green corn- 
fields and gray olive-groves, stud the dark mountain sides or crown their summits, 
making the whole landscape one of the richest and most beautiful in Palestine. The 
modern village of Sebustieh may contain about sixty houses, witli a i>opulation of four 

hundred. It stands upon the broad terrace midway up the eastern side of the hill 

The view from the top is a noble one, embracing the glens and vales round tlie hill, the 
circuit of mountains, a section of the plain of Sharon, and the wide expanse of the 
Mediterranean. No better site for a capital could have been selected in the length and 
breadth of Palestine,— a strong position, rich environs, central situation, and an 
elevation sufficient to catch untainted the cool healthy breezes of the sea.” — Murray*^ 
Handbookt pp. 344, 345. 
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scene of many remarkable events in the future history of the 
country. 

Assyrian Inscriptions. — The reign of Omri was one of no 
ordinary external prosperity. “ In the Assyrian inscriptions of 
the time, his is the Israelitish name with which they are most 
familiar. Samaria is known to the Assyrians for some centuries 
merely as Beth-Omri, the house or city of Oinri ; and even 
when they come into contact with Israelite monarchs of the 
house which succeeded Omri^s upon the tlirone, they still regard 
them as descendants of the great chief, whom they view perhaps 
as the founder of the kingdom. Thus the Assyrian records 
agree generally 'with the Hebrew in the importance which they 
assign to this monarch, and specially confirm the fact that he 
was the founder of the later Israelite metropolis, Samaria.** * 

Beign of Ahab : Jezebel : Persecution. — Omri was succeeded 
by his son Ahab, one of the most conspicuous names in the 
history. Under Aliab the country received a terrible impulse 
towards idolatiy, and consequently towards ruin. Tlie great 
moving power in this direction was JezeM, Ahab’s wife, a 
daughter of the neighbouring king of Phceiiicia, and a furious 
and fanatical promoter of the worship of Baal, the Phmnician 
god. An altar and a temple to this idol were among the 
earliest structures reared in the new capital, Samaria. The 
whole power and energies of Jezebel were brought to boar 
against the worship and worshippers of the true God. She was 
the Bloody Mary of her day ; and had it not been for the won- 
derful prophet whom God raised up, to display the banner of 
the truth in those evil days, the cause of pure religion would 
have utterly perished in the kingdom of Israel. 

Appearance of Elijah. — From the woody mountains and de- 
files of Gilead t there suddenly emerged, and presented himself 

* Rawlinson's Historical Illustrations, p. 112. 

t Elijah is thought by some to hare been a native of Tishbe in Galilee, but for some 
reason to have gone in his youth to reside across the Jordan in Gilead. Perhaps, like 
John the Baptist in the wilderness of Judsea, he was to be trained in that com]>aratively 
solitary district for his grand and difflcult mission. If king Ahab and his courtiers 
knew the character of Elijah before his withdrawal to Gilead, his reap}>earance would 
probably produce a sensation like that at the Scottish court when it was knoMm that 
John Knox had landed In Scotland. Others, however, think that Tishbe was in 
GUead. 
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before king Ahab, an extraordinary man, with an extraordinary 
message. Great must have been the amazement of the king 
when the strange messenger, surveying the fat valley below, 
now awaiting, probably, the usual rains, uttered the ominous 
words, As the Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand, 
there shall not bo dew nor rain these years, but according to my 
word.” No sooner are the words spoken than the prophet dis- 
appears. Elijah the Tishbite has entered ui^on a conflict which 
is to last all his life, and to be the great characteristic of the 
reign of Ahab. Having sounded this note of defiance to Aliab, 
he must now find a hiding-place from his fury. This he got 
first at the brook Oherith,* probably near Jericho, where the 
ravens fed him ; and afterwards about a hundred miles away, 
at Zarephath, a town in Phamicia, where ho was miraculously 
sustained with a poor widow^s oil and meal. His gratitude to 
the woman was shown by a signal miracle — raising her son 
from the dead. This place of banishment, in the neighbourhood 
of Zidon, the head-quarters of the worship of Baal, was probably 
appointed for him that he might see with his own eyes the 
working of that detestable system which Ahab and Jezebel 
were now labouring to establish in Israel, on the ruins of the 
pur(} worship of Jehovah. By this means his indignation and 
horror would be the more aroused against idolatry, and his 
mind braced for his arduous task ; just as Luther, after his visit 

' The “ brook Cherith ” is believed to be the streari that flows through the Wadi/ d- 
Kelt, This glen (probably the vnlley of Achor, where Achan was stoned) is “ one of the 
most sublime ravines in Palestine. It is not less tlian from 400 to TiOO feet deep, just 
wide enough below to give a passage to a little streamlet like a silver thread, and afford 
sjiace for its narrow fringes of oleander The sides are almost sheer precii>ices of naked 
rock, occasionally pierced by grottoes, apparently inaccessible to anything except the 
eagles that now hover round them ; and yet history tells us that all these uncomfortable 
dens were once occupied by hermits. . ..From the depths of the wild ravine issues a 
thread of verdure, gradually spreading out as it advances, until it mingles, at the dis- 
tiinco of a mile or more from tlie base of the mountains, with the thickets that encom- 
]mss the village of Riha (Jericho). . . . Away considerably to the north the vegetation and 
foliage stretch along the plain to the base of the mountains. They are nourished by 
two living fountains ‘ one now, as always, called DAk ' (1 Mac. xvi. 14, 16) ; the other 
and larger, as well as more celebrated, now called the Spring * of the Sultan,* once * of 
Elisha;* which pour out, at the foot of the great limestone range, rills that tricklo 
through glades of tangled forest shrub, which, but for their rank luxuriance and 
Oriental v^etation, almost recall tlie scenery of an English park. It is these streams, 
with their accompanying richness, that procured for Jericho, during the various 
stages of its existence, its long prosperity and grandeur.** — Murray*# Handbeofc, 
F.101. 
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to Rome, was quickened to greater zeal against the corruptions 
of Popery, 

Contest on Mount Carmel. — ^Three years after the beginning 
of the drought, the Lord commanded Elijah again to appear 
before Ahah. Tlie result of the meeting was the celebrated 
trial on Mount Carmel between the priests of Baal and himself, 
to test whether Jehovah or Baal was the true God. The spot 
where the contest is believed to have occurreil is the extreme 
eastern point of the range of Carmel, commanding a view both 
of the sea behind and of the great plain in front. Here had 
stood an altar of the Lonl, which J(‘zebel had thrown down. 
“Close beneath must have been ranged, on one side the king 
and people, with the eight hundred and fifty prophets of Baal 
and Astarte ; and on the other side, the solitary and command- 
ing figure of the prophet of the Lor<l. Full before them opened 
the whole plain of Esdraelon, with Tabor and its kimlrod ranges 
in the distance ; on the rising ground, at the oi)ening of its 
valley, the city of Jezreel, with Alial/s palace and Jezebers 
temple distinctly visible ; in the nearer foreground, inimediatoly 
under the base of the mountain, was clearly seen the winding 
stream of the Kishon, working its way through the narrow pass 
of the hills into the Bay of Acre. Such a scene, with such 
recollections of the past, with such sights of the present, was 
indeed a fitting theatre for a conflict more momentous than any 
which their ancestors had fought in tlic plain below.”* 

Its Result. — The result of the conflict was decisive. By fire 
from heaven the claims of the true God were vindicated. The 
defeated prophets of Baal were then brought down the mountain 
to the bed of the Kishon, and were there put to death. From the 
slaughter the king went up again to Carmel, to join in the sacri- 
ficial feast. Elijah too went up, apparently on another peak, to 
pray. Seven times he sent his servant to look out over the 
Mediterranean for signs of rain. At last the welcome sight 
appeared. A message was sent to the king, bidding him pre- 
pare his chariot and return quickly to his palace, lest the rain, 
should swell the torrent of the Kishon, as in the days when it 

• SUnley, p. 354. 
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swept away the host of Sisera, and should intercept his return 
to Jezreel. The hand of the Lord was upon Elijah; and girding 
his mantle around his loins, “amidst the gushing storm with 
which the night closed in, he ran before the chariot to the 
eni;rance of Jezreel, distant, though still visible, from the scene 
of his triumph.” 

Elijah at Horeb. — The tidings of Elijah’s victory only in- 
flamed the jealous rage of Jezebel. The prophet, who perhaps 
expected that the worship of the true Goil would now be 
restored in its purity over the land, was forceil to flee for his 
life. It would have been unsafe to return to Zarephath, so he 
was compelled to fly southward. Nowhere along the whole 
extent of the country, not even in the kingdom of Judah, could 
he find a place which he deemed secure from Jezebel’s fury. 
Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, had made a league with Ahab, 
and might have had to give up his fugitive subject. At last, 
worn and weary, having reached the wilderness of Beer-sheba, 
and feeling like an outcast or outlaw whom no man cared for, 
he lay down under a “broom’* or retem-tree to die. A miracu- 
lous supply of food and of strength carried him on througli the 
wilderness till he reached the lonely wilds of Horeb. The 
scenery carried him back six hundreil years. It was amid these 
valleys that the eye of jVIoses had caught sight of the burning 
bush ; and thence he hatl been sent back to Egypt, to unfurl 
the banner of the truth, when all seemed dark and desperate, 
and to deliver his people. It was these cliffs that had been 
crimsoned by the glow of the fiery pillar ; it was around that 
P^ak that the lightnings and thunders had played 
when God came down in awful majesty. It was here that 
Moses had interceded for an apostate people, and had obtained 
their pardon, after the gross idolatry of the golden calf. The 
scenery was well fitted to revive the prophet’s faith and courage. 
In addition to this, God made a special communication to him 
of an encouraging kind, and sent him to Damascus, to anoint 
Ilazael to be king of Syria ; then he was to anoint Jehu to bo 
king of Israel ; and Elisha, of Abel-meholah (near the Lake of 
Galilee), to be prophet in his room. The journey to Damascus 
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was cheerfully undertaken ; the faith and courage of the prophet 
were wonderfully revived ; and the company of Elisha, a man 
singularly like-minded, was given him to cheer the remainder of 
his pilgrimage. 

War with S3rria. — Meanwhile, the attention of Ahab was 
turned away from matters of religion to the defence of his 
kingdom. Ben-hadad, king of Syria, again appeared in the land. 
Since he had invaded Israel his power had greatly increased. 
No fewer than thirty-two kings, whom he had probably subdued 
and attached to his court, now followed his standar<l; and, 
passing the places in the north which he had formerly laid 
waste, he made a bold demonstration against Samaria itself, 
and sent an insolent message to Ahab, demanding his entire 
submission. Aliab repelled his demand with spirit, and was 
soon after informed by a prophet of the Lord that Ben-hadad 
would be defeated by the young men of the princes of the 
provinces. It turned out as the prophet had said But next 
year Ben-hadad resolved to repeat his attempt. His servants 
flattered him by suggesting that he would succeed better on the 
plains, where his cavalry and his chariots might act, than on 
the 'mountains ; saying that the gods of Israel were only gods 
of the hills, and not of the valleys. 

Defeat of Ben-hadad. — Returning with as great an army as 
that which had been destroyed the previous year, he avoidetl the 
hilly district of Samaria, and pitched at Aphek, in the plain of 
Esdraelon. A prophet of the Lord was sent to tell Ahab, that 
on account of the impious saying of Ben-hadad about the God 
of Israel, he would be totally defeated. A great slaughter of 
Syrians took place in the field, followed by the destruction of 
many more by the fall of some buildings in Aphek. Ben- 
hadad was compelled to humble himself before Ahab, who, with 
mistaken clemency, spared his life, and made a league with him. 

Death of Ahab. — But the war was soon renewed. The scene 
of the next campaign was at Ramoth, in Gilead, on the eastern 
side of the J ordan. Ahab had persuaded his neighbour J ehosha- 
phat, king of Judah, to go with him to the war. Tlie pre- 
liminary deliberation of these kings acquired a deep interest 
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from the faithfulness of Micaiah, an honest but ill-treated 
prophet of the I^ord, who warned Ahab against the expedition. 
Tlie warning of the faitliful prophet turned out to be well 
founded. Ahab was slain in the battle; his army was dis- 
banded ; and Ben-hadad was left to do as he pleased on the 
Gilead side of the Jon Ian. 

Naboth's Vineyard. — Some time before this fatal expedition, 
Ahab had committed a heinous crime, for which Elijah had to 
denounce God's judgment against him. He had built a palace 
at Jezreel,* at the foot of Mount Gilboa, in the great plain of 
Esdraelon, either because he admired the situation, or perhaps 
because his wife Jezebel wished to live nearer to her native 
Plimnicia. The adjacent ])ossession of one Naboth would have 
been a very convenient addition to the royal demesne, and 
Ahab had been very eager to secure it for that purpose. But 
Naboth had stoutly refused to part with the inheritance of 
his fathers. At the instigation of Jezebel, a false charge of 
blasphemy had been got up against him, on which he was put 
to death. As Ahab went to take possession of the coveted 
vineyard, Elijah had met him and had prophesied that in the 
place where dogs had licked Naboth’s blood they should lick 
the blood of Ahab. The prophecy was literally fulfilled. Tlie 
chariot that conveyed the wounded king from Ramoth-gilead, 

* Jenreel has shared the degradation of its founder. Its present name is Zer*tn. It 
is situated on the crest of a low spur, which projects some distance into the plain from 
Gilboa. ** The modem village is composed of about tweiAy wretched houses, apparently 
fast falling to ruin. The only sightly building is a square tower of some antiquity, now 
used as a med&feh or inn, where travellers are treated to bare walls, fleas ad libitum, 

and a supi>er at the public expense Yet this is the royal Jexreel where Ahab built 

his palace ... As we stand on the crown of the ridge, perhaps on the very site of the 
palace, we open our Bible at 1 Kings xxi., and read the story of poor Naboth and his 

vineyard. The vineyard was here below us in the plain (ver. 16) Then turn to 

2 Kings ix. 11-37, and the scone is changed ; and every incident of that fearful change 
is illustrated by tlie natural features of the scene before us. We see how up the 
valley from the .Jordan Jehu’s troops might be seen advancing,— how in Naboth’s 
* field ’ the two sovereigns met the relentless soldier,— how, whilst Joram died on the 
spot, Ahasiah drove across the westward plain towards the mountain pass, by the beau- 
tiful village of En-gannim (‘the garden-house’), but was overtaken in the ascent, and 
died of his wounds at Megiddo,— how, in the open place which, as usual in Eastern 
towns, lay before the gates of Jesreel, the body of the queen was trampled under the 
hoofs of Jehu’s horses,— how the dogs gathered round it, as even to this day, in the 
wretched village now seated on the mins of the once splendid city of Jeireel, they 
prowl on the mounds without the walls for the offal and carrion thrown out to them to 
consume. * — Murray^ $ Handbook, p. 354 
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clotted with his blood, was waslied at the pool or water reser- 
voir of Samaria ; and the dogs, that prowl in great numbers 
about Eastern cities, licked up the blood. 

The Curse on Jericho. — It is remarkable that iii the reign 
of Ahab another terrible curse was verified. Ifiel, a man of 
Beth-el, who had probably been utterly corrupted by the 
idolatrous worship of that place, and so had been led to set the 
word of God at nought, attracted apparently by the beautiful 
fields and fountains of Jericho, went down to the inviting spot, 
and proceeded to build up its walls. The death of his first- 
born at the laying of the foundation, and of his youngest child 
at the setting up of the gates, literally verified the curse of 
Joshua (ch. vi. 26). 

Reign of Aha.y.!ah. — A tiaziah, the son and successor of Ahab, 
was a man of less force of character, but of the same disposi* 
tion. His idolatrous and superstitious turn was shown by his 
sending to Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, to imiuire whether he 
should recover from the eftects of a fall he had receiv’ed in 
Samaria. Elijah was ordered by God to go and testify against 
this open and insulting preference of Baal-zebub to the God of 
Israel. Hearing of this, the king attempted with a high hand 
to seize Elijah ; but twice in succession fire from heaven con* 
sumed the company of fifty soldiers that were sent to arrest 
him, and the prophet remained secure in the protection of his 
God. At last, at God’s command, he went fearlessly and 
readily to the king, and told him that, after his insult to the 
true God, he should not recover. The name of tliis god of 
Ekron, Baal-zebub, means literally “ lord of flies.” Ekron was 
one of the cities of the Philistines; hut that people seem to 
have borrowed their religion largely from the Phoenicians, It 
is uncertain whether the name Baal-zebub was a contemptuous 
nickname invented by the Hebrews, or a name given to the god 
by his worshippers on account of his supposed usefulness in 
ridding them of the great nuisance of flies. On some Phoeni- 
cian coins the figure of an insect has been noticed, which is 
supposed to have had some reference to this idol. 

The Moabite Btone. — It is emphatically recorded that “Moab 
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rebelled against Israel after the death of Ahab.” This event 
has had light thrown on it by the recent discovery of a monu- 
ment, in the land of Moab, known as “ the Moabite stone,” 
erected to commemorate the occurrence. Meslia, king of Moab, 
a great sheep-master (2 Kings iii. 4, 5), threw of! the yoke of 
Israel, and inscribed on a jnllar the series of events connected 
with that result. The stone bearing the inscription has recently 
been discovered and deciphered. “ It appears from this docu- 
ment that a grievous o])pression of the Moabites was begun by 
Omri, and continued by liis son Ahab, who together oppressed 
the nation for a space which Mesha reckons roughly as forty 
years. After this, probably in the first year of Ahaziali, the 
Moabites rebelled. Mesha attacked and took the various towns 
that were occupied by Israelite garrisons throughout the 
country, and, after a sharp struggle, made himself master of 
the whole territory. He then rebuilt such of the Moabite 
cities as had fallen into decay during the oppression, strength- 
ening their fortifications, and otherwise restoring and beauti- 
fying them.” * 

Beign of Jehoram ; Ely ah and Elisha at Beth-eL— Ahaziah 
was succeeded by his brother Jehoram, who reigned twelve 
years. The beginning of his reign w^as signalized by one of the 
grandest events either of Jewish or of any otl>er history. The 
work of Elijah was now done. The faithful Tishbite was to 
receive an honour which had been bestow-ed but once before, 
in all the history of the world — he w’as to be translated to 
heaven w ithout dying. For some time past he seems to have 
resided with Elisha near Gilgal, superintending and stimulating 
the schools of the prophets, now almost the only fountains of 
true piety in the land. A divine impulse leads them away 
from Gilgal, probably to some height in the neighbourhood 
From thence they are called by the same mysterious power to 
go down to Beth-el.t There are sons of the prophets even in 

Rawlinson's Historical Illustrations, p. 117. 
t From the Palestine Exploration Map, just published (1880), it appears that Beth-el 
la 2880 feet above the sea-level. Very few places in the neighbourhood are higher than 
Beth-el, so as to justify the expreacion, ** go down to Beth-el.'* In the map we can And 
bnt throe or four. 
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Beth-el. Their minds are oppressed with a dark presentiment 
of an approacliiiig bereavement; and as tliey see Elisha, they 
come to him witli solemn and anxious faces, to ask whether ho 
knows that God is to take his master from his head that day. 
Yes, he knows it; but it is not a thing to be spoken of, — his 
emotions on the subject are too deep for utterance. 

At Jericho : at the Jordan. — Resuming their march, tho 
two prophets go on to Jericho, where the same scene is repeated. 
The i)laces which they traversed were to be the chief scenes of 
Elisha’s ministry, and the purpose of the journey seems to 
have been to transfer to him the spiritual charge of tho district; 
but only in so far as he was quite willing to undertake it. 
Once and again Elisha got leave to remain behind, if ho 
pleased; but each time, with remarkable solemnity, he refused 
to do so. Another stage brings the two prophets to tho J ordan. 
Afar olF, on the cliffs above Jericho, a band of tho sons of tho 
prophets have taken their stand, to watch the wonderful manifes- 
tation of divine power that is to take place. At tho touch of 
the prophet’s mantle the waters of the river separate, and Elijah 
and Elisha pass over on dry land. Tlie man of God invites 
liis younger brother to make his parting request. It is worthy 
of the occasion : as the first-born of Elijah’s spiritual family, he 
asks a double portion of his spirit; and the request is not 
denied. 

Translation of Elijah. — Onward and onward they still go, 
till they have reach(?d the mountains of Nebo, — perhaps the 
very Pisgah from which Moses disappeared; “And it came to 
pass as they still went on, and talked, that, behold, there a])- 
peared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and parted them 
both asunder; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven. 
And Elisha saw it, and lie cried. My father, my father I the 
chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof !” And so tho 
prophet of Israel was borne away to the presence of the 
Master whom he had served so faithfully. 

The Mount of Transfiguration. — Once again, after the lapse 
of nearly a thousand years, he appeared on one of the moun- 
tains of Israel, in company with Moses, and held communion 
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with his suffering Lord. The scene of this meeting was far 
from the scene of the translation, — probably, as has already 
been remarked, on the heights of Hermon. It would be diffi- 
cult to say whether his translation or his mission to the Mount 
of Transfiguration was the higher tribute to this noble and 
faithful warrior of the Lord. 

Elijah's Work. — Amid all his discouragements, Elijah did a 
great work. He counteracted to a very considerable degree the 
fanatical schemes of Ahab and Jezebel; and he arrested, though 
he could not avert, the destruction of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes. Raised up to oppose a mighty tide of corruption, he 
was necessarily a man of stern and rigid mould, — a man to be 
admired and honoured rather than loved. He represented the 
law in its stern severity, rather than the gospel in its winning 
and tender love. His labours seem to have done much good 
at Beth el, Gilgal, Jericho, and other places that were remote 
from Ahab’s residence. As tlie kings of Israel moved north- 
ward, first to Tirzah, then to Samaria, and occasionally, at 
least, to Jezreel, the southern borders of the kingdom seem to 
have become more assimilated to Judah, where much true piety 
was still found. The setting up by Ahab of a temple and an 
altar to Baal in Samaria seems to have greatly lessened the 
importance of Dan and Beth el as seats of idolatrous worship. 
It was probably from this cause that Beth-el, once the head- 
quarters of idolatry, was now a stronghold of the sons of the 
prophets. After the memorable contest at Mount Carmel, and 
especially after the death of AhaV), the open ])ersecution of the 
Jjord's servants ceascnl, and the holy work of the schools of the 
prophets was carried on without molestation. 

Miracles of Elisha. — After the removal of Elijah, Elisha is 
the prominent figure in the history of Israel. The same aspect 
of stern severity sits upon his character. We find him, after 
healing the bitter waters of Jericlio, going up to Beth-el, thence 
to Mount Carmel, and thence to Samaria. While he was resid- 
ing at Samaria the trumpet of war again sounded ; and when 
the kings of Israel, Judah, and Edom went out to fight with 
the king of Moab, Elisha accompanied the host. Proceeding 
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round the southern angle of the Dead Sea, the armies seem 
to have advanced into Moab through the territories of Edom, 
who was then on the side of the allies. Being greatly at a loss 
for water, advice was sought from Elisha, who was following the 
camp; and, through his intercession, made solely for the sake 
of J ehoshaphat, a supply was miraculously secured. Tlie enemy 
was totally defeated. Next we find Elisha travelling over the 
country, wherever work was provided for him, doing much to 
revive and foster the spirit of godliness. In one of these tours, 
probably near J ericho or Gilgal, he caused a poor woman’s store 
of oil to be multiplied to such an extent, that with the proceeds 
she cleared her debts and protected lier sons from expected 
slavery. Then we find him at Shunem, in the plain of Jezreel, 
close to the residence of the king, where a woman of high rank 
openly countenanced him, and built a chamber for his use, when- 
ever, in his missionary journeys, he should pass that way. At 
this period he was high in influence, both with the king and with 
the captain of the guard. Next he is at Mount Carmel, whither 
the Shunammite woman rides to him when her son is seized with 
mortal illness: he goes with her to 8hunem, and restores the 
boy to life. Then we find him at Gilgal, miraculously preserv- 
ing the sons of the prophets from the effects of a poisonous 
herb, and multiplying a present of bread and fruit that had 
been given him, so that it served a hundred men. 

Naaman the Syrian. — The next incident in his life was a very 
memorable one. Naaman, captain-general of the great king of 
Syria, liad been seized with leprosy, — one of the most repulsive 
of Eastern diseases. Among the slaves of his household was a 
little girl, who had been carried off from her Israelite home in 
one of the forays of the Syrians, and sold to Naaman. This 
little child, touched with pity for her master, expressed an 
earnest wish to lier mistress that her lord were with the prophet 
in Samaria, for he would recover him from his leprosy. Elisha 
had probably been living in Samaria when the child was stolen 
from her home, but when Naaman reached Samaria in search of 
him, his abode was at Gilgal or at Jericho, near the Jordan. 
When king Jehoram heard his errand, it threw him into con- 
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Bternation; for he seems, like many kings, to have utterly 
undervalued the servant of the Lord, the truest noble in his 
kingdom, and to have known little of him, so that when he 
heard Naaman’s message, he fancied that the terrible king of 
Syria was only seeking an occasion for war. 

At GilgaL — Elisha, hearing at Gilgal what was going on, 
bade them send the Syrian captain to him. Over the hill of 
Eidiraim, and down the steep and dreary pass that led to 
Gilgal, the Syrian cavalcade journeyed, and at last it arrived 
at Elisha’s gate. But when the news of the arrival was carried 
to the prophet, he did not even condescend to appear, but sent 
a message to Naainan to go and wash seven times in the 
Jordan. lie preferred to hide the genuine kindness of his 
heart under a stern, almost insulting message. The mighty 
stranger fumed and fretted at such unceremonious treatment, 
but yielded at last to the calm arguments of his attendants, 
and washed in the adjacent river. The spot must have been 
near the place where the Israelites, under Joshua, crossed the 
Jordan about six hundred years before. The cure was in- 
stantaneous and complete. 

Naaman's Conversion. — In a short time Naaman returned to 
the prophet’s dwelling, and overwhelmed him with thanks anti 
the offer of gifts, which Elisha, with noble disinterestedness, 
declineti And Naaman was not only cured of his leprosy, but 
was convinced that the God of Israel was the true God. On 
leaving, he made two singular requests of Elisha. One was, 
that he might carry with him two mules’ burden of earth ; 
thinking that the earth from such a spot would he sacred, 
and would benefit him in worshipping the God of Israel, — 
just as the Mohammedan now counts the soil of Mecca sacred, 
and thinks it a great advantage to have it beneath his head 
when he prostrates himself. The other request was, that when 
he should go into the temple of Rimmon, as his master would 
compel him to do, and should bow before the idol, the act might 
be pardoned, as it would not imply any real respect. We have 
no information about Rimmon or his worship ; the name does 
not occur elsewhere in the Bible, or in any ancient writer. 
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GehazL — The de2mrture of Naaman was connected with a 
memorable incident in tho history of Crchazi, Elisha’s servant. 
Naaman would i)robably 2>roceed northward, up the Jordan 
valley towards Damascus. When he had gone but a little way, 
Gehazi hastened after him, saying that two of the sons of the 
pro^diets had just come down from Mount Ephraim, and that 
his master had sent him to beg a silver talent and two changes 
of raiment. Indignant both at tho lie and at the perfidy of 
Gehazi, as well as at his recklessly counteracting the elFects of 
his own disinterestedness, Elisha doomed him to inherit the 
lejirosy of Naaman : “ And ho went out from his 2)resenco a 
leper as white as snow.” 

Effect of Elisha's Miracles. — The next miracle of Elisha was 
on a humbler platform : an axe, borrowed by one of the sons 
of the pro^dicts, having fallen into the Jordan, “ he cut down 
a stick, cast it in thither, and the iron did swim.” — Tho ellect 
of these miracles could not fail to be very great; and the 
cause of true religion must have been placed in a far more 
favourable position than it had held in tlie reign of Ahab. 
But there was one heart unsoftened and unchanged, alike by 
these and by subsequent wonders done by Elisha. That was 
the heart of the king. Elisha had removed once more either to 
Samaria or to the immediate neighbourhood (Dothan) ; and his 
presence there, and his fearless and faithful spirit, seem to have 
so stirred up the king’s heart against him, that all his eminent 
services to his country were of no avail in his favour. 

More Wars with Syria. — Another war had broken out with 
the Syrians. In the first campaign, Elisha saved his country 
by one of those pieces of cunning which even good men did 
not shrink from in those times, — in answer to his prayer, the 
Syrians were smitten with blindness, and were led blindfold 
into Samaria, when they thought they were going to Elisha’s 
abode in Dothan. In the next campaign, Ben-hadad came 
with all his forces and besieged Samaria. Tlie famine was 
awful Women were devouring their own children. The in- 
fatuated king Jehoram laid all the blame on Elisha, and vowed 
that his head should be struck from his shoulders before 
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night. Unmoved by the impious threat, Elisha calmly fore- 
told that next day the people of Samaria should l3e revelling 
in plenty. The prediction was literally vcrifiecL The Syrian 
host was seized in the night with a panic, and fled in disorder 
to the fords of the Jordan. The people of Samaria, entering 
their deserted camp, found provisions in abundance, and ate 
and drank to their heart’s content. 

Elisha at Damascus. — Some time after this, Elisha visited 
Damascus. ITis fame had travelled thither before him. Naa- 
man, the great warrior, ha<l carried it with him from Gilgal ; 
Beii-hadad’s ollicers had brought it from Dotliaii, and Ben-hadad 
himself from Samaria. He was received at Damascus with 
extraordinary honours. A present borne by forty camels was 
sent him from the king. Ben-hadad was sick, and wished to 
know whether he should recover. The disease, the prophet 
said, was not a fatal one ; still Ben-hadad was near his end : his 
successor would be Hazael, — the ofliccr that now spoke to 
Elisha ; and Ifazael would be guilty of such horrible cruelties 
to the people of Israel, that the prophet’s flesh crept as he 
thought of them. Tlic next day Hazael suffocated his mastei 
in bed, and usurped the Syrian crown. 

Destruction of the House of Ahab. — Another great revolu- 
tion w'as at hand. Four kings of the house of Omri and Ahab 
had now sat on the throne of Israel ; but the death-knell of 
the wicked dynasty had rung. There had been a new war 
between Syria and Israel ; and Ramoth-gilead, as before, was 
the scene of the contest. King Jehoram had been wounded 
in battle, and had retired to Jezreel, where his cousin, king 
Ahaziah of Judah, had come to see him, Jehu, a captain of 
J choram’s, was conducting the campaign at Ramoth-gilead. 
One of the sons of the prophets was sent to Ramoth to anoint 
this Jehu king of Israel, and to commission him to root 
out the wicked house of Ahab. Never did a man execute a 
bloody commission with more hearty zeal. The army having 
proclaimed him king, Jehu mounted his chariot, crossed the 
Jordan, and galloped towards Jezreel. As he dashed furiously 
along, the watchman from the tower of Jezreel caught sight of 

(098) • J9 
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him and reported his appearance to the king. Both Jehoram 
and Ahaziah rode out in their chariots to meet him. But they 
were both of the house of Ahab, and Jehu’s swonl thirsted for 
their blood. Jehoram was struck down by an arrow from Jehu’s 
hand, and fell in what had been the inheritance of Nabotli, 
Ahaziah was pursued to Megiddo, where he died mortally 
wounded. Jezebel was flung down from a window in Jezrecl, 
and was devoured by dogs. Seventy sons of Ahab were put to 
death in Samaria. Tlie brethren of Ahaziah were put to death 
in the same place. The priests and the worshij)pers of Baal 
were enticed into his temple at Samaria ; tho doors were then 
blockaded, and the inmates were killed to a man. And thus in 
a moment the mighty house of Ahab was brought to desolation, 
and the fabric of Phoenician idolatry, reared with such care and 
at such cost, was utterly overthrown. 

Jehu. — Jehu now ascended the throne. Notwithstanding 
his zeal in executing judgment on the house of Ahab, ho was 
for the most part regardless of the will of God. Although the 
worship of Baal was abolished, the worship of the calves at 
Beth-el and Ban, as originated by Jeroboam, not only continued, 
but seems to have revived, after the destruction of Baal’s temple 
at Samaria. In consequence of this unfaithfulness, the terri- 
tories of the kingdom of Israel began to be lessened in the reign 
of Jehu ; and the whole tract east of Jordan, including Bashan 
and Gilead, fell for a time into the hands of the Syrians. Wo 
learn from the Assyrian monuments that Jehu, who is called in 
them the son of Omri, was obliged to pay tribute to Shalmaneser, 
the Assyrian king. 


SECTION IV. — DYNASTY OF JEHU, AND ERA OP JONAH, AMOS, 
AND HOSEA IDOLATRY SLIGHTLY CHECKED. 

Jehu’s reign : Jehoahtz : Joesh : Death of Eliiha— Jeroboam II.— The prophets of judg- 
ment— Promises of restoration— Jonah’s mission to Ninevoh- State of Nineveh— 
Jonah’s relactance— Effect of his preaching— Lesson of the gourd— Prophecy of 
Amoi— Hosea, the Jeremiah of Israel— Approaching downfall of the kingdom. 

Jehu's Eeign: Jehoahaz: Joash: Death of Elisha. — The 
reigns of Jehu, and those of Jehoahaz and Jo ash or Jehoash, 
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his son and his grandson, lasted in all about sixty years, but 
they were not signalized by many remarkable events. Elisha, 
who seems to have been living in retirement for some time, died, 
at a very advanced age, in the reign of Joash. His influence 
must have been exceedingly beneficial over many individuals 
and in many places ; but the nation at large was too confirmed 
in idolatry to be easily reformed. 8till, idolatry appears to 
have received a check, so that the destruction of the kingdom 
was arrested for a time. 

Jeroboam IL — Joash, too, evidently met with consider- 
able success in battle with the Syrians; as did also his son, 
Jeroboam II. Indee<l, under these two kings the kingdom of 
Israel recovered not a little of its former splendour. The reign 
of Jeroboam lasted forty -one years, and was chiefly memorable 
for the api)earance of some of those prophets who have left 
permanent writings behind them. Jonah, Amos, and Hosea 
l)elongcd to this period, and were connected chiefly with the 
kingdom of Israel. 

The Prophets of Judgment. — The prophets who now ap- 
peared on the stage were not superior, either in gifts or in 
grace, to those who had flourished before them, but they had a 
different function to perform. It was now apparent that in 
the kingdom of the ten tril>es, at least, the disease of idolatry 
could not be healed by any remedy acting inwardly. It was 
also apparent that ordinary judgments or chastisements would 
not produce the desired effect. It was necessary to have a 
great catastrojihe, an overwhelming judgment, that would all 
hut consume the nation, yet would admit, at a distant period, 
of a resurrection to new life. 

Promises of Restoration. — It was of this sweeping judgment 
that the prophets who were now raised up had to speak, in 
God^s name. It was necessary that they should commit their 
messages to writing, because the period of time over which this 
new judgment was to extend would embrace many genera- 
tions ; and both the warnings and the consolations connected 
with it concerned multitudes who were not living at the time 
of their utterance. The message of the prophets now becomes 
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preeminently “a burden,” — heavy, painful, distressing. Yet 
amid these woful utterances many consolations are introduced, 
for the refreshment of the faithful. Allusions to a happy 
restoration are found in them all. In some of the prophets 
v/ho wrote to the ten tribes, these allusions w'cre not very dis- 
tinct; but in those who were raised up soon afterwards, in the 
neighbouring kingdom of Judah, they were much more explicit. 
In these latter, great prominence is given to the coming of the 
Messiah, in connection with the restoration of the kingdom of 
God ; and in Isaiah, especially, his many sufferings and expia- 
tory death are dwelt on as the foundation of that new and 
better kingdom which was to be the glory of the latter days. 

Jonah’s Mission to Nineveh. — Jonah, a native of Gath- 
hepher, in the tribe of Zebulun, appears to have first come 
on the field in the reign of Joash (2 Kings xiv. 25). Pro- 
bably he had been a pupil of Elisha’s, and had succeeded 
him as the public and prominent witness for God in the 
kingdom, Tlie first prophecy which we are told that he 
uttered was, that the dominions of Israel, that were now greatly 
diminished, should again be enlarged, — the result, doubtless, 
of a partial repentance and forsaking of idolatry. This 
prophecy was fulfilled in the reign of Jeroboam II., who re- 
covered Hamath, Damascus, and other places that had been 
lost But, as usual, the good effects lasted but a very short 
time; open idolatry broke out anew. To convey a striking 
and unusual rebuke of this state of things, Jonah was com- 
manded to undertake a mission of a very remarkable kind, 
lie was ordered to go to a great heathen city, and to testify 
against it, threatening it with destruction on account of its 
wickedness. God’s intention seems to have been “ to provoke 
Israel to jealousy,” — that is, to rebuke their apathy, and to stir 
them up to penitence, by showing them a great heathen nation, 
from the king to the beggar, lying penitent and prostrate in 
the dust, under a single warning from a single prophet. Such 
a sight as this would have been a gren.t rebuke to a kingdom 
like Israel, that had been favoured with so many eminent 
prophets, and had received such earnest warnings. Should the 
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tribes of Israel neglect such a lesson, their final destruction 
could not be long delayed. 

State of Nineveh. — The city to which J onah was commanded 
to go was Nineveh, the capital of Assyria. We cannot say 
with absolute certainty who was king of Assyria at the time. 
According to Mr. Smith it was Vul-nizari This king was 

a great warrior, and, among other places, he directed several 
campaigns against Syria, pushing his armies on one occasion up 
to the borders of Manasseh. t Nine veil liad not yet acquired all 
the splendour it achieved under its later kings ; but even now it 
must have been a city of groat magnitude and splendour. Jonah 
speaks of it as rccjuiriiig a three days* journey to walk round it; 
and Sir A. H. Layard, the celebrated excavator of its temples 
and palac('S, says that the whole space containing ruins is sixty 
miles round. Tliis vast space must have been half town, half 
country. Tlic inner part of the city was surrounded by a 
lofty wall, the ruins of which still exist, being eight miles 
round. Already there were palaces and public buildings in 
Nineveh of which the rare structure and the remarkable mag 
nificence must have ma<le a great impression on Jonah. Slabs 
with pictures and inscriptions recording the conquests of the 
kings had probably begun to be erected in public places. On 
these slabs might be seen ample evidence of the savage and 
cruel spirit in which enemies were treated. Here might be 
seen a picture exhibiting a row of captives, each impaled on an 
iron spike ; another, representing a gi’oup undergoing the pro- 
cess of being flayed alive ; while in a third, a row, with halters 
round their necks, or hooks in their tongues, were dragged 
about to feast the eyes of their conquerors, preparatory to their 
l)cing ])ut to a more terrible death. The wickedness of the 
place was in proportion to its wealth and magniflcencc. In 
some respects it was hardly less guilty than Sodom or Gomorrah, 

Jonah's Beluctance, — At first Jonah shrank from his com- 
mission to proclaim, to this the greatest city of Asia, perhaps of 
the world, “Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be destroyed.” 
Hia book relates how he tried to flee from the face of the Lord; 

* History of Awyris, p. 67. i Tbid. p. 60. 
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how his purpose was defeated ; how he was miraculously en- 
gulfed in a great fish, and preserved in its belly till he had 
confessed his sin ; and how, gaining at last the requisite faith 
and courage, he went to Nineveh, and faithfully delivered his 
message. Scepticism has found the fish of Jonah a great 
stumbling-block ; but if we admit the supernatural to be in 
Scripture at all, the particular form is only a matter of detail 
Jonah was sent out on a very unusual mission, and the whole 
circumstances of the case justified an extraordinary miracle. 

Effect of His Preaching. — Contrary to all anticipation, a great 
effect was produced by the preaching of Jonah. Nineveh re- 
pented, and the Lord resolved to spare it. Jonah was deeply 
distressed at this forbearance. His mind seems to have been 
quite filled with the case of his own people Israel ; and he 
seems to have thought that this forbearance would encourage 
them to continue in sin. If he had gone back to Samaria with 
the dreadful intelligence that Nineveh, in all its magnihcencc, 
had perished, there would have been more likelihood of his own 
people getting a fright, and repenting of their sins. His fault 
lay in his want of concern or of consideration for Nineveh. 

Lesson of the Gourd. — He was rebuked by a sort of acted 
[)arable, connected with a gourtl The gourd is believed to have 
been a castor-oil plant, common near the Tigris, that grows 
quickly and flourishes in the driest soil, even among stones and 
rubbish. A plant of this kind had been very usciful to Jonah, 
— it had shielded him from the sun ; and when it withered ho 
missed it much, and was greatly distressed. So Clod taught 
him that Nineveh — though not, like Israel, a choice vine, but, 
like this gourd, an outlandish plant — might be very useful in 
His eyes ; there might yet be important work for Nineveh to 
do for God, so that its destruction ought to have been regarded 
as ground for deep concern, and its being spared matter rather 
of satisfaction than of grief. Thus reproved by God, the pro- 
phet probably returned to his country ; for there is no reason 
to suppose that the mound at Nineveh, called “The tomb of 
Jonah,” was really his burial-place. Not many years after- 
wards, one of the purposes for which God had spared Nineveh 
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became apparent. Nineveh was the appointed scourge of the 
wickedness and impenitence of the ten tribes ; and the walls 
which Jonah would have rejoiced to see prostrate, were yet 
destined to enclose his captive countrymen. 

Prophecy of Amos. — Amos was another of the prophets that 
flourished in the reign of Jeroboam IL He was originally a 
herdman of Tekoa, in the kingdom of J Judah ; but, when called 
to be a prophet, he appears to have taken up his residence at 
lleth-el ; and there, with great boldness and vehemence, he 
]>rophesied of the destruction that was coming on Israel and 
other kingdoms (Amos vii. 13). He rebuked the corruption of 
manners and gross luxuriousness prevalent in Israel, — charged 
the great men with partiality as judges, and with violence 
towards the poor ; he represented, in a series of symbolical 
visions, the successive punishments that were to be inflicted on 
the people, and foretold the captivity of the ten tribes in a 
foreign country. Yet the Lord, he said, would not utterly 
destroy the house of Israel, but, after sifting and cleansing it 
among the nations, would raise it again to more than its 
former glory, when the fallen tabernacle of David should be 
reared once more. 

Hosea, the Jeremiah of IsraeL — A third prophet, who also 
uttered the word of the Lord at this time in the kingdom of 
the ten tribes, was Hosea. He began to prophesy in the 
end of the reign of Jerol>oam II., and continued to lift up 
his voice for sixty years, till the days of Hoshea, the last 
of the kings of Ismel. He was to Israel what Jeremiah 
was to Judah, — its weeping prophet. The extreme tenderness 
and plaintiveness of some parts of his A^ndtings remind us 
of the Saviour weeping over Jerusalem. His prophecies were 
address(Hl almost exclusively to the ten tribes. They give 
a vivid but sad picture of the degeneracy of the kingdom. 
“The kings and the princes were murderers and profligates 
(vii. 3~7) ; the idolatrous priests had spread their shameful 
festivals and their deceitful oracles all over the land (iv. 12—14, 
X. xil xiii. 2) ; the great parties in the state resorted for help 
sometimes to Assyria, at other times to Egypt (2 Kings xv. 19 
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xviL 4) ; wliile tho whole nation entirely relied on human help 
(v. 13, vii 8-11, viii. 9, 10, x. 13, etc.); worldly and sinful 
objects were pursued with tho same eagerness by Ephraim as 
by Canaan (xii. 7, 8) ; a listless security blinded all minds (v. 
4, xii. 8); giving place in the moment of danger to a repentance 
merely of the lips (vii. 16); and, what was the root of all other 
evils, God and his word were forgotten” (iv. 1—6, viii. 12.)* 
Approaching Downfall of the Kingdom. — From such reprC' 
sentations as those of Hosea, it is plain that before the 
overthrow of the kingdom, idolatry had entirely recovered 
from the check which the labours of Elijah, Elisha, and their 
colleagues, had been the means of producing. Ephraim's good- 
ness had been but as a morning cloud and the early dew. 
J udgment was now ready to be poured out. Yet better days 
would also come, when God should be as the dew to Israel, and 
heal his backsliding. The ])rophet delights to linger on these 
haf)pier scenes, and manifests the greatest distress in contem- 
plating what ho dared not conceal, — the coming overthrow of 
the kingdom. Nothing can be more ])laintivo or affecting than 
the |iassage whore God is representctl as not knowing how ho 
shall be able to execute on Ephraim the fierceness of his wrath 
(xi. 8). To understand the state of things in which these judg- 
ments were announced, it is necessary to study tho closing 
reigns of the kingdom of Israel. 


SECTION V. — CLOSING REIGNS IDOLATRY TERMINATPJi IN 

DK.STRUCTION. 

The kings, murderers and profligates— An oasis In the desert— Four Assyrian inva- 
sions — Total destruction of tlie kingdom — Tlie ten tribes led captive to Assyria — 
The outcasts of IsraeL” 

The Kings, Murderers and Profligates. — The history of the 
kings that followed Jeroboam II. is oidy a history of murderers 
and profligates. Zachariaii, son of Jeroboam, was oj)enly 
murdered after a reign of six months. His murderer, 8hal- 


Angus, Bible Handbook, p. 483. 
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LUM, sat but one month on the throne, and was despatched 
by one Mena hem, who came on him from Tirzah ; and after 
committing revolting cruelties on those who opposed him, 
he reigned ten years in Samaria. The reign of his son Peka- 
HiAii lasted but two years, and was ended by the dagger 
of Pekali, one of his captains. Pekau held his place for the 
unusually long period of twenty years, but was at last 
murdered by Hoshea. Ten years of tumult and anarchy seem 
to have elapsed before Hosiiea succeeded in establishing him- 
self on the throne (compare 2 Kings xvi. and xvii. 1.) After a 
reign of nine years, Samaria was taken by Shalmaneser, king 
of Assyria, Hoshea and his people wore carried captive to the 
dominions of Shalmaneser, and the kingdom of the ten tribes 
came to an end. 

An Oasis in the Desert. — Without exception, these later 
kings were unprincipleil and profligate; and the abominable 
practices, so strongly denounced ami so plaintively mourned 
over by the ])rophets, increased from reign to reign. Still 
even tliis dark wilderness of guilt did not want its oasis. 
A touching incident is recorded in the reign of Pekah. In a 
furious war with Judali, one hundred and twenty thousand 
of the men of that kingdom had been slain, and two hundred 
thousand women and children, with much spoil, were brought 
to Samaria. At the gate of that city, Odcd, a prophet of the 
Lord, met the victorious army, and warned them not to offend 
God by wanton cruelty to these poor captives, since their suf- 
ferings had been caused by unfaithfulness to their God, and 
there was a fearful risk that the same cause might bring similar 
judgments upon themselves. “Are there not with you, even 
with you, sins against the Lord your Goil ? ” The bold api>eal 
was successful. Tlie conquerors treated the captives with 
singular kindness; — clothed, shod, and anointed them; gave 
them meiit and drink ; placetl the feeble upon asses, and 
brought them to Jericho, where they were restored to their 
brethren. “This beautiful incident comes over our sense as 
might some strain of soft and happy music amidst the bray of 
trumpets and the alarms of war. It also proves that, even in 
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the worst of times, a righteous few were found, even in Israel, 
who honoured the God of their fathers, and stood in dread of 
his judgments.” 

Four Assyrian Invasions. — In the course of tliis period, the 
kingdom of Israel was invaded or threatened hy four several 
kings of Assyria : (1) by Shalmaneser IT., to whom Jehu paid 
tribute ; he is not mentioned in Scripture, but he is referreil 
to on the monuments : (2) by Pul, in the reign of Menahem 
(2 Kings XV. 19), whose name does not occur in the Assyrian 
catalogues, but who is supposed to have reigned at Babylon 
(3) by Tiglath-pileser II., in the reign of Pekah (2 Kings xv. 
29); and (4) by Shalmaneser IV. f The power of the Assyrian 
monarchy had now reached colossal dimensions; the old jealousy 
of Egypt prevailed ; and in order to reach Egypt, it was desir- 
able to secure the kingdoms that lay between it and Assyria. 
When Pul made his invasion, Menahem deemetl it most 
prudent to buy liim off with a bribe of a tliousand talents of 
silver. The third invasion, by Tiglath-pileser, ‘Mord of the 
Tigris,” was brought about by Ahaz, king of Judah, asking his 
protection against Pekah, king of Israel, and Rezin, king of 
Syria, who had conspired against him. Under tliis invasion 
all the frontier towns on the north-east were taken, — nearly 
the same as tlie king of Syria had taken in the reign of Baasha 
— Ijon, and Abel-beth-maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesli, and 
Hazor ; along with Gilead, Galilee, and Naphtali ; and the 
inhabitants were carried captive into Assyria. At the same 
time, Tiglath-pileser defeated and slew Rezin, the king of Syria; 
took Damascus, and carried off the inhabitants into Assyria ; 
thus putting an end to the Syrian kingdom of Damascus. 

Total Destruction of the Kingdom. — In the reign of IToshea, 
the remnant of the kingdom of Israel was again threatened, by 
Shalmaneser, the new Assyrian king. Resistance was vain, 
and Hoshea agreed to pay him a tribute. After a time the 
tribute was withheld, and Koshea was found to be negotiating 
with So or Sabaco, king of Egypt, who, to repress the old 

* See Smith’s Dictionary, art Pul. 

t The nuihbeni annexed to the names of the kings are from the reconstructed 
Assyrian History. 
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enemy of his country, had promised aid to the kings of Israel 
and Judah. But So did not fulfil his promise; Shalmaneser 
invaded and ravaged the land of Israel, threw Hoshea into 
prison, and laid siege to Samaria. 

The Ten Tribes led Captive to Assyria. — After three 
years, “the crown of pride at the head of the fat valley” 
was thrown to the ground. The Israelites were carried into 
Assyria, and were placed chiefly in the province of Media. 
Strangers were brought from various parts of the Assyrian 
dominions to occupy the deserted kingdom of Samaria, At 
first they worshipped their idols ; but as lions and other wild 
beasts gave them great annoyance in the depopulated region, 
tliey ascribed the evil to the anger of the local deities, recalled 
an Israelitish priest from exile, got from him instruction in the 
worship of “ the God of the land,” and afterwards joined the 
worship of Jehovah with that of their idols. The Samaritans, 
of whom we read in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, and in 
the New Testament, were the descendants of this mongrel racn 
A small remnant of that people survive to this day, and have 
their abode at Nablous, the ancient Shechem. 

“ The Outcasts of Israel.** — But the kingdom of the ten 
tribes was never restored ; nor did “ the outcasts of Israel ” 
ever attempt to return in a body to their land. A few of them 
may have returned along with the Jewish exiles, to whom 
Cyrus gave permission to go to the land of their fathers. But 
the mass of tlu^ people remained outcasts. Various theories 
have been framed as to where the descendants of these Israel- 
ites are now. There is good reason to believe that some of 
them are in India, and some in Armenia, and other localities 
near the scenes of their first captivity. In New Testament 
times the whole people of Israel were addressed as “ the twelve 
tribes scattered abroad ” (James i. 1) 
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KINGDOM OP JUDAH. 

FROM THE SEPARATION OF THE KINGDOM TO THE CAPTIVITY. 
1 AND 2 Kinqh; 2 CiiRONicLKs; Isaiah; Jeremiah. 


SECTION I. — OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY. 

The nineteen kings of Judah— Periods of the history— Table of kings, &c.— Religious 
declines and revivals— Subsequent history. 

The Nineteen .Kings of Judah. — The kingdom of J udah 
lasted about four hundred years after its separation from that 
of the ten tribes. During that perioil it was presided over by 
nineteen kings, all of the same dynasty, and lineal descendants 
of king David. Although the number of its kings was the 
same as that of the kings of Israel, its duration was about a 
century and a half longer than that of the latter kingdom. 
The frequent assassinations that shortened the lives of many 
of the successors of Jeroboam explain the fact that while the 
nineteen kings of Israel reigned only about two hundred and 
fifty years, the nineteen kings of Judah reigned about four 
hundred. 

Periods of the History. — In a religious point of view, the 
history of the kingdom of Judah may be divided into four 
periods, as shown in the table on next page. The various 
revivals and declines of religion furnish the divisions. It is 
remarkable how closely the religious character of the several 
periods corresponded to that of the monarohs who sat on the 
throne. The official influence of the kings was very great; 
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and when it was maintained with great strength of will and 
force of character, the effect was overwhelming. Too often 
this influence was used for evil ; but sometimes it was used for 
good. 

Religious Declines and Revivals. — Under Rehoboam and 
Abijam, religion underwent a decline, from which it began to 
recover in the reign of Asa; while under Jehoshaphat the 
revival was decided and complete. A s(*cond decline com- 
menced with the reign of Jehoram, the son-in-law of Ahab 
and Jezebel, and went on through a long succession of reigns 
— the spiritual thermometer falling lowest in that of Aliaz. 
The darkest hour of night, however, was succeeded by the 
dawn; under Hezekiah, the son and successor of Ahaz, the 
firmament brightened again. With Manasseh there began a 
new decline, more terrible than any that had precede<l it ; fol- 
lowed, in the days of his grandson, Josiah, by a new and most 
interesting revival But the corruption had become so deeply 
seated that little genuine reformation took place. Tlie sons 
and successors of J osiah were not like-minded with himself ; the 
old corruptions broke out afresh ; and, with the awful catas- 
trophe of the Babylonian Captivity, the glory departed from the 
kingdom of Judah. 

Subsequent History. — If the subsequent history were to be 
viewed in the same manner, it might bo said that the decline 
last mentioned was followed by a revival, when Zerubbabel 
and his company returned to Jerusalem and rebuilt the temple. 
The rise of the Pharisees, and of the system of tradition which 
they encouraged, was the leading symptom of a new decline, 
whose darkest landmarks were the rejection and crucifixion of 
the Messiah, followed by the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
dispersion of the J ews. Though this decline has lasted above 
two thousand years, it is destined, according to the sure word of 
prophecy, to be followed by the most glorious revival of any, 
when J udah and Israel shall be united in one, and the receiving 
of them again shall be “ as life from the dead^’ (Rom. xi 15). 
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SECTION II. FIRST DECLINE AND FIRST REVIVAL. 

Rehoboam— Invasion of Shishak — Abijam: war with Israel — Asa: invasion of Cu^- 
ites— .lehoshaphat : revival— Alliance with Ahab — Rebuked by Jehu — Wars with 
the Moabites, &c. 

Rehoboam. — The first impulse of Rehoboam, on returning to 
Jerusalem after his rejection at Shechem, was to muster an 
army, and to try to force the recusant tribes back to their 
allegiance. One hundred and eighty thousand men were collected 
for that purpose ; but, through the prophet Shemaiah, the in- 
tended campaign was stopped by divine command. Though 
unable to carry out this jjroject, Rehoboam continued to show 
a disposition to trust for security to material defences rather 
than to the favour and blessing of Gotl. He set about fortify- 
ing all the principal places in his kingdom, erecting fortresses 
and placing garrisons in at least fifteen cities throughout the 
two tribes. 

Invasion of Shisbak. — Ere long the priests and the Levites 
scattered over the other tribes flocked to his standard ; for 
J eroboam j)robably found that they were not sufficiently ready 
to comply with his wishes, and drove them from their oflices to 
make way for the lowest of the people. Until he was firmly 
settled in the kingdom, Rehoboam paid outward regard to the 
established worship of Jehovah ; but, three years after coming 
to the throne, he appeared in his true colours, and forsook the 
law of the Lord. His numerous wives probably exerted the 
same corrupting influence on him that hail proved so hurt- 
ful to Solomon. Shishak, or Sheshonk, king of Egypt (see 
page 268), with an enormous army, came up against him, 
took the cities which he had fortified with so much care, en- 
tered Jerusalem, and spoiled the temple and the king’s palace 
of their golden treasures, but was restrained from destroying 
the city. Sheshonk was a great conqueror, whose exploits 
are emblazoned at length on the walls of Egyptian temples. 
It is an interesting fact, discovered by Champollion, that in 
the long list of towns captured by Sheshonk, found in the 
groat Temple of Karuak, occurs that of Yuda mdehi — the 
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kingdom of Judah.* This calamity was attended with blessed 
effects to Rehoboam; — he and his people confessed their sin; and 
though there was continual war between Jeroboam and Reho- 
boam, the kingdom of Judah was strengthened, and “things 
went well.” 

Abijam: War with Israel — Rchol)oam was succeeded by 
A BIJAM (or Abijaii), who reigned tliree years. He is stigma- 
tized as one “ who walked in all the sins of his father, and 
whoso heart was not perfect with the Lord his God.” But 
during his short reign ho on one occasion acted a part worthy 
of the heroes of otlier clays : under one of those great floods of 
religious enthusiasm which so often gave a momentary impulse 
to the nation, he encouraged his soldiers, at Zemarairn, a 
mountain of Ephraim, to fight boldly against the huge army 
of Israel; — in consequence, Jeroboam was signally defeated, 
a very great number of his people were slain, and some of the 
border cities of his kingdom were recovered to Judah. But 
the state of religion continued depressed, and altars to strange 
gods, images, and groves abounded in the land. 

Asa : Invasion of Cushites. — After Abijam came Asa His 
reign lasted forty-one years, nearly corresponding, in point of 
length, to those of Saul, David, and Solomon. The neigh- 
bouring kingdom had been so shattered by the bloody battle of 
Zemarairn, that Asa enjoyed peace during the first part of his 
reign. He improved the oi)portunity by destroying the monu- 
ments of idolatry, and repairing the fortified places that had 
been laid waste by the king of Egypt in the days of his grand- 
father. In the course of a few years a new danger threatened 
him from the south. A Cushite or Ethiopian prince, named 
Zerah, came up against his kingdom, with a million of soldiers 
and three hundred chariots. At Mareshah, in the valley of 
Zephathah, the troops of Asa encountered the mighty host; 
and, strong in faith, completely defeated them, and pursued 
them to Gerar. The exact localities have nc./ been identified 
with certainty, but the battle and the pursuit took place 

* “ On the south external wall, behind the picture of the victories of king Ramessu 11., 
the spectator beholds the colossal image of the Egyptian sovereign dealing the heavy 
blows of his victorious club on the captive Jews.'* — Brugteh^ ii. SOS. 
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in the neighbourhood of places where Abraham and Isaac 
had dwelt nearly a thousand years before. It is easy to con- 
ceive king Asa recalling on the spot the visions and promises 
that liad been given to them, and having his own faith 
confirmed by the remembrance of theirs.* The effect of 
the campaign seems to have been most blessed ; and after 
returning home, Asa, stimulated by the prophet Oded, con- 
vened the people, including a great number from the tribes of 
Simeon, Ephraim, and Manasseh : a solemn league and cove- 
nant was sworn — “ they entered into a covenant to seek the 
Lord God of their fathers with all their heart and with all their 
soul.” But in the later part of his reign Asa’s faith became 
comparatively feeble. When Baasha, king of Israel, was forti- 
fying Hamah, in order to block up the kingdom of Judah on the 
north, Asa, thinking only of meeting force by force, ai)plicd for 
help to Bcn-hadad, king of Syria ; and, through a gift of money, 
prevailed on him to attack Baasha’s northern frontier. A 
faithful prophet, Hanani, for pointing out to Asa his lack of 
faith, was cast into prison. And when the king was attacked 
by a disease in the feet, “ he sought not to the Lord, but to the 
physicians.” It is probable that this backsliding on the part 
of the king was accom2)anicd by a relapse into idolatry on the 
part of the people. 

Jehoshaphat : Revival. — Jehoshaphat, Asa’s son, began his 
reign, which lasted twenty-five years, three years after Ahab 
had ascended the throne of Samaria. Tlie ruinous influence of 
the most wicked of the kings of Israel was, in some sense, 
balanced by the influence for good of one of the best of the 
kings of Judah. Under Jehoshaphat, the kingdom regained 
much of the prosperity which it had enjoyed in the days of 

* “The plain Tbotween Oasa and Beit Jibiin] is no less fertile than the very best of 
the Mississippi valley .... Isaac reaped an hundred-fold here.. . .About seven hours 
south of Beit Jibrin is the great valley. Wady Sheriali ; and in it, or in one of its fertile 
branches, there is little doubt that the lost site of Cerar will be found. Arabs who 
frequent Oasa from that neighbourhood speak of a ruined city somewhere there, which 
careful examination may yet decide to be the ancient Gerar. The Rev. J. Rowlands 
says, * Within Wady Gasa, a deep and broad channel coming down from the south-east 
and running a little higher up tlian this spot, is Wady es Sheriah, from the east-north-east. 
Near Joorf el Gerar are the remains of an ancient city, called Khirbet el Gerar— the 
Ruins of Gerar.**’ — The Land and the Bookf by W, M, Thofneon, voL iL, p. 840. 

raod) UO 
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king David, to wliom Jehoshaphat seems to have borne a con- 
siderable resemblance (2 Chron. xvii. 3). One of the first 
undertakings of his reign was a great home-missionary enter- 
prise, in which the princes took part with the Levites in 
teaching the people. At an after period the king himself seems 
to have made a missionary tour over the whole kingdom, for 
the purpose of stirring up the religious spirit of his subjects. 
When the tokens of divine blessing on Jehoshaphat became 
apparent, the neighbouring states were filled with dread, and 
sent him presents. A great military force was at the same 
time maintained by him, and the judges and officers resumed 
over the kingdom the duties that had been assigned them by 
king David. 

Alliance with Ahab. — Jehoshaphat seems to have felt deeply 
the evils of the schism between the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel ; to heal the breach was beyond his power, but, with the 
design probably of obviating the worst of those evils, he was 
induced to form an alliance with king Ahab, and join him in 
his last campaign against the Syrians at Ramoth-gilead. Evi- 
dently the king of Judah had scruples as to the propriety of 
this step ; but when the proposal was made to him, he had not 
courage to resist. 

Bebuked by Jehu. — Ramoth-gilead, now Es-Salt, was a 
powerful stronghold in the district of Gilead, standing on a 
hill in the midst of oak-covered mountains, and commanding 
an important region between Syria and the Jordan. The 
Syrians had still possession of this stronghold. The attempt 
of the confederate kings to wrench it from them was unsuccess- 
ful ; Ahab was killed in the battle, and Jehoshaphat made a 
narrow escape. Returning home, the king of Judah was met 
by the prophet Jehu, who rebuked him for helping the ungodly, 
— making him feel, perhaps, that instead of assisting king 
Ahab, he ought to have been sheltering the prophet Elijah 
from his fury. 

Wars with the Moabites, &c. — Subsequently, Jehoshaphat 
showed a better spirit, when engaged in war with the combined 
forces of Ammon, Moab, and Edom. A vast multitude of these 
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nations had advanced along the western shore of the Dead 
Sea, as far as to En-gedi, where David had hid from Saul, 
and Solomon had cultivated the vine; but Jehoshaphat came 
out against them full of faith, his troops singing psalms as they 
advanced. It was not necessary to strike a blow ; the allies 
quarrelled among themselves, and before the forces of Jehosha- 
phat came up to them, the ground was covered with the slain. 
Much about the same time Jehoshaphat accompanied Jehoram 
king of Israel, and the king of Edom, against the Moabites, on 
the occasion (already referred to) when Elisha went with the 
host (see page 285). Jehoshaphat seems to have been a man 
of too easy a temper : he had not courage to resist the projects 
of the more wilful house of Ahab, and was led to give it a 
measure of open countenance which must have greatly neu- 
tralized the good effects of his personal piety. The evil con- 
sequences of the alliance with the house of Ahab l:>egan to be 
more openly shown when liis son came to the throne. With 
him a dark era commences, and many generations elapsed 
before such hands as Jehoshaphat’s again held the sceptre of 
J udah. 


SECTION III. — SECOND DECLINE AND SECOND REVIVAL. 

Jehoram: his chastisements — Ahoziah — Athaliah: her crimes — Joosh: war with Syria— 
Amasiah— Uzziah— Jothain: Pekah and Rezin threaten him— Ahox: open apos« 
tosy— Alliance with Assyria— Hezekiah: revival — War with Sennacherib — Sen- 
nacherib’s advance— Ilis catastrophe — The “ blast ” — Effect of the Incident- 
Records on the monuments — llezekiah's life prolonged — Joel — Isaiah — The two 
parts of his prophecy— His reference to distant events— His influence— Micah— 
Nahum— A coming storm. 

Jehoram : His Chastisements. — Jehoram succeeded his father 
Jehoshaphat at the age of thirty-two, and reigned eight years. 
The pernicious influence of his wife Athaliah, called the 
daughter of Omri (*2 Chron. xxiL 2), and also of Ahab (2 
Chron. xxi. 6), began immediately to be felt. On the im- 
pulse of that spirit of cruelty and jealousy which idolatry 
fosters, he murdered all his brothers when he came to the 
throne. He encouraged idolatry in his kingdom, and perse- 
cuted his people into its abominable practices. Such high- 
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handed treason against the supreme King of Israel could not be 
long without punishment. By a revolt of the Edomites, and of 
Libnah, an important fortress in the south ; by harassing inva- 
sions of the Philistines, the Arabians, and the Ethiopians, who, 
advancing probably by Libnah, burst into his kingdom, and 
carried off his whole family except his youngest son ; and by a 
terrible disease of the bowels, which occasioned his death, 
J ehoram was made to know that “ the way of transgressors is 
hard.” 

Ahaziah. — His son Ahaziah (or Jehoaiiaz) merely tasted 
the sweets and the bitters of royal life. The evil counsel of his 
mother Athaliah kept him from profiting by the experience of 
his father : he followed his wicked example, and was an active 
promoter of idolatry. He allied himself with J ehoram, king of 
Isracil, his mother’s brother, in a fresh attempt to wrest Ramoth' 
gilead from the Syrians. In that attempt the king of Israel was 
wounded; and, on the occasion of Ahaziah going down to see 
him at Jezreel, both kings were suddenly attacked and slaiu by 
Jehu, Ahaziah having reigne<l but a single year. 

Athaliah: Her Crimes. — The news of Jehu’s wholesale mas- 
sacre of the house of Ahab, including Ahaziah and forty -two of 
his near relatives, must have spread consternation among the 
people of Jerusalem. But there was one heart undaunted and 
unhumbled by these terrible judgments. Athaliah, the daugh- 
ter (it is believed) of queen Jezebel, whose blood the dogs of 
Jezreel had just licked; the sister of king Jehoram of Israel, 
who had just fallen under the bow of Jehu ; the widow of king 
Jehoram of Judah, whoso bowels had dropped out, when 
stricken by the hand of the Lord ; the mother of king Ahaziah, 
and of other young men, who had also just fallen under the 
avenging sword of Jehu, — was neither awed nor humbled by 
all these frightful judgments. It would bo speaking too favour- 
ably of this woman to compare her to Lady Macbeth of Scot- 
land. With the news of these awful tragedies sounding in 
her ears, she arose and destroyed her own grandchildren, and 
all the seed-royal of J udah, — a single infant, a son of Ahaziah, 
named Joash, alone escaping the slaughter, unknown to her. 
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The kingdom groaned for 8ix years under her tyranny, and we 
may well believe how ill it fared with the faithful servants of 
the Lord ; but at the close of that period a revolution was 
effected. Under the auspices of Jehoiada, the high priest, the 
youthful J oash was proclaimed king ; and the infamous woman, 
whose stout heart had brought so much misery on the kingdom, 
received the just reward of her wickedness. A temple which 
had been built in Jerusalem to Baal, was at the same time 
demolished, and the high priest of idolatry was put to death 
amid the ruins of his altars and images. 

Joash: War with S3nia. — At the early age of seven Joash 
began a reign of forty years. He evidently inherited the 
easy disposition of his great grandfather Jehoshaphat, rather 
than the iron will of his grandmother Athaliah. While 
Jehoiada lived, Joash was induced to pay outward regard to 
the laws of the I^ord ; but on the death of that pontiff, he 
lapsed into the ways of the house of Ahab. So far did he 
go astray, that Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, was killed by 
his orders, for having faithfully reproved his transgressiona 
During his reign, Hazael king of Syria made an attack on 
(lath, the ancient city of Goliath the Philistine, and would 
iiave besieged Jerusalem, had he not been bought off by a 
bribe, furnished from the treasures of the house of the Lord. 
Subsequently, a small body of Syrians defeated an immense host 
of his people, who were abandoned by God for having been 
faithless to his covenant. Joa.sh, it is said, was left by the 
Syrians “ in great diseases ; ” and the wretched man found that 
he fared no better at the hands of friends than of foes, for 
his own servants conspired against him, and slew him on 
his bed. 

Amaziah. — Amaziaii, his son, who reigned twenty -nine years, 
was of much the same character as his father. His reign was 
signalized by a war with Edom, in which he triumphed ; and a 
war with Israel, in which he was signally defeated. Tliough he 
began by serving the Lord, lie was soon drawn into the whirl- 
pool of idolatry, and, with singular infatuation, he brought from 
Edom the gods of its conquered people, and worshipped them 
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as his own. Like his father, he died a violent death, being 
assassinated by his servants at Lachish. What a contrast 
must the state of the kingdom have presented now, both in 
things civil and in things sacred, to the happy days of 
Jehoshaphat I 

UzziaJL — ^The reign of his successor Uzziah (or Azariaii) was 
the longest that had yet been known in J udah ; it extended to 
fifty-two years. Uzziah was a king of remarkable activity and 
talent His capacity for administration resembled that of king 
David. As an agriculturist he was eminently successful ; and 
to these talents he added an astonishing turn for engineering, 
which he showed in the construction not only of forts, but 
also of armour and of engines for projecting stones and other 
missiles. Like his predecessors, he paid regard to the laws 
of God in tlio early part of his reign, and the kingdom was 
blessed with a large measure of prosperity. But prosperity 
stirred his pride and made him forget whose servant he was. 
Ho impiously determined to assume the functions of the priests, 
and to burn incense in the sanctuary on the golden altar ; but 
the disease of leprosy, falling instantly upon him, made him 
abandon the attempt. The historian of his reign was the pro- 
phet Isaiah. Probably it was from his biography that the brief 
account of him in Chronicles was compiled. From the history 
of Assyria it appenrs that Tiglath-jnle.ser, king of that country, 
struck a blow at Azariah, who had befriended the people of 
Hamath, while they were in rebellion against the authority of 
the great king.* 

Jotham: Pekah and Rezin threaten him. — Jotham, who 
succeeded Uzziah, and who reigned sixteen years, inherited 
his talent for material improvements. Besides building cities, 
castles, and towers in various places, he covered with houses 
the ridge of Ophel, in Jerusalem, which slopes down from 
Mount Moriah to the valleys of Kidron and Hinnom. The 
account given us of Jotham’s personal religion is not quali- 
fied by the charge of degeneracy in his later days ; but his 
religious convictions were too feeble to make him a reformer 
* Smith’s History of Assyria, pp. 78, 79. 
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of the prevailing corruptions. From the testimony of the 
historian we learn that the people still did corruptly ; and 
the allusions in Isaiah to the prevailing state of morals and 
religion evidently betoken a lamentable state of things. In the 
reign of this king the Ammonites were subdued ; but, on the 
other hand, Pekah, king of Israel, and Rezin, king of Syria, 
began to form a threatening conspiracy against him, 

Aliaz : Open Apostasy. — ^The fruits of this confederacy, how- 
ever, were not ripened until the reign of Ahaz, the son and 
successor of Jotham. During the sixteen years of his reign 
the moral darkness became thicker than it had ever been. 
Open apostasy was now the order of the day. Images of 
Baal, altars and high places consecrated to idolatry, did not 
suffice king Ahaz : he crowned his abominable practices by 
burning his children in the Valley of Hinnom. The visita- 
tion of divine wrath upon guilt so flagrant was swift and 
terrible. The kingdom of the ten tribes was almost at its 
last gasp; yet, weakened though it was, it inflicted that ter- 
rible defeat upon king Ahaz to which allusion has already been 
made (p. 297). The Syrians, too, pressed him hard; and, though 
unable to take Jerusalem, they drove him out of Elath, on the 
Gulf of Akabah, thus depriving him of the profits of the Indian 
traffic. At the same time the Edomites and the Philistines 
annoyed him. 

Alliance with Assyria. — Against the remonstrances of 
Isaiah, he applied for help to the king of Assyria; and in 
answer to his retjuest, Tiglath-pileser attacked and destroyed 
Damascus. King Ahaz went to that ancient capital to meet 
him ; but when the king of Assyria came to him ** he dis- 
tressed him, and helped him not.” The influence of this king 
seems to have been most pernicious. Calamity only served 
to blind his eyes and to harden his heart. The thickening 
afflictions of the sister kingdom had no effect on him ; and had 
his reign not been cut short by his early death at the age of 
thirty-six, a similar catastrophe could hardly have been averted 
from Judah. 

Hezekiali : BevivaL — But God had better days yet in store 
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for the tribe which he loved. Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, 
and grandson by the mother’s side of Zecharioh (perhaps the 
prophet who flourished in the reign of Uzziah, 2 Chron. xxvi. 
5), gave quite an alteretl complexion, during the twenty-nine 
years of his reign, to the religious condition of the kingdom. 
He was a man of devoted personal piety, and of powerful 
influence upon othei's. While the sister kingdom was in its 
deatli-throes, he set himself, with heart and soul, to revive 
the whole economy of Moses, which had fallen into complete 
neglect. His posts, traversing the whole length of the king- 
dom of Ismel to invite the faithful to the passover at Jeru- 
salem, may be said to have soumled throughout that kingtlom 
the ominous warning, “ Come out of her, my people, that ye 
be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
plagues.” 

War with Sennacherib. — The great external event of HezO' 
kiah’s reign was his contest with one of the greatest warriors of 
ancient times — Sennacheuib, king of Assyria Samaria had 
been destroyed by the Assyrians, under Shalmaneser, a few 
years before, and its captive people had been scattered among 
the cities of Assyria and IVIedia. Since then, Sargon, one of 
the most active kings of Assyria, had directed many blows 
against various parts of Syria.* Several obstacles that had 
stood between the king of Assyria an<l the rival kingdom of 
Egypt were thus removed, but in the kingdom of J udah 
another remained. It was the policy of the great empires, 
such as Egypt, to excite the tributary kings of Assyria to 
insurrection, in order that their powerful rival might have his 
attention diverted from them. Perhaps it was under such 
instigation that Hezekiah was led to revolt from the king of 
Assyria, and to refuse the tribute which his father had promised 
to pay. In the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, Sennacherib, 
having succeeded to the Assyrian throne, prepared to invade 
Judah and to force from Hezekiah the tribute he had 
refused. 

Sennaclierib’s Advance. — The dreaded hour had now come 

* Smith’s Assyria, p. Oa 
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when the banners of the terrible king of Assyria were to be 
seen from Jerusalem moving over the heights of Benjamin. 
“ In the description of Sennacherib’s advance upon Jerusalem 
contained in the tenth cliapter of Isaiah, every step of his 
approach is so graphically portrayed that we can follow him with 
our eyes. Tlie army is supposed to leave the great northern 
road nenr Beth-el, and to turn off eastward to Ai. Advancing 
to Michniasb, the baggage is left there; and the troops, thus 
disencumbered, cross the ravine, and pass the night at Geba. 
Bamah, situated only half an hour westward, though hid by an 
intervening ridge, 4s afraid.’ Gibeah of Saul, placed on the 
top of a conspicuous hill, is fled^ for the dreaded foe is in 
sight. In the morning the army continues its march southward. 
Tbo sites of Galliin and Laish are now unknown ; but Ana- 
tliotli is in the direct line of march — ‘O poor Anathoth !’ The 
evening finds them at Nob, within sight of the holy city ; and 
from thence the foe shakes his hand against the daughter of 
;5ion.”* 

His Catastrophe. — Sennacherib, however, deemed it best to 
attack in tlie fii'st instance the fenced cities of Judah. These 
having been taken, Ilezekiah was .so <lisheartened that he agreed 
to pay tribute to the invader. Meanwhile, Sennacherib appears 
to have gone to Egypt, leaving one of his generals to l^siege 
Ashdod or Azotus, a stronghold of the Philistines, of which 
mention has l>een made already. Returning to Palestine, Sen- 
nacherib broke his agreement, and again attacked the fenced 
cities of Judah. lie was encamped before Lachish when he 
sent his general, Rabshakeh, witli a threatening and blasphe- 
mous me.ssage to Jerusalem, summoning Hezekiah to surren- 
der. The faith ainl courage of Ilezekiah, sustained by prayer, 
stood nobly the most appalling test to which they were ever 
subjected. The prophet Isaiah foretold that Sennacherib’s 
host sliould be miraculously destroyed, and that he should 
return smitten and helpless to Nineveh. The prophecy was 
fulfilled. “ A bla.st ” from the Lord in one night killed one 
hundred and eighty-five thousand of the Assyrian warriors, 

* Murray’s Handbook, p. 215. 
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and Sennacherib slunk lionie, to vent his rage on the captive 
Israelites.* 

The “ Blast.*' — Some time after this catastrophe, Sennacherib 
was murdered by two of his own sons. The “blast” is thought 
by some to have been the poisonous wind, the sirocco, which is 
sometimes extensively fatal in its effects. Herodotus mentions 
a story, which may somehow have been a perversion of this 
singular miracle — that when the king of Assyria was besieging 
Pelusium in Egypt, a multitude of rats came into his camp, 
and in one night ate all tlie shield-straps, quivers, and bow- 
strings, so that rising next morning the soldiers found their 
arms useless, and were obliged to retreat. 

Effect of the Incident. — The destruction of Sennacherib's 
host was one of the grandest and most stirring events in 
Hebrew history. It was worthy to stand side by side with 
the memorable overthrow of Pharaoh, eight hundred years 
before. It was admirably fitted to give support to faith and 
courage in future trials that might arise, if only reliance 
should be placed on the arm of God. Unhappily, it seems 
to have been so perverted as to minister only to pride and 
self-confidence, and to make the people in Jeremiah's time 
absolutely certain that Jerusalem would not fall into the hands 
of the ChaldaDans ; though in the latter case God's word was as 
explicit in declaring that Jerusalem should fall, as in the former 
that it should be delivered. 

Records on the Monuments. — The Nineveh monuments 
recently deciphered show Sennacherib to have been a very 
great warrior, with enormous resources. Many of tlie events 

** The angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 

And breathe<l on the face of the foe as he ])aBsed ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever were still. 

** And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride ; 

And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 

And cold as the spray of the rock>beating surf. 

** And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail ; 

And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown ” 
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of his reign recorded in the Bible are also mentioned in the 
inscriptions, in particular the destruction of the cities near 
Jerusalem, and Hezekiah’s payment of tribute. Of the catas- 
trophe of the “blast,” as might have been anticipated, there 
is no mention. But it is plain that in some extraordinary way 
Hezekiah must have been delivered from Sennacherib, for the 
resources of the one were utterly insullk ient to meet those of 
the other. 

Hezekiah's Life Prolonged. — In the course of the year of 
Sennacherib’s invasion, Hezekiah was seized with a remark- 
able illness which nearly proved fatal, and from which he 
most earnestly besought recovery. If the hosts of Assyria 
were preparing to invade him, wc may see one reason why 
he was so very earnest in his prayer. Fifteen years were 
added to his life, and ho was promise<l protection from his 
enemies.* Some time after this illness, Merodaeh-baladan, king 
of Babylon, which was at that time an independent kingdom, 
sent messengers to congratulate Hezekiah. Jealous of the 
growing power of the Assyrians, Baladan seems to have l>een 
anxious to cultivate friendship with Hezekiah and to urge him 
to resistance. Hezekiah allowed a carnal spirit to pnjvail above 
higher considerations, by boastfully showing the amount of his 
riches to the messengers of Baladan. For this the Lord rebuked 
him by the prophet Isaiah, and informed him that the successor 
of Baladan should one day prove the bitter enemy of Judah, 
and that the groans of the captive people should be heard 
within the walls of his capital. 

This period of the history of Judah was signalized by the 
appearance of some eminent prophets, who left written prophe- 
cies behind them. 

Joel. — Joel, son of Pethuel, is thought to have flourished 
about the time of Uzziah, before the nation had sunk into that 
state of utter corruption which it reached in the reign of Ahaz. 
When Joel mentions the enemies of his country, he names the 

* The period added to his life was fifteen years ; if, therefore, his whole reign lasted 
twenty-nine, this illness must have occurred in the fourteenth year. It is likely that 
it happened before the actual arrival of Sennacherib. There is some difiSculty in 
adjusting dates. See Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch., toL U., p. 822. 
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Phoenicians, the Philistines, the Idumteans, and the Egyptians ; 
but not the Assyrians or the Babylonians, This prophet gives a 
most powerful description of an approaching famine, and calls 
to repentance, fasting, and prayer ; promises the removal of im- 
pending evils, announces rich evangelical blessings, and foretells 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost. There cannot be a doubt, if 
he flourished at the time usually believed, that his living voice 
and written testimony must have been instrumental in at least 
preparing the way for the revival of religion under Hezekiah. 

Isaiah. — A more conspicuous share, however, in this great 
work must have been borne by Isaiah, Very little is known of 
the personal^ history of this great prophet. He began to pro- 
phesy in the reign of Uzziah, and came forward prominently 
during the reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah. Tradition represents 
him 6ts a memljor of the royal family, and even as father-in-law 
of king Manasseh, by whom it is said that he was sawn 
asunder. 

The Two Parts of his Prophecy. — The prophecy of Isaiah 
consists of two parts; the first embracing the first thirty -nine 
chapters, the second the last twenty-seven. The first part con- 
sists of a variety of writings, issued at various times, re])roving 
the sins of the J ewish nation ; foretelling the destruction of the 
neighbouring n ations — Assyria, Babylon, Moab, Egypt, Philistia, 
Syria, Edom, and Tyre ; giving an account of Sennacherib’s in- 
vasion and of the destruction of his army, and of the illneas 
Mid recovery of Hez ekiah ; with many allusions throughout 
to th e coming of the Messiah, to the conversion of the Jews 
undCT the gospel, and to tEo destruction of the enemies of the 
Church. 

His Eeference to Distant Events. — The predictions of the 
second part relate chiefly to more distant events. “ The 
subjects particularly foretold ar e, the deliverance of the Jews 
by Cyrus, ab out t wo hundred y^rs before his birth , and the 
overthrow of their oppressors ; the return to Judiea, and the 
establishment of their ancient polity ; the coming, character, 
appointment, sufferings, and glory of the Messiah ; the downfall 
of idolatry, and the call of the Gentile world ; the wickedness 
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of the Jews consummated in their rejection of Messiah, and the 
consequent rejection of them by God; their future conversion 
and recovery, and the final triumphant i)erfection of the 
Church.’’ 

His Influence. — Isaiah appears to have occupied a leading 
place under Hezekiah in the councils of the nation. It is far 
from unlikely that Hezekiah himself owed to the instrumen- 
tality of this fervent prophet the strong religious convictions by 
which he was characterized; and it is all but certain that Isaiah 
was his counsellor and helper in the great reformation which he 
effected. Amid the desolation of the kingdom of Israel, and 
the terrible Judgments foretold on Judah, the bright visions of 
future glory presented in the writings of this prophet must have 
cheered and steadied many a sinking heart. Many an earnest 
spirit must have been arrested by the striking views presenteil 
by him of the humiliation and sufferings, as well as of the glory 
of the Messiah; but not a few must have felt, like the Ethiopian 
eunuch in the days of the apostles, that such a passage as his 
fifty -third chapter was not to be understood without some one 
to guide them. 

Micah. — Micaii prophesied during nearly the same period as 
T.saiah. He appears to liave been a member of the tribe of 
Judah; his designation, “ the Morasthite,” denoting probably the 
town of Mareshah, near which Asa defeated the Ethiopian host 
In describing the approaching ruin of both kingdoms, he specifies 
sev(»ral of the towns and villages in his own neighbourhood 
(ch. i.). “ He foretells, in clear terms, the invasions of Shal- 

maneser and Sennacherib; the dispersion of Israel; the cessation 
of prophecy ; the utter destruction of J erusalem ; the deliver- 
ance of Israel ; the destruction of Assyria, and of the enemies 
Assyria represents; the birth-place of Christ, and his divine 
nature ; the ])romulgation of the gospel from Mount Zion and 
its results; and the exaltation of his kingdom over all nations.”* 

Nahum. — Nahum, too, belonged to the same period. Of 
Elkosh, his native place, nothing is known ; but Jerome asserts 
it to have been in Galilee. “ He probably prophesied in Judah, 

• Angus’s Bible Handbook 
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after the ten tribes had been carried captive. He was raised up 
to reveal the ])Ower and tenderness of Jehovah, to foretell the 
subversion of the Assyrian empire, the death of Sennacherib, 
and the deliverance of Hezekiah. The destruction of Nineveh 
is then predicted in tlie most glowing colours, and with singular 
minuteness.” For the right understanding of this prophecy, it 
should be read in connection with the book of Jonah, of 
which it is a continuation. The two prophecies form con- 
nected parts of the same moral history ; the remission of God’s 
judgments being illustrated in J onah, and the execution of them 
in Nahum.”* In the year B.c. 625 these predictions of the 
destruction of Nineveh were fulfilled. 

A Coining Storm. — The deaths of the great instruments of 
the revival in the kingdom of Judah — Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, 
and king Hezekiah — do not seem to have been separated by 
long intervals. When these righteous men perished, no man, 
j)erhaps, laid to heart that they were taken from evil to come 
(Isa. Ivii. 1); but scarcely had they b(jen gathered to their 
fathers when the elements of a frightful storm began to darken 
the horizon. 


SECTION IV. — THIRD DECLINE AND THIRD REVIVAL. 

Manasseh : his idolatry— Carried to Babylon— Repentance and restoration— Shebna and 
Eliakim— Amun : Josiali: the prophet Zephaniah — .leremiah — Battle of Megiddo 
— Death of Josiah : grief of Jeremiah — Destruction of Nineveh. 

Manasseh : His Idolatry. — Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah, 
ascended the throne at the early age of twelve. His reign 
terminated fifty-five years afterwards, though he can hardly 
be said to have reigned all that time. He must have been 
bom about the very time when the Ijord gave his father the 
memorable deliverance from Sennacherib; but the only effect 
of such things upon him seems to have been to rouse him 
to greater opposition to the ways of the Lord. Probably 
he fell into the hands of bad advisers, persons who had been 
secret enemies to Hezekiah and his cause. His insane fanatb 


Angus's Bible Handbook. 
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cism in the cause of idolatry was not surpassed even by that of 
the king in modern times who most resembled him — Philip II, 
of Si)ain. All the work of his father was undone. Not only 
were groves and images reared to Baal, but the very temple 
was polluted by them. His children were burned in honour of 
the idol ; the more pliable part of his people were compelled to 
join him in his idolatry; and a furious persecution opened 
against such as continued to revere the God of Hezekiah and 
Isaiah. Their innocent blood flowed like water through the 
streets of Jerusalem. In vain did the prophets of the Lord 
remonstrate with him, and threaten Jerusalem with the fate 
that had overtaken Samaria during the reign of his father. 
Remonstrance was thrown away upon Manasseh. 

Carried to Babylon. — But the career which defied all at- 
tempts to stop it from within, was brought to a close by judg- 
ments from without. Esarhaddon was now king of Assyria, 
and by a victory over the king of Babylon he had added that 
great city to his empire. He ha<l lately visited the district of 
Samaria, had carried off any straggling remnants of the ten 
tribes, and had brought from the cast new colonists to supply 
their place. Advancing to Jerusalem, probably throu^ a 
desire to wipe out the disgrace that had befallen his father 
Sennacherib, he took the sacred city, and carried Manasseh a 
prisoner to Babylon. 

Bepentance and Bastoration. — By the extraordinary mercy 
of God, Manasseh was converted from his evil ways, and be- 
came a miracle of divine grace and power. Ere long, he was 
set at liberty, and he seems to have had the district of Samaria 
added to his proper dominions. Probably Esarhaddon placed 
him under solemn obligations to aid the Assyrians against 
the Egyptians; for Psammiticus, king of Egypt, pusliing his 
conquests into Asia, was now engaged in the memorable siege 
of Ashdod, which lasted nine-and-twenty years. 

Shebna and Eliakim. — When Manasseh returned to Jeru- 
salem, he exerted himself to undo the mischief he had wrought, 
and to set up the worship of the true God. It seems to have 
been at his restoration that a prediction of Isaiah recording 
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Shebna and Eliakim was fully verified. Shebna had probably 
been Manasseh’s counsellor to evil. In fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy, he was carried to Babylon, and there he died. On 
Manasseh’s restoration, the godly Eliakim was called to office. 
With “ the key of the house of David on his shoulder,” he 
laboured to restore the ancient order of the kingdom. “ They 
hung upon him all the glory of his father’s house” (Isa. 
xxii. 15-25). But Manasseh found how much easier it was 
to debauch than to reform a kingdom. His efforts to reform 
it do not seem to have been very successful; and as his end 
approached, it must have saddened liim to think that the 
godless Amon was to wield the sceptre after him. We may 
believe, at the same time, that a ray of hope would brighten 
the future, as he gazed on the gentle face of his grandson 
Josiah, and observed how already the tender heart of that little 
child had learned to tremble at the word of the Lord. 

Amon: Josiah: the Prophet Zephaniah. — For two years 
Amon imitated the first and worst practices of his father 
Manasseh; but his career Avas cut short by assassination. The 
child JosiAU, then but eight years old, ascended the throna 
At the age of sixteen he began to devote himself actively 
to God, and became one of the most energ<;tic and at the same 
time most lovable of pious kings. The prophet Zkphaniah 
seems to have flourished in the early part of his reign. Per- 
haps Josiah may have been himself aroused by the stirring pro- 
clamation of this servant of the Lord — ‘‘ Heek ye the Lord, all 
ye meek of the earth, which have wrought his judgment; seek 
righteousness, seek meekness : it may be ye shall be hid in the 
day of the Lord’s anger.” There can be little doubt that 
Zephaniah was an active adviser of Josiah in the great scheme 
of reform which he immediately began. At the age of twenty, 
Josiah commenced the active work of reformation. Armed 
with hatchet and mattock, he personally commenced the demo- 
lition of the altars and images of idolatry. Six years seem to 
have been more or less occupied in carrying out the work, not 
only in Judah, but in the districts of Ephraim and Samaria, 
that had now, apparently, been added to Judah. 
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JeremialL — A year after that work began, Josiah must have 
been greatly cheered to learn that in the neighbouring town 
of Anathoth a now prophet had begun to utter the word of the 
Lord; and in the youthful and timid, but devoted and gracious 
Jeremiah, he must have welcomed a most congenial and 
delightful friend and helper. The discovery of the long-for- 
gotten Book of the Law, the celebration of the Passover at 
Jerusalem, and a second tour through his kingdom, for restor- 
ing still further the pure worship of God, were the chief 
things of importance in the next part of his reign. 

Battle of Megiddo. — But the auspicious life and reign of 
Josiah were destined to a disastrous ending. On the banks 
of the Euphrates, and in the adjacent countries, there was no 
small stir and conflict, and Pharaoh-necho, king of Egypt, in 
the old spirit of rivalry and aggression, having undertaken an 
expedition to those parts, had to j)ass through Palestine on 
the way. Hearing of this, and perliaps deeming himself bound 
by the obligation his grandfather Manasseh had entered into 
to oppose the Egyptians, Josiah mustered an army, and at 
Megiddo, in the great battle-field of Esdraelon, awaited their 
approach. In vain Pharaoh-necho reminded him that with 
the king of Judah ho had no quarrel, and that all that ho 
wished was a passage through his borders. The hostile armies 
joined battle near Megiddo, beneath the brow of Carmel, where, 
two hundred years before, Elijah had conquered the priests of 
Baal ; and on the banks of the Kishon, which, seven hundred 
years before, had witnessed Barak’s discomfiture of the 
Canaanites. 

Death of Josiah : Grief of Jeremiah. — Soon afterwards, one 
of the chariots of the king of Judah might have been seen 
pushing rapidly towards Jerusalem. As it passed from place 
to place, we may conceive the eagerness of the inhabitants 
to hear tidings of the battle, and their horror at learning 
that the chariot conveyed their beloved king mortally wounded. 
At Anathoth we may fancy the young priest, Jeremiah, 
sitting like Eli of old by the way-side, trembling for the ark 
of Qod. What must have been his emotion, when he saw 

Hi 
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the death-stricken face of his beloved friend and king, the 
sole prop and pillar of God's cause in the land ! We read that 
“ Jeremiah lamented for Josiah.” Even David’s lament for J ona- 
than could not have equalled the depth of tender feeling, the 
intensity of longing, that must have breathed in Jeremiah’s 
elegy. In a deeper sense than on the day when the ark was 
taken, the glory had now departed from Israel; and the dark 
judgments of an offended God might speedily be looked for in 
the land. 

Destruction of Nineveh. — Necho advanced to the Euphrates, 
took the stronghold of Carchemish, and established his authority 
over the country west of the Euphrates. But even more im- 
portant changes were now going on. The great Assyrian 
empire was approaching its fall. The Med(‘S and also the 
Babylonians had revolted from the king of Assyria, and, not 
content with establishing their independence, had laid siege to 
Nineveh itself. After several repulses, they at last succeeded. 
Seeing his cause to be desperate, the king of Assyria shut 
himself and all his wives up in his palace, set it on fire, and 
perished in the flames. Nineveh was destroyed; the predictions 
of the Hebrew j)rophets were verified, and the bloody city,” as 
Nineveh is truly named by the projdiet Nahum, was reduced 
to ruins. 


SECTION V. — PINAL DECLINE. 

JehoiUiaz: Jehoiakim — First inTasion of Nebuchadnezzar : Daniel, &c., carried to 
Babylon — Career of Jeremiah: Jehoiachin — Zedekiah — Destruction of Jerusalem 
— Sufferings of the inhabitants — Cruelties of the Chaldssans — Kemnant under 
Gedaliah— Habakkuk-Obadiah, 

Jehoahaz : Jehoiakim. — The sons of Josiah were not like- 
minded with himself. At his death the people generally seem 
to have relapsed into idolatry, as a bow returns to its natural 
shape when the pressure is removed. His immediate successor 
was Jehoauaz, who, however, reigned but three months. 
Pharaoh-necho, on his return from Carchemish on the Euphratee^, 
threw him into chains at Kiblah, in the valley of Lebanon, 
carried him to Egypt, imposed a heavy tribute on the oountry« 
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ami appointed his brother Eliakim, or Jeiioiakim, king in his 
room. Jehoiakim reigned eleven years. He was a wicked, 
godless, reckless king. 

First Invasion of Nebuchadnezzar: Daniel, &c., carried to 
Babylon. — About this time there comes on the stage of history 
a most important personage — Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabo- 
polassar, king of Babylon, now acting as his father’s coadjutor 
and lieutenant. Having driven the Egyptians from the fortress 
of Carchemish, Nebuchadnezzar advanced to recover Syria and 
Palestine. Jehoiakim, after submitting for a time, rebelled 
against him ; and Nebuchadnezzar appeared before Jerusalem, 
and took it. He was induced, for some reason, to spare Jehoi- 
akim ; but he carried off several of the princes of Judah, among 
whom were Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. Very 
probably, when members of the royal family were demanded 
by N(»buchadnezzar, Jelioiakim made offer of Daniel and his 
friends for their very piety, thinking it might be well to be rid 
of cousins whose go<lly life and character must have constantly 
reminded liim of liis father’s virtues and his own sins. Wo 
may readily fancy the mournful interest with which Jeremiah 
would view the departure of these gotlly youths, and how he 
would feel that the last hope of Israel was now gone from 
J erusalem. 

Career of Jeremiah : Jehoiachin. — It was probably in the 
reign of Jehoiakim tliat Jeremiah, driven by persecution from 
his native Anathoth, went to re.side at Jerusalem (ch. xi. 21 ; 
xii. G). The tleath of Josiah had made a vast difference 
on the moral atmospliere there ; the genial sunsliine of royal 
countenance was clianged at once to the biting frost of per- 
secution. And now began, within the walls of Jerusalem, one 
of the noblest and most glorious moral contests which the page 
even of sacred history records. Almost single-handed, for 
the long period of above twenty years, the gentle and timid 
Jeremiah, strong in a higher strength, stood forth for the Lord 
in opposition to the united power and fury of the kings, princes, 
and priests of Jerusalem. In his communings with his Goil we 
have glimpses of the dreadful expense of personal suffering at 
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which this conflict was maintained by him ; but in public, 
whether in prison or at large, in the palace or in the temple, 
we never see him flinch from uttering the stern message com- 
mitted to him. Jeiioiachin, or Jeconiaii, for three brief 
months the successor of Jehoiakim, found that, whoever might 
be disposed to pay flattery to the new king, Jeremiah continued 
faithful and fearless as ever. 

Zedekiah. — Zedekiaii, the last king of Judah, an uncle of 
Jehoiachin, and another son of Josiah, was placed on the throne 
by Nebuchadnezzar. Tlirough all the eleven years of his reign 
he never heard the lips of Jeremiah prophesy smooth things. 
The corruptions of the community were now quite frightful 
The threatened judgment advanced apace. 

Destruction of Jerusalem. — During the reigii of each of the 
two last named kings, Nebuchadnezzar attacked Jerusalem. 
Jehoiachin was carried to Babylon, with ten thousand of the 
principal inhabitants. Zedekiah exasperated his master by a 
revolt. After laying siege to Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar raised 
the siege for a time, on a rumour of help coming from Egypt. 
Jeremiah foretold that he should return and burn the city with 
fire. It turned out as he had said. In Zedekiah’s eleventh 
year, the city was taken. Zedekiah attempting to flee, in the 
same direction as David had fled from Absalom, wa.s caught 
in the valley of the Joixlan, and carried to Riblah, in Coele- 
Syria, where his brother Jehoahaz had been thrown into chains 
by the king of Egypt. There he wa.s doomed to witness the exe- 
cution of his sons: his own eyes were then put out, and he was 
carried to Babylon. The tem])le was rifled and was burned to 
the ground ; the walls of the city were overthrown ; the palaces 
and public buildings were reduced to ruins ; the inhabitants 
were carried into captivity ; and save in the hearts of the 
people, Jerusalem was no more. 

Sufferings of the Inhabitants. — ^The cruelties suffered by the 
inhabitants, especially during this last siege, were frightful. 
The “ Lamentations’^ of Jeremiah present us with vivid pictures 
of these. Enraged by their rebellion and vigorous opposition, 
Nebuchadnezzar, when he took the city, “had no compassion 
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on young man or maiden, old man or him that stooped for 
age.” HoW terrible the import of these words is may be 
gathered from monuments and inscriptions presenting very 
hideous spectacles of maiming and impaling prisoners, and of 
skinning them alive. Famine had done its work before the 
conqueror entered; and children swooning in the streets for 
hunger, princes raking dung hills for a morsel, and other ghastly 
sights, showed the extremities to which the people were driven. 

Cruelties of the ChaldsBaus. — ^When the Chalddcans rushed 
through the breach, the usual brutalities were perpetrated by 
the licentious soldiers. The famished fugitives were pursued 
Avith relentless fury. The Ohaldseans were hounded on by the 
Edomites and other neighbours of the Jews, who knew the 
country well, and like blood-hounds tracked to holes and caves 
such as had escaped from the city. Dead bodies lay piled in 
heaps upon the streets. Multitudes of these were mere boys 
and girls. Princes were lianged by the hand, enduring the s1oa» 
horrors of crucifixion. Some seem to have been consigned to 
subterranean dungeons, perhaps on the shores of the Dead Sea, 
where “ waters floAved over their liead.” Never had so terrible 
a proof been given of God’s hatred of sin. “ For the sins of 
her proi)hets, and the iniquities of her priests, that shed the 
blood of the just in the midst of her,” the daughter of Zion 
lay covered under a very cloud of Avrath. 

Remnant under Gedaliah. — Yet she avIio had been God’s 
hammer for chastising his people Avas not to escape. Jercmiali, 
who liad so faithfully warned his countrymen of the calamities 
that were coming on them from Babylon, denounced no less 
fearlessly the coming desolation of that cruel and haughty em- 
pire. Nebuchadnezzar had given orders tliat Jeremiah should 
bo treated with kindness ; and on the capture of the city, he had 
his choice between going to Babylon and remaining in Judsea. 
He preferred the latter. Gedaliah was appointed governor of 
a remnant of the poor who were left in the land, — probably not 
being deemed worth the expense of removal to Babylon. Jeru- 
salem not being now habitable, Gedaliah fixed his residence at 
Mizpeh, in its neighbourhood, — probably the Neby Samwil of 
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the present day. (See p. 206, note.) Gedaliah was treacher- 
ously murdered by Ishmael, who had been a fugitive in the 
country of Ammon; and after his death, contrary to the re- 
monstrances of Jeremiah, the remnant, fearing the anger of 
Nebuchadnezzar, removed to Egypt. Some time afterwards, 
when Egypt was invaded by Nebuchadnezzar, most of them 
perished miserably. We have no certain knowledge of the fate 
of Jeremiah : according to tradition, his countrymen, offended 
by his faithfulness, put him to death at Tahpanlies, in Egypt. 

Habakkuk. — Another prophet who lived during the last years 
of Jerusalem, was Habakkuk. Nothing is known of his history. 
It was his mournful duty to foretell the destruction and deso- 
lation of Jerusalem ; but his book concludes with a sublime 
song, pleading for revival and breathing perfect confidence in 
God, It must have been a most cheering song to pious Jews, 
amid the heartbreaking calamities of that dark day. 

Obadiah. — The Edomites had shown a peculiarly bitter spirit 
amid the crowning calamities of Judah. Their heartless cries 
resounded in the ears of the weeping captives, as their harj>s 
hung tuneless by the rivers of Babylon, and prompted the cry, 
“Remember, O Lord, the children of Edom in the day of Jeru- 
salem ; who said. Rase it, rase it, even to the foundation thereof. ” 
Perhaps it was now that the ])rophet Obadiah was raised up 
to bring down the ])ride of Esau. He foretells how, in sj)ite 
of their taunts and defiance, the dwellers in tlui clefts of the 
rock, that set their nests among the stars, should be brought 
to the ground. (See p, 141.) And lest it should be supposed 
that they were only to share the same judgment that had be- 
fallen J udah, the prophet was commissioned to add, that while 
Edom should be desolate?, “ upon mount Zion there should be 
deliverance, and there should be holiness ; and saviours should 
come up on mount Zion, to judge the mount of Esau ; and the 
kingdom should be the Lord^s.” The ancient promise of a Saviour 
liad not yet been fulfilled ; but as God^s promise could not fail, 
a better time was to come, and the blessing was yet to descend. 
Such was the uniform testimony of the Old Testament prophets; 
and such was one great lesson of Old Testament history. 
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SECTION VI. — SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

Wealth and propertf : luxurious living— Dress : ornaments : equipages— Intellectual 
culture — At)ounding immorality — Effect of the revivals: the Church still taught 
to look forward. 

Tho writings of the prophets abound in allusions to the state 
of society and religion during the monarchy ; but our limits 
admit of only a brief notice of some of the leading particulars. 
We have not deemed it necessary to make a formal separation 
of the two kingdoms in the following sketch : — 

Wealth and Property: Luxurious Living. — In regard to 
wealth and property , the moderation and equality of earlier 
days were now widely departed from. Isaiah denounces 
those who “join house to house, and lay field to field, 
tliat they may be jdaced alone in the midst of the earth.” 
Notwithstanding, some men, like Naboth, stoo<l up bravely 
for their paternal rights ; and even in Jeremiah ^s time, 
the old practice of redeeming pos.sessions survived (xxxii. 7). 
Many of the people lived in elegant houses “ of hewn stone ” 
(Amos v. 11), which they adorned with the greatest care. 
There were winter-hou.ses, summer-houses, and houses of ivory 
(Amos iii 15, and compare Ps. xlv. 8). Jeremiah describes the 
houses as “ceiled with cedar and painted with vermilion” 
(xxii. 14) ; and Amos speaks of tho “beds of ivory” and luxuri- 
ous “couches” on which the inmates “ stretched themselves ” 
(vi. 4). Sumptuous and protracted feasts were given in these 
houses. Ijambs out of the fiock and calves from the stall, used 
in early times only for rare entertainments, had now become 
ordinary fare (vi. 4). At feasts, the person was anointed with 
“chu^f ointments ;” wine was drunk from bowls; sometimes the 
drinking was continued from early morning to the sound of the 
harp, the viol, tho tabret, and the pipe (Isa. v. 11, 12). 

Dress : Ornaments : Equipages. — The dress, especially of the 
ladies, was often most luxurious and highly ornamented. Isaiah 
has given us an elaborate picture of the ornaments of the fine 
ladies of Jerusalem. He foretells a day when “ the Lord will 
take away the bravery of the ankle-bands, and the caps of net- 
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work, and the crescents; the pendants, and the bracelets, and 
the veils ; the turbans, and tlxe ankle-chains, and the girdles, 
and the smelling-bottles, and the amulets ; the signet-rings and 
the nose jewels ; the holiday dresses and the mantles, and the 
robes, and the purses ; the mirrors, and the tunics, and the 
head-dresses, and the large veils. (Isa iii. 18-23; Alexander's 
translation.) A plain, unaffected gait, would have been far too 
simple for ladies carrying such a load of artificial ornament : 
the neck stretched out, the eyes rolling wantonly, and a mine* 
ing or tripping step completed the picture, and showed to what 
a depth of folly woman may sink through love of finery. 
Splendid equipages were also an object of ambition. Chariots 
were to be seen drawn by horses, camels, or asses, with elegant 
caparisons (Isa. xxi. 7) ; the patriarchal mode of riding on an 
ass being confined to the poor. 

Intellectual Culture. — ^There are some traces, but not many, 
of high intellectual culture. Isaiah si)eaks of “ the counsellor, 
and the cunning artificer, and the eloquent orator,” os if these 
were representatives of cla.s.ses. W^e have seen that one of tho 
kings of Judah (Uzziah) was remarkable for mechanical and 
engineering skill Amos refers to the seven stars and Orion,” 
as if the elements of a.stronomy had been generally familiar to 
the people. On the other hand, there are frequent references 
to soothsayers and sorcerers, indicating a low inhillectual con- 
dition. The prevalence of idolatry couhl not fail to debase tho 
intellect as well as to corrui)t the morals and to disorder 
society. 

Abounding Immorality. — Yeiy deplorable, for the most part, 
are the allusions of the prophets to the abounding immorality. 
There is scarcely a vice that is not repeatedly denounced and 
wept over. The oppression of the poor was one of the most 
flagrant. Amos declares that the righteous were sold for silver, 
and the poor for a pair of shoes (viiL 6). From Hosea it appears 
that wives were bought and sold. The princes and rulers were 
specially blamed for their covetousness, their venality, their 
oppressions, their murders (Isa. L 23, x. 1 ; Hosea ix. 15). 
Impurity and sensuality flourished under the shade of idolatry. 
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In large towns, there was a class that pandered to the vices of 
the licentious (Amos vii. 17). Robbery, lies, deceitful balances, 
were found everywhere. Even genuine grief, under affliction 
and bereavement, had become rare and difficult ; and persons 
“ skilful of lamentation” had to be hired to weep for the dead 1 
(Amos v. 16.) 

Effect of the Bevivals : the Church still Taught to Look 
Forward. — The revivals under the pious kings of Judah, as far 
as the masses were concerned, were rather galvanic impulses 
than kindlings of spiritual life. Yet it cannot be doubted that 
during those movements many hearts were truly turned to God. 
Tlie new proofs that were daily occurring of God^s abhorrence 
of sin, would lead many to cry more earnestly for deliverance 
from its punishment and its power. In the disorganized and 
divided state into which the kingdom fell, rendering it difficult 
and even impossible for the annual festivals to be observed, the 
writings of the prophets, as w'ell as the earlier portions of the 
written word, would contribute greatly to the nourishment of 
true piety. The 1 1 9th psalm, with all its praises of the wortl 
and the statutes of the Lord, if written during this period, is a 
memorable proof of the ardour with which the godly were 
drinking from these wells of salvatioiu Increased study of the 
w'ord would lea<l to enlarged knowledge of the Messiah, though 
even the prophets themselves had to “ search wdiat, or what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did 
signify, when it testified l>eforehand the sufferings of Christ and 
the glory that should follow.” One great result of the training 
of this perioil was, to carry forward the minds of the faithful 
l)eyond the present to the future. In the immediate foreground 
of prophecy all was dark and gloomy, and hojie could find no 
rest but in the distance. The shades of a dark night were 
gathering ; its long weary hours had to pass before the day 
should break and the shallows flee away. 
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SECTION VII. — CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 

1. Egypt : The Ethiopian dynasty— Submission to Babylon. 2. Assyria : Early ob- 
scurity— Contents of tlie records— Sennacherib — Esarhaddon— Sardanapalus. 3. 
Babylon: Destruction of Nineveh. 4. Media: Overthrow of Babylon. 5. Pikk- 
nioia: Commercial greatness — EzekieFs prophecy. 0 Carthaue: Extensive 
colonization. 7. (iuEBoK: .\ collection of republics— Simrta and Athens— Grecian 
literature— New phase of religion. & Rome: Contrast witli Greece— Historical 
function. 

1 . EgyY)t. 

The Ethiopian Dynasty. — Reference has already been made 
to the invasion of J udaea and the capture of J enisalein, in the 
reign of Rehoboain, by Sliishak or Sheshonk I., king of Egyj)t 
(See p. 268.) Rather more than seven hundred years before the 
Christian era, towards the end of the kingdom of tlie ten tribes, 
Sabaco, a conqueror from Ethiopia, subdued Egypt and usurped 
the throne. He is called So in Scripture, and was the king on 
whom Hoshea vainly relied for aid against tlie Assyrians. (See 
p. 298.) Tirhakah, another king of the Ethiopian dynasty, was 
the prince whoso rumourtnl advance against Sennacherib led 
that king to urge the submission of Hezekiah (Tsa. xxxvii. 9). 

Submission to Babylon, — A period of disorder occurs about 
this era in Egyptian history ; by-and-by the throne is filled by 
Psammiticus, who has l)een already mentioned in connection 
with the memorable siege of Ashdod or Azotus, that lasted 
nine-and-twenty years. Psammiticus was followed by Necho, in 
battle with whom king Josiah was killed. He attemptcnl the 
union of the Red Sea and the IVIediterranean by a canal, — an 
undertaking that cost the lives of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men. A naval squadron sent out by him is said to have 
circumnavigated Africa, ami returned to Egypt by the Pillars 
of Hercules, now the Strait of Gibraltar. His successor was 
Apries, the Pharaoh -hophra of the Bible (Jer. xliv. 30), who 
was killed when trying to quell the rebellion of the usurper 
Amasis. During this period Egypt was coming into closer 
connection with Greece ; her national peculiarities were declin- 
ing, and the influence of the priesthood was decidetlly on the 
wane. Great efforts were made by her to conquer Asia^ 
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but the military genius of Nebuchadnezzar repelled the in- 
vaders, and at last Egypt had to pay homage to Babylon. 

2 . 

Early Obscurity. — Much of the early history of Assyria is 
shrouded in obscurity. Between the time, in very remote 
antiquity, when it absorbed Babylon and became the ruling 
pow(‘r in that part of the world, and the time when it was 
itself destroyed and absorbed by Babylon, several revolutions 
occurred, and several dynasties of kings occupied the throne. 
Nineveh was not at all times the capital, or at lc^u.st the seat of 
monarchy ; but it seems to hav’c been always the largest and 
noblest city of the empire, — in its palmy days no other could 
bo compared to it cither in size or in magnificence. 

Oontents of the Records. — In the records of Nineveh that 
have been deciphered we find chiefly two things — lists of 
campaigns and conquests on the one hand, and accounts of 
the great public buildings erected by the several kings on the 
other. The great palaces, wdiose ruins have lately been laid 
bare, were built by various kings. Bardaiiapalus I., about 
the year b.c. 930, built the north-west palace at Nimroud, 
which, next to tliat of Honnacherib at Koyunjik, is the largest 
and most inagnificeut of all the Assyrian palaces. A close 
analogy (says Prof(*ssor ]biwlinsou) has beenix)inted out be- 
tween this style of building and the great etlifices of the Jews 
as described in Scripture and by Josephus, though the dimen- 
sions of the ]>alace of Solomon fell far short of those of the 
Assyrian inonarchs.t 

Sennaclierib. — Sennacherib, who at vast cost repaireil and 
beautified Nineveh, erecting the great Koyunjik palace, with its 
magnificent halls and galleries, reigned al)Out ac. 705 to 681. 
Hia warlike achievements were such as to enable us to under- 
stand his boastful language to king Ilezekiali. In Ohaldaea, he 

* Reference has been made rei>eate<1ly to Assyrian history in the course of this chap- 
ter. Much more is known of it now than a few years ago. A convenient summary wiU 
be found in Mr. Smith’s little volume, already referred to, on Assyria, in the series of 
Ancient History from the Monuments. 

f The palace of Solomon was 160 feet long and 75 broad,— a space only l-lOth that of 
the palace of Sardanapalus, and not l-SOth of that of Sennacherib. 
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destroyed 79 cities and 820 villagea From the Nabateeans and 
Hagarenes he carried off more than 200,000 prisoners. Viewed 
in the light of his vast military prestige and resources, the re- 
sistance of Hezekiah to Sennacherib becomes sublime. 

Esarliaddon. — Esarhaddon, who carried Manasseh captive 
to Babylon, was also a great conqueror as well as a great im- 
prover of the empire. Thirty temples, “ shining with silver 
and gold, as splendid as the sun,” were built by him, and at 
least three new palaces. 

Sardanapalus. — Assur bani-pal, called by the Greeks Sardana- 
palus, succeeded Esarhaddon. Invading Egypt, ho defeated 
Tirhakah, and took possession of the country. In the famous 
and beautiful city of Thebes he committed great ravages. Ulti- 
mately he was driven from Egypt. In another campaign, 
undertaken against the Elamites, he was successful ; but the 
cruelties practised by him on his victims were api)alling. In a 
procession, Gunaiiu, king of Gambuli, and his brother Samgunu^ 
marched with the severed heads of the king of Elam and hij 
son hung around their necks. Tliereafter Gunanu and othet 
chief prisoners were fastened to the ground wilh four stakes, 
their tongues were torn out, and their skins flayed off. Others 
had their limbs tom off ; and all were put to death with great 
cruelty. Such was the savage and awful spirit of the time, 
from which, in the day of their calamity, the kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel were both doomed to suffer. Tlie classical 
writers represent Sardana[)alus as the king who burned himself 
in his palace ; but there is reason to think that it was a later 
king who was reduced to this strait. 

3. Babylon. 

Destruction of Nineveh. — ^The early history of Babylon, like 
that of Assyria, is very obscure. It seems for a long time to 
have been a dependent kingdom under Assyria. Occasionally 
its kings asserted independence. In the time of Hezekiah, 
Merodach-baladan was an independent king ; but the kingdom 
was soon afterwards conquered by the Assyrians. The last 
Assyrian king appointed Nabopolassar governor of Babylon. 
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Nabopolassar proved treacherous, and became founder of the 
new Babylonian empire. In union with Cyaxares, the Median 
monarch, he attacked Nineveh, and destroyed it. Nabopo- 
lassar was succeeded by his son Nebuchadnezzar, the destroyer 
of Jerusalem. 

4. Media. 

Overthrow of Babylon. — The Medes are thought to have 
been a people of Ea.stem origin, who emigrated from near the 
Indus to the country to which they gave their name. For a 
long time their kingdom seems to have borne some sort of 
dependent relation to the great dominating power of Assyria. 
At length, under their king Cyaxares, having achieved their 
independence, they joined with the Babylonians in destroying 
Nineveh. Under Cyrus, the Medes and the Persians united, 
and founded the great eui])ire that succeeded the Babylonian. 

5. Phmmcia, 

Commercial Greatness. — Phcenicia, though not altogether a 
stranger to arms and war, continueil for the most part to 
prosecute her maritime and commercial pursuits. It was 
during this period that Tyre reached its zenith. As the 
prophet Elijah ])assed through it on his way to Zarephath, 
he could not have been l(*s.s astonished at what he beheld 
than Jonah in Nineveh. Never had he seen such markets, 
such warehouses, such ships. If his visit was paid during 
one of the great fairs, the contrast with the quiet cities of 
Israel must have been overwhelming. Proud is the flag of 
embroidered Egyptian linen, known in every sea-port of the 
world, that floats over the ves.sels, with the blue and purple 
awnings, in yonder harbour. Tlie market-place of the town 
would only have had to be covered with a roof of Phoenician 
glass to become “ a crystal palace ” — an exposition of the 
industry of all nations (Ezek. xxvii.). Every country that 
possesses a valuable commodity of any sort is represented 
there. From the distant West, Tarshish sends silver, iron, tin, 
and lead, — the tin, possibly, from tlie mines of ComwalL Ar- 
menia sends horses, probably of the famous Nisiean breed. 
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Arabia sends horns and ivory, cassia and calamus, lambs and 
goats. Syria exhibits precious stones, fine linen, and broidered 
work. From the land of Israel have come wheat and honey, 
oil and the balm of Gilead. Damascus sends wine, the famous 
chalybon of the Greeks, and unwrought wool. From the 
ancient dominions of the queen of Sheba have come spices, 
precious stones, and gold. From Assyria have been forwarded 
cedar boxes, bound with cords, containing rich apparel, the 
blue cloth of the Assyrian uniforms, and broidered work. 
True to the idea of an Eastern market, a space is allocated for 
the exposure of slaves, and Javan, Tubal, and Meshech send up 
the miserable creatures whose descendants from Georgia anil 
Circassia, in the same locality, are still bought and sold in the 
markets of the East. 

Ezekiel’s Prophecy. — What would the ** merchant princes” of 
Tyre have thought, in the midst of all this greatness, had some 
one read to them a verse which a Hebrew prophet, on the banks 
of the Chebar, was inditing at the very time when their pride 
had received a new accession by the fall of Jerusalem] — “ Th^ 
riches, and thy fairs, thy merchandise, thy mariners, and thj 
pilots, thy calkers, and the occupiers of thy merchandise, and 
all thy men of war, that are in thee, shall fall into the midst 
of the seas in the day of thy ruin”! (Ezek. xxvii. 27.) 

6. Cartilage, 

Extensive Colonization. — The great empire of Carthage, 
which was long the dominating power in North-Western Africa 
and Western Europe, s})rung from a colony of Tyre. It was 
founded about 880 b.c., — about the time when Jezebel, a native 
of the same district, was forcing on the Israelites the worship 
of Baal. Tlie territories of Carthage were gradually extended, 
and through her vigorous system of colonization, most of the 
islands and sea-coasts in the west of Europe fell into her hands. 
It is probable that the rapid extension of the Cartliaginians 
tended to spread the impure, idolatrous worship which they 
had brought from Tyre. Whatever commercial advantages 
they may have contributed to circulate among the barbarous 
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nations with whom they came into contact, religious light was 
certainly none of their gifts. The religious darkness of Western 
Europe at that time must have been fearfully deep. 

7. Greece. 

A Collection of Republics. — For a long period after the 
Trojan War, Greece remained in a very unsettled state. When 
the fermentation subsided, monarchy had been abolished, and 
republican constitutions had been introduced in nearly all its 
States. Tlie country was parcelled out among a number of 
small States, that were not united by any common political 
bond, though a sort of unity was produced through their 
national games and other institutions. 

Sparta and Athens. — In the course of time, two of the Greek 
States — Sparta and Athens — raised themselves high above 
their neighbours. Sparta, situated in the peninsula of Pelo- 
ponnesus, was remarkable for the hardy manner in which its 
l>cople were brought up, and for the efforts made to secure and 
support a vigorous and uncorrupted race of men. Its great 
lawgiver, Lycurgus, who flourished about 880 ac., was a con- 
temporary of Elijah and Jehoshapliat. Athens, the capital 
of Attica, one of the States north of the Peloponnesus, was 
as remarkable for its devotion to all kinds of intellectual and 
social culture and refinement as Sparta was for its contempt of 
such things. About the end of the period now before us, 
Solon, the greatest lawgiver of Athens, was propounding his 
laws to the Athenians. He was a contemporary of Daniel, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel It is remarkable that both he and 
Lycurgus had visited Egypt in search of knowledge and wisdom. 
The internal contests that raged among many of the Greek 
States were incessant. In many respects their history is most 
painful ; there was often a vast expenditure of life, energy, and 
enthusiasm for objects that were unworthy of the sacrifice. 

Grecian Literature. — In the period which we have now been 
surveying we place the dawn of Grecian literature. If, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, Homer lived about 900 B.a, he must hare 
been composing the “Iliad*' when Elijah and Elisha were 
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maintaining God’s cause in Israel, and when Jehoshaphat was 
fighting the same battle in Judah. Hesiod, Tyrtseus, Alcseus, 
and Sappho sung their verses in the seventh century before 
Christ; and -^sop may have published his fables at Athens 
while J eremiah was announcing his prophecies at J erusalem. 

New Phase of Religion. — Besides giving an immense impulse 
to literature, philosophy, and art, the Greeks were destined to 
introduce a new phase of religion. Borrowing largely from the 
East, they gave a new aspect to the religion which they ac- 
cepted, by the much more vivid and sprightly spirit which tliey 
breathed into the old mythology ; but in the Greek religion wo 
do not find anything that is in reality better adapted to meet 
the wants of man. It was in the poetry of religion that the 
Greeks excelled. Everything was made bright, lively, and 
beautiful ; but there was really no effectual provision for re- 
moving the guilt of man, for bringing him into loving fellow- 
ship with God, and for elevating him to a life worthy of his 
high capacities. When men like Socrates and Plato began to 
grapple with these questions, they found little help in tlie 
popular religion, and they were able to contribute but little 
from their own Tesources. In Greece we do not find much 
moral earnestness, or much sense of sin. The very gods were 
represented as amusing themselves with the infirmities of 
humanity, so that instead of serving to raise men up, they 
rather helped to sink men deeper in the gulf of sin. 

8. Rome, 

Oontrast with Greece. — In the south of Europe a new nation 
now begins to raise its head. The Homans were in many points 
a contrast to the Greeks. Instead of the endless diversity of 
the latter in manners, society, arts, and government, the Homans 
presented a rigid unity ; and the lively, elastic, chivalrous spirit 
of the one was a great contrast to the sombre, prosaic uni- 
formity of the other. The Homans were remarkable for their 
sturdy, plodding, indomitable purpose; they were painstaking 
and sagacious, constantly on the alert to discover anything in 
their favour, successful and victorious to an extraordinary 
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degree. In the more advanced periods of their history, con- 
quest was the avowed object of their existence — they lived for 
it alone. Their rod was a rod of iron, and the world was made 
to feel its severity. 

Historical Function. — Romo is said to have been founded 
B.c. 752, — about the time when the king of Assyria was begin- 
ning to invade the kingdom of Israel. The history of the 
Romans under their kings is admitted to be full of legend and 
fable ; and till a later period we have scarcely an authentic fact 
regarding the people that were destined, in the wondtjrful pur- 
pose of God, to be the connecting link between the great con- 
tinents of Asia, Europe, and Africa, and thus, all unconsciously 
to themselves, to prepare the way for the universal empire of 
Messiah. 
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SECTION I. — CAPTIVITY OF THE TEN THIBES. 

The seed of Jacob scattered — The several Assyrian captivities-— Testimony of the As- 
syrian monuments— Trials of the Israelites— Story of Tobit— The Israelites in 
Media— Ultimate fate of the ten tribes. 

The Seed of Jacob Scattered. — Tlie seed of Jacob, whose 
history we have heretofore followed in the land of Canaan, was 
now dispersed in four or five different countries. Assyria, 
jVledia, Chaldaea, Egypt, and Palestine, contained each a section 
of the chosen people. The prophecy of Moses, utterctl eight 
or nine hundred years before, had received its first but not its 
only fulfilment ; on account of their sins and provocations, the 
chosen people, whom God loved so well, were scattered among 
the heathen. 

The Several Assyrian Captivities. — The successive inva- 
sions of the kingdom of the ten tribes by the kings of Assyria, 
with the results of each, may be seen at a glance in the follow- 
ing table : — 


Yeab 

B C. 

Amtbiak Kino* 

Kibob or 

IsKAEL. 

Fboflb cabribo orr 

Kimms or 
Judah 

Year BEroRE 
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Pekah. 

Gilead, Galilee, &c. 
All larael. 

Ahaa. 

152. 

721. 

Sh^maneser. 

Hoshea. 

Hexekiah. 

188. 
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Testimony of the Assyrian Monuments. — It is an interest- 
ing fact, that the inscriptions on the monuments that have 
lately been <liscovere<l in the ruins of Nineveh agree generally 
with the Scripture account of the captivity, though they 
do not notice the captivity of Israel. Many of the monu- 
ments are records of the conquests of the kings of Assyria. 
In some of these, two things may he particularly noticed. One 
is, that the king in his wars always invokes the help of 
Assarac, the supreme god of heaven, and ascribes his conquests 
to him. This shows that the wars of the Assyrians were 
regarded as contests with the gods of the different countries 
not less than with their j)eoples ; an<l that, if the Israelites had 
been faitliful to their CJod, they would never have been allowed 
to l>e vanquisheil Tlie other remarkable circumstance is, that 
tho king is generally said to have “ carried off the inhabitants, 
with their most valuable effects, into captivity in Assyria, 
replacing the people wdth colonists drawn from the nations 
iinincHliately subject to him, and appointing his own officers 
and prefects to the charge of the colonists and the administra- 
tion of the new territory/^* The king’s object in this, prob- 
ably, was to weaken and divide the power of the conquered 
nations, so os to prevent them from combining iu any rebellion 
or insurrection against him. It was in this way as we learn 
from the Scripture narrative, that he dealt with the kingdom 
of Israel : colonists were brought to the land of Israel from 
Jiabyloii, Cuthali, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim, while the 
Israelites were carrie<l to Assyria and Media. 

Trials of the Israelites. — ^There can be no doubt that dread- 
ful cruelties and hardships were suffered by the Israelites during 
their wars with the Assyrians ; for, with all tlieir outward re- 
finement and civilization, the Assyrians in their wars committiHl 
frightful atrocities. It was quite common in those wars for 
women and children to l>e torn asunder or dashed to pieces. It 
must have been with terribly dejecteil hearts that the captive 
Israelites marched towaixls Assyria from the land of their 
fathers j gazed for the last time on the snowy peaks of Lebanon 

* R«wUnM>ii. 
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and Hermon; remembered, as they passed through the green 
orchards of Damascus, how Abraham, twelve hundred years 
before, had there defeated the Assyrian kings that were carry- 
ing off Lot, and sighed to think that there was no one to rescue 
them ; saw in the columned temples and palaces of Palmyra the 
remains of that magnificence which their country had possessed 
in the days of Solomon; and at last, after a weary march of 
many weeks through the Syrian desert, entered the mighty gates 
of Nineveh, and, in its strange palaces and temples, witnessed 
the marvellous memorials of the glory of their con^iucrors. 

Story of Tobit. — Some of these captive Israelites appear to 
have remained in Nineveh ; and, as afterwards among their 
brethren in Babylon, individuals rose to considerable distinction. 
The apocryphal book of Tobit professes to give the history of 
one of these. Though forming no part of the canonical Scrip- 
tures, and though marked in some places by great faults, it is 
not unlikely that this book contains the substance, at least, of a 
genuine narrative. Tobit, one of the captive Israelites, a man of 
wealth, pious and charitable, rose to be purveyor to Shalman- 
eser; and his nephew, Achiacharus, became his cup-bearer. Ho 
represents his brother-captives as sometimes suffering much hanl- 
ship at the hands of the Assyrian king. Particularly, when Sen- 
nacherib returned from his attempted conquest of Hezekiah at 
Jerusalem, after the signal judgment inflicte<l on him, he vented 
his rage upon the captive Israelites, and cast the dead bodies of 
those whom he destroyed beyond the walls of Nineveh, to 
remain there unburied, Tobit made a point of burying at night 
the bodies of all whom he found thus exj)osed. The removal 
of the bodies caused suspicion to fall on him, and, to save his 
life, he had to flee from Nineveh. Soon afterwards, Sennacherib, 
whose tyranny had become intolerable, was killed by two of his 
sons, while worshipping in the temple of his god, Nisroch — 
probably the Assarac of the inscriptiona 

The Israelites in Media. — But though a few of the captive 
Israelites remained in Nineveh, the greater |3art were placcnl 
in the province of Media. Media lay to the east of Assyria. 
Its aspect was wild and mountainous, thus forming a great 
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contrast to the flat plains of Assyria and Mesopotamia. Its 
nortliorn boundary was formed by the great chain of mountains 
that 82)read out on either side from Ararat, and that sometimes 
rise to heights that are almost lost to view in the skies. The 
Israelites were thus brought back to the neighbourhood of the 
first settlements of the human race. Some of them would drink 
from rivers cooled by the snows of Ararat; and though the 
gcuieral aspect of the country was somewhat barren, yet hero 
and there Eden itself might be recalled by some lovely valley, 
encircled by wooded mountains, with silvery rills streaming 
down to the lake below, from whose still bosom were reflected 
the hues of roses, hyacinths, and all sorts of flowers. The 
remote position and the highland character of Media, separated 
by a higli chain of mountains from the countries to the west., 
may ))artly ex2)lain the circumstance of our hearing so little 
ever afU*r of the captive ten tribes.* God designetl that, as a 
nation, tlu*y should i)a 88 out of sight, and consequently caused 
them to be carried off* to this remote province. 

Ultimate Pate of the Ten Tribes. — But it is likely that they 
would obtain here a tolerable measure of tranquillity and com- 
fort. A few years after they were placed in it. Media attained 
the position of an indt*pendent kingdom. It was in the reign 
of Sennacherib that Media revolted from Assyria, and chose 
as its kin g Deioces (called Arphaxad in the apocryphal book of 
Judith), who made Ecbatana his c}q)ital. The social condition 
of the Israeliti's in !Media must have l)een greatly improved, 
when they passed from under the yoke of the cruel and per- 
secuting king of Assyria, and became a constituent part of an 
indcjMuidcnt kingdom. Probably they obtained lands and 

*• They arc said to have boon placed in Ilalah and Habor by the river of Goran, 
and llara, and other cities of the Medes (2 Kings ^vii. 6, zviii 11; 1 rhron. v. 26). 
Halah is believed by Sir H. Rawlinson to be the Calah of Asshur (Gen. x. 11), after- 
wards known by the names of Galah or Halah, and now called Holwan, sitnated on the 
high-road between Bagdad and Kirmanshah, about longitude 46“ east, and latitude Si® 
80' north. Ifabor, by the river of Goran, is regarded by Major Rennel as the same with 
Abhar, situated on a branch of the river Kiril-Oral. and believed to be a very ancient 
place. Hara is thought by Rawlinson to have been Ecbatana (in AtropateniaX once 
called Airyana. The only other cities of the Modes mentioned in the accounts of the 
captivity are Rhages (in TobitX — thought to be the same as Rei, a ruined city four 
miles south of Teheran ; and Ecbatana (Apocrypha) or Achmetha (Ezra vi. 2X~pTob* 
ablj the Median Ecbatana, now called Hamadan.— EiHo's History; BtLeod^t Atfos. 
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houses and many other material comforts in Media. But 
there is little reason to think that they improved much in 
religious character. Before their captivity, they had sunk as a 
kingdom to a much more hopeless state than that of Judah, 
and the better disposed members of the nation had joined that 
kingdom. In their captivity there were, doubtless, faithful 
individuals, who continued to worship the God of their fathers, 
and who perhaps found their way back to the land of Israel ; 
but the mass of the nation probably conformed to the corrupt 
worship around them, and, as a body, never returned to their 
own land. In the course of a few generations, under Bari us 
the Mede, the empire of Medo-Persia swallowed up both 
Babylon and Assyria, and the Median, Assyrian, and Chaldajan 
Jews became subjects of the same king. What ultimately 
became of these ten tribes is one of the unsolved i)roblems of 
history. Some think they are to be found in the Nestorian 
Christians of Turkey in Asia; others, in the Afghans of India; 
and others think they have gone to places more remote. 


SECTIOX II. — CAPTIVITY OP JUDAH. 


Saccesdve detachments of captives— Empire of Nebuchadnezzar: Babylon— Learning 
of the Chaldieans : the Magi— Daniel : Nebuchadnezzar’s dream— Noble conduct 
of Daniel’s companions: influence on their countrymen -Second detachment of 
Jews in Chaldwa— Distress of the captives— Prophecies of EzokieL 

Successive Detacliments of Captives. — In the kingdom of 
Judah, as in that of the ten tribes, the cai)tives liad Ikmui 
carried off in three detachments. The following table exhibits 
the whole process ; — 


Y KAR B 

Kixos or Judah. 

ThK CoBfiCEROR. 

I'EurLR rARRiRD urv. 

607 

Jeholakim. 

j Nebuchadnezzar, acting 
( for his father. 

Daniel and other 
princes. 

509 

Jehoiachin. 

N ebuchadnezzar. 

10,000 chief people. 

588 

Zedekiah. 

N ebuchadnezzar. 

Nearly all the people. 


A small remnant was still left in the land, under Gedaliah, 
most of whom were massacred by Ishmael ; of the remnant, the 
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greater part went to Egypt with Johanan, while a very small 
fragment continued to hover about their ancient seats. 

Empire of Nebuchadnezzar: Babylon.*— We have already 
seen how the Chaldaean empire separated from that of Assyria, 
and rose on its ruins. Under the vigorous rule of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the new empire rapidly increased ; and Babylon, its 
capital, assumed an aspect of the greatest magnificence. * Be- 
sides the countries in the Mesopotamian plain, and the high- 
land regions beyond, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine were now 
parts of the empire, and other important provinces were 
added to it soon afterwards. Babylon is commonly believed 
to have occupi(*d the site of the ancient Babel. It was 
situated in a flat, fertile plain, on the banks of the Euphrates. 
Some ancient writers give a very singular account of the 
city. Its walls w'ere drawn about it in the form of a square, 
each side of which was tifteeu miles long. Twenty-five 
streets ran in one direction, and twenty-five across them at 
right angles, terminating in a hundred gates, and dividing the 
city into upwards of six hundred squares. Tlie middle of each 
square was laid out in gardens. Nebuchadnezzar bestoweil 
immense pains on the embellishment of Babylon, and among 
other great works, including splendid palaces and temples, he 
constructed its famous hanging gardens, which consisted of 
several large terraces, piled one above the other, till the height 
equalled that of the walls of the city. They are said to have 
been coimtructeil to please Amyitis, his Median queen, who 
missed, in the flat plains of Babylonia, the bold scenery of 
her highland home. We cannot but suspect this account of 
the size anil structure of Babylon to he exaggerated; but beyond 
all doubt the city was a very wonderful one.* Nebuchad- 
nezzar seems to have been one of the most powerful, perhaps 
the most |)owerful, of all the kings that ever reigned in the 
East. 

Learning of the Ohaldaans : the Magi — Hither, then, in 
the third year of Jehoiakiin, eighteen or nineteen years before 

* The name of Nebuchadneaxar hai been diailnctljr deciphered on the bricki that are 
jat found among the ruina of Babylon. 
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the destruction of Jerusalem, were brought Daniel and hia 
companions, to be instructed in tho learning and the tongue 
of the Chaldieans. It is from this period that the com- 
mencement of the seventy years’ captivity is usually reckoned. 
The Chaldseans had prosecuted learning from a very early 
period. In the time of Alexander the Great they boasted 
that their ancestors had made astronomical observations for 
four hundred and seventy thousand years ! This period was 
afterwards cut down to nineteen hundred and three years. 
Their Magi, or learned men, were a numerous and important 
class. The movements of the heavenly bodies, the qualities of 
metals and minerals, prognostications of the future, explana- 
tions of di*eams, and similar subjects, constituted their studies ; 
and as they claimed great skill in the art of foretelling tho 
future, they acquired a position of extraordinary influence. 
They were the priests of the Ohaldiean nation, and they taught 
the worship of the sun, the moon, and the planets. In their 
creed, they acknowledged one Supreme Being, the maker and 
governor of the world j but practically, as in the case of tho 
Egyptians, this sublime truth was lost under the popular notion 
of many gods. Bel, or Belus, the supreme god of Babylon, 
was worshipped with extraordinary honours ; and a magnificent 
temple was built for him by Nebuchadnezzar. Tho Chaldaean 
language was a branch of what is called tho Aramean family. 
There were two main branches of tho Aramean : the western, 
including Syriac and Hebrew; and tho eastern, including tho 
Assyrian and the Babylonian. Though similar in structure, 
they were so far different, that without special study thoso 
familiar with the one could not understand the other. 

Daniel: Nebuchadnezzar’s Dreant — Flung in among the 
cunning priests of Babylon, Daniel and his companions were 
exposed to the greatest danger. They were mercifully enabled, 
from the very first, to make a decided and prudent stand 
against Babylonian luxury ; and afterwards a still more noble 
stand against Babylonian idolatry. Their spirit was a great 
contrast to that yielding, accommodating temper in religious 
matters, which liad always been a prominent weakness of 
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the mass of the Jews. Their names formed worthy additions 
to the illustrious roll of faithful Hebrews, headed by Abra- 
ham, who renounced all that was dear to flesh and blood, 
and braved all terrors, rather than prove unfaithful to their 
God, and who form the brightest and noblest galaxy that 
ever threw lustre on any nation. Their position was greatly 
strengthened by the success of Daniel in recalling and ex- 
plaining to Nebuchadnezzar a dre^m which had bafiled all the 
wise men of Babylon. The dream showed a great image, of 
various materials, gold, silver, brass, iron, and clay, smitten and 
broken in pieces by a stone cut out without hands, which be- 
came a great mountain and filled the earth. The head of the 
image represented the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar ; and the 
stone the kingdom which the God of heaven was to set up, 
never to be moved. This hap})ened in the second year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s reign as sole monarch, his father having lately 
died;* and probably about the seventh year of Jehoiakim, or 
four years after the arrival of Daniel in Babylon. 

Noble Conduct of Daniel’s Companions : Influence on tbeii 
Countryxuen. — It may have been soon after this that Nebuchad- 
nezzar sot up a golden image on the plain of Dura, which all 
were commanded to worship, on pain, if they should refuse, of 
being cast into a burning fiery furnace. Daniel must have been 
absent on this occasion, for he certainly would not have yielded; 
and the main l)ody of the Jews could not yet have been in 
Chaldaia, for it is incredible that his three companions, Shadrach, 
Moshacli, and Abed-nego, should in that case have stood alone in 
their refusal to bow down before the image. A signal miracle 
delivere<l them from the burning fiery furnace, after they had 
been thrown into it, their deliverer appearing in person as the 
Son of God. The miracle and the deliverance made a deep im- 
pression on Nebuchadnezzar for the time, and in his decree he 
claimed from all men the highest honour for the God of Israel. 
But all this must have been forgotten by him when, about 
twelve years later, he destroyed the temple of that same God 

* For remoral of chronological ditHcultfoi as to Nabuchadnessar’s reign, see RawUi^ 
aon, Historical lUnstratioiis, p. 15a 
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at Jerusalem. Yet the noble stand of the three Jewish princes 
could not but make a deep impression at Babylon, and must 
have secured respect for their religion, the benefit of which 
would be extended to the nation when they joined them in 
their captivity. The Jews were generally disposed to pay great 
regard to their royal family ; and when they found ground so 
decided taken up against idolatry by the captive princes, they 
would be strongly disposed to support them. And thus, at the 
very beginning of the captivity, the decided conduct of three 
young men, who were full of the spirit of faith and prayer, 
served materially to accomplish the grand purpose of the cap 
tivity, — to wean the whole nation from idolatry. The miracle 
had a great religious and national purpose, and that purpose 
was fulfilled. 

Second Detachment of Jews in Ohaldsea. — About eight 
years after the arrival of Daniel and his companions, the 
second detachment of Jews was bro ught to Chaldica. In this 
company came the ^ophet Ezeki^ who naturally reckons 
the captivity from the year when he was made a prisoner, 
which he calls the year of Jehoiachin’s cai)tivity (i. 2). Ho 
and many of his countrymen were settled on the banks of the 
river Chebar (now the Khabur), a tributary of the Euphrates, 
that flows into it about three hundred miles above Babylon. 
Here they were close to the celebrated fortress of Carchemish 
(now Kerkisiyeh or Kerkisijieh), for which the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and Hittites had had so many contests. Soon after 
reaching the scene of their bondage, and before Ezekiel received 
his commission, false prophets arose among the captives, who 
promised them a speedy return from ca])tivity. On hearing 
this, Jeremiah, who was still at Jerusalem, wrote to inform 
the captives that such hopes were utterly vain, and that tluj 
captivity would last seventy years (Jer. xxix. 10). This period 
is to l)e reckoned from the beginning of the captivity, when 
Daniel and his companions were carried away (Dan. ix. 2). 

Distress of the Captives. — Many a bitter insult had to be 
borne by these captive Jews. Tlie flat marshy surface of the 
country is favourable to the growth of the willow. So abundant 
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is that tree, that wicker boats constructed of it may be seen at 
all times passing along the rivers.* Tlie beautiful words of the 
137th psalm give a vivid picture of the heart-broken captives; 
“ By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, 
when we remembered Zion. We hanged our harps upon the 
willows in the midst thereof. For there they that carried us 
away captive required of us a song ; and they tliat wasted us 
required of us mirth, saying, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 
How shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange land? If I for- 
get thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. 
If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth ; if 1 prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 

Prophecies of Ezekiel. ^ — It was not long after Jeremiah's 
mournful message had reached the cajdives at Chebar, intimat- 
ing a captivity of seventy years, that a great proplu^t was raisetl 
up among themselves, whose visions amply contirined the words 
of his brother at Jerusalem. In the fiftli year of the reign of 
Zedekiah, and therefore the fifth after the second deportation 
from Jerusalem, prophetic visions began to be sent to Ezekiel, 
on the banks of the Chebar. These visions spread over a con- 
siderable period. Among the earliest were those of the complete 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the desolation of Judaea. The 
treacherous conduct of the Egyptians, in deserting the Jews in 
the extremity of their distress, furnished occasion for a blast 
against Pharaoh -hophra, whose destruction, with the desola- 
tion of Egypt, is also foreseen and foretold Tyre, also, which 
latterly had been a bitter enemy of the Jews, was doomed to 
B))oedy destruction. But Ezekiel’s later visions were full of 
mercy and pc'acc. They not only foretold the restoration of 
the captive people, but also the far higher and richer mercies 
of the gospel ; and his sun, like that of Isaiah, went down 
pouring both on Jews and on Gentiles the golden lustre of 
Messiah’s reign. Mercy was thus graciously mingled with 
judgment ; and while the people were faithfully reproved for 
their sins, the penitent and believing were encouraged to hope 
in the not very distant advent of better times. 

* ChesDey’t 
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SECTION III. — FURTHER CAREER OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

Conquest of Syria, Tyre, Ammon, &c.— Conquest of Egypt — Dream and humiliation of 
Nebuchadnezzar— His death— Purpose for which ho was raised uii — Evil-mcro- 
dach and Jehoiachin. 

Conquest of S3rria, Tyre, Ammon, etc. — Soon after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar went forth to sub- 
due some of the neighbouring nations, and to measure strength 
witli Egypt, still the great rival empire of the South. Tyre, 
the great mart of the commerce of the world, withstood him 
and his generals for thirteen years. At last he succeeded in 
taking it but the inhabitants had removed all their effects 
to an island half a mile from the shore, where New Tyro 
was built — the city which afterwards nearly battled the skill 
of Alexander the Great. The Tyrians had gloried over the 
captivity of their neighbours, the Israelites ; and the destruc- 
tion of their city by Nebuchadnezzar was a divine retriliu- 
tion for their siii. The few Jews still remaining in the 
land of Israel were now collected and sent to Babylon. ’ The 
Ammonites were completely subdued ; Rabbah their capital 
was destroyed, and themselves and their king were carried 
captive to Babylon. A similar fate seems to have befallen 
most of the other neighbouring nations — the Philistines, the 
Moabites, and the Edomites. Most of these nations now dis- 
appear as such from the field of liistory. The policy of 
Nebuchadnezzar, not only in annexing kingdoms, but actually 
in changing their inhabitants, effected an entire change in the 
social condition of that part of the world, and laid the founda- 
tion of the vastly altered state of society that we meet with in 
the New Testament. 

Conquest of Egypt. — Palestine and Syria having been com- 
])leteiy subdued, Nebuchadnezzar^s arms were next directed to 
Egypt. Meeting with no serious opiiosition, he ravaged the 
country from end to end. The remnant of Jews that had fled 
thither under Johanan, met with the miserable fate which Jeror 
miah had foretold : many of them were put to death, and the 

* Considerable obscurity reete on this part of the history. 
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rest were sent to Babylon. The king of Egypt himself, who 
had made it his boast that even God could not strip him of 
his greatness, was strangled in his capital. The predictions of 
Ezekiel were thus fully verified. Nebuchadnezzar returned, 
laden with spoils and with glory; and having now rest from all 
his enemies, he applied himself to the embellishment of Babylon. 

Dream and Humiliation of Nebuchadnezzar. — But a strange 
dream of a great tree that was hewn down to the ground 
was explained to him by Daniel to foreshadow a great humi- 
liation that was about to befall him. The prophet strongly 
counselled a course of righteousness and clemency, — which 
implies tliat Nebuchatlnezzar was both unjust and merciless ; 
but the advice was disregarded He went on embellishing 
and glorifying Babylon. The vast plunder he had gathered, 
ajul the multitudes of captives whose labour he could command, 
enable<l him to perform works of prodigious magnitude. Sur- 
veying one day the marvellous results of his genius, enterprise, 
and power, i)erhaps from the liighest terrace of the hanging 
gardens, or from some eminence connected with his palace, he 
heard a voice from heaven, which doomed him, as the punish- 
ment of his pride, to seven years^ insanity. The sentence w^as 
literally carried into effect No notice of this strange event 
has yet been found in any Babylonian records ; * and probably 
there was a purposed omission of a fact so humiliating to one 
of the greatest kings thr-t had ever reigned in the East 

His Death. — After recovering from his illness, Nebuchad- 
nezzar seems to have reigned a year. He died after a reign of 
forty-three years, or forty-five from liis first going into Syria. 
His acknowledgment of the Most High, after his recovery, Is 
cordial, and seems to indicate a chastened heart. The events of 
his reign must have had a great eflect in exalting the true God 
in the estimation of Eastern nations, and perhaps in drawing 
attention to and in procuring respect for tlie sacred books of the 
Jews. And as the predictions of the Messiah in Daniel’s writ- 
ings were now clear and full, the attention of earnest spirits 
must have been largely drawn to the coming Deliverer. The 

* There are, however, hints of it See RawHnson’s Historical Illustratioiis, p. 168. 
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foundation would now be laid of that expectation of a great 
King of the Jews, unlike all other kings, which long after led 
the wise men of the East to interpret as they did the mysterious 
star that appeared at Christ’s birth, and drew them to Jeru- 
salem in search of him. Thus, in the wisdom of that Goil who 
ruleth over all, the destruction of the nation, the city, and the 
house of God — of all, in a word, that had been visibly connected 
with his name — proved the means of really advancing his cause. 

Purpose for which he was Raised Up. — Tlie conquests of 
Nebuchadnezzar, uniting many kingdoms into one, formed 
an important link in the long chain of events designed by 
God to prepare the way for the kingdom of (Jhrist. If 
Christianity had been introduced at an earlier period than it 
was, it would have found the world divided into a large 
number of independent kingdoms, commonly at war with ono 
another. There was no mutual affinity among them, no boml 
of connection, but every element of repulsion. The success of 
Christianity in any of these king<loms, so far from promoting 
its success in the rest, would rather have secure<l its rejection. 
No apostle could have travelled from kingdom to kingdom but 
at the risk of liis life. It pleasetl God, therefor<», to raise up a 
succession of great conquerors, whose work was to bring the 
kingdoms of the world into one. First, Nebuchadnezzar 
arose, and brought into one empire Chaldsea, Assyria, Arabia, 
Palestine, Egypt, and other countries. Next, Cyrus the 
Persian was raised up, under whom nearly the whole of Asia 
was brought under one sceptre. Then followed Alexander of 
Macedon, who.se territories embraced the east of Europe beside.s. 
And la-stly, the Romans, who, though not extending quite so far 
on the side of Asia, added the north-west of Africa, and the 
south and south-west of Europe. And thus, when Christianity 
was introduced, it had only to be planted in a single centre; and 
from that centre it was able to spread out, east and west, north 
and south, over the length and breadth of the Roman empire* 
The apostle Paul could travel from Arabia on the east to Spain 
on the west without ever losing the benefit of his Roman citizen- 
ship and the protection of the laws of Rome, and without 
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exposing his life to any dangers but those which arose from the 
lawlessness and turbulence of evil-disposed men. 

Evil-merodach and Jehoiachin. — Jerome mentions a tradi- 
tion, that while Nebuchadnezzar was laid aside, his son Evil- 
inerodach administered the kingdom, but did it so ill that 
when his father recovered he threw him into prison. In 
this prison, it is said, he met with Jehoiachin, ex-king of 
Judah, now in the thirty -seventh year of his imprisonment, 
for whom he conceived a great affection. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that when Evil-merodach came to the throne, he 
removed Jehoiachin from prison and gave him a high place 
in the kingdom of Babylon. But his reign lasted only two 
years, and was marked alike by wickedness and by folly, lie 
was succeeded by Neriglissar, his brother-in-law ; and about the 
same time Jehoiachin left to his son Salathicl the nominal suc- 
cession to the throne of David. 


SECTION IV. LATER DAYS OF THE KABYLONIAN EMPIRE. 

Cjrrus, the Persian— Nal>onadiiis and Belshazzar— Daniel's vision of the four heasts— 
Cnesiis, kiiiR of Lydia— ( 'onquests of Cyrus: capture of Babylon — Daniel’s promo, 
lion; the den of lions— A promise of deliverance — Cyrus succeeds Darius: release 
of the Jews. 

Cyrus, the Persian. — About this time there' comes on the 
field of hi.story a prince of .singular character and great ability — 
Cyrus, founder of the Medo-Persian empire, who had been 
designated by Isaiah long before as the ai)poiute(l deliverer 
of the Jews. Xenophon, a Greek general and historian, has 
written an account of the education of Cyrus, in which he 
is exhibited as the model of a wi.se, able, and excellent prince ; 
but his early history is involved in considerable obscurity, 
for Xenophon’s work is rather a romance than a history, 
lie was the son of Cambyses, a Persian noble, and of Man- 
dane, daughter of Astyages, king of the Modes. A great 
warrior, Cyrus pursued a career of conquest, and in process of 
time turned his arms against the Babylonians. 

Nabonadius and Belshazzar. — The accounts of the historians 
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while substantially agreeing with that of the Bible respecting 
the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, show some apparent dis- 
crepancies. The king of Babylon is said to have l)een Nabo 
nadius, but he had retired to the neighbouring city Borsippa, 
which he surrendered to Cyrus, his life being sparcid. A 
comfortable residence was given him in Carmania, where he 
died. The ordinary historians, while recording the sudden 
capture of Babylon by Cyrus, do not name Belshazzar. Re- 
cently, however, certain inscriptions decii>hered by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, have cleared up the mystery. It ajjpears from 
these that the eldest son of Nabonadius was named Bel-shar* 
czar, contracted Belshazzar, and admitted by his father to a 
share in the government. 

Daniel’s Vision of the Four Beasts. — In the first year of the 
reign of Belshazzar, Daniel saw a vision of four beasts, r<!pre 
senting the four great empires — the Babylonian, the Medo- 
Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman ; and of the rise, jK?rsecU' 
tion, and final triumph of the kingdom of Christ. Two years 
afterwards, while employed at Shushan, in the neighbouring 
province of Elam, ho had another vision, in which the suc- 
cession of these empires was more fully set forth, tlie M(jdo- 
Persian, as well as the Grecian, which was to succeed it, being 
mentioned by name. These visions indicated the approaching 
downfall of the Babylonian empire, — an event which the arms 
of Cyrus were fast accoinjjlishing. 

Croesus, King of Lydia. — It was the policy of the Baby- 
lonian monarch to enlist all the allies he could prevail on, to 
take arms against the Medes and Persians. The most eminent 
of his allie.s was Croesus, king of Lydia, a country in the west 
of Asia. Lydia, with its capital, Sardis, was a very ancient 
kingdom; and its people appear to have been civilized, industri- 
ous, and wealthy, — practising commerce, agriculture, and manu- 
factures, and acquainted with various arts ; but, like other 
nations of Asia, lax in their morals. Creesus had the reputation 
of being the wealthiest of men. But he was quite unable to 
withstand the arms of Cyrus, who suddenly appeared before 
Sardis, took it, and condemned Croesus to be burned to death. 
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It is said that, as the king stood before the funeral pyre, he 
cried out, with a deep sigh, “ O Solon, Solon, Solon ! The 
curiosity of Cyrus was roused by the circumstance, and ho 
learned that, when Solon, the Athenian sage, was at Sardis, 
Croesus had showed him all his wealth and magnificence, and, 
expecting a compliment, had asked him who was the hap])iest 
man he had ever seeni Solon had named two comparatively 
obscure Greeks, and had then remarke<l that he could pronounce 
no man ha])py as long as he lived, because no oiio could fore- 
see what might happen to him before he died. The striking 
application of this remark to his own altered circumstances 
made such an impression on Croesus, that he could not refrain 
from calling out the name of Solon. When the matter was 
reported to Cyrus, he spared the life of Croesus, and made him 
his friend. 

Conquests of Cyrus: Capture of Babylon. — The conquests 
of Cyrus had now brought under the dominion of the Medo- 
Persians the largest empire over which one man had over 
ruled. It extended from the Indus to the Nile, and embraced 
nearly all the intervening territory. But for a long time 
Babylon maintained its independence. Surrounded by walls 
of enormous height and strength, and having provisions for 
twenty years, even Cyrus would have hatl to leave it in 
despair, but for a stratagem. Nabonadius was absent from the 
capital, which was left in charge of Belshazzar. A great 
festival was going on within the city, during which Belshazzar 
was guilty of an act of excessive profanity, — using the sacrctl 
vessels of Jerusalem for convivial purposes, and extolling mean- 
while the gods of gold, .silver, brass, iron, wood, and stone, 
which he and his people worshipped. A mysterious hand 
was seen on the palace wall, tracing letters which none of the 
Babylonian wise men could read. The queen mother, Nitocris, 
remembering the wisdom of Daniel, caused him to be sent for. 
He was promised the position of third ruler of the empire — 
implying that there were already two rulers, Nabonadius and 
Belshazzar, that could not be superseded. Daniel at once deci- 
phered the letters, and boldly announced, as their import, that 
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the kingdom was taken from Belshazzar and given to the Medes 
and Persians. Meanwhile Cyrus, by drawing off the waters of 
the Euphrates, which ran through Babylon, obtained an 
entrance for his soldiers, who, advancing to the palace, killed 
Belshazzar, and was soon in undisputed possession of the city. 

Daniers Promotion: the Den of Lions. — Though Babylon 
was taken by Cyrus, its nominal master was Oyaxarcs, king of 
the Medes, the uncle, and afterwards the father-in-law of Cyrus. 
He is called in Scripture Darius the Mede. He and Cyrus 
divided their vast empire into one liundred and twenty pro- 
vinces ; over which they placed three presidents, of whom 
Daniel was the first. While Cyrus was absent on a warlike 
expedition, Daniel’s enemies accused him to Darius, and got 
him cast into a den of lions. His miraculous escape from the 
lions must have raised him to a position of higher influence 
than ever. 

A Promise of Deliverance. — In the first year of the reign of 
Darius, Daniel, believing that the end of the captivity was at 
hand, was engaged in a special service of confession and prayer 
on behalf of his people, when an angel assured him that the 
time of their deliverance was come, and foretold, in very i)rc- 
cise terms, the period when Messiah should appear. 

Oyrus Succeeds Darius: Belease of the Jews. — In the 
course of two years Darius died, and Cyrus succeeded to tlie 
magnificent Medo* Persian empire. It is hardly a stretch of 
fancy to imagine an interview between him and the venerable 
Hebrew prophet, who had risen so high in the councils of the 
Babylonian kings. We may easily suppose Daniel, after being 
presented to Cyrus, opening the book of the prophet Isaiah, and 
reading to the king the first few verses of the forty-fifth chapter. 
Great must have been the astonishment of Cyrus to find himself 
mentioned by name in that old Hebrew document — described 
as breaking in pieces the brazen gates ” of Babylon ; as re- 
ceiving from “the hidden riches” of Croesus and othei 
wealthy kings ; and as God’s appointed instrument for setting 
his people free. Great, too, must have been the impression 
made on him by the magnificent description of the raigestic 
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power of the great God, whom Cyrus and the Persians believed 
to be little more than coordinate with the principle of Evil, — 
“ I form the light and create darkness ; 1 make peace and create 
evil ; I the Lord do all these things Yielding to the impres- 
sion of such truths, Cyrus, among his very first acts, issued a 
decree permitting the Jews to return and build the temple of 
the Lord at Jerusalem. This permission was given with the 
utmost cordiality. No Jew or Israelite disposed to take part 
in the work could now be detained against his will in Babylon 
or the neighbourhood j and though, in point of fact, many did 
not return then, and some never returned at all, yet, as a state 
of compulsory bondage, the Babylonian Captivity was at an 
end. 


SECTION V. — SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

EmploTinents of the captives— The new generation— Preservation of genealogies— 
Change in language— Great change in religion— Additions to the canon. 

Employments of the Captives. — The employments of the 
Jewish captives, both in Assyria and in Chaldjea, must have 
been very varied. The general superiority of the Hebrew 
character, both intellectually and morally, to that of other 
Eastern nations, would commonly secure the advancement and 
prosperity of the captives. Some rose to the very highest 
situations, such as Daniel, who became prime minister ; 
Shadmeh, Meshach, and Abed-nego, who also got liigh pro- 
motion ; and afterwards Neliemiah, who became cup-bearer to 
the king of Persia. Many would be employed as craftsmen 
or artisans. Wo find the goldsmiths and the apothecaries, 
for example, taking a considerable share in repairing the walls 
of Jerusalem under Neliemiah (Neh. iii. 8). Many who had 
been accustomed to agriculture and gardening doubtless fol- 
lowed the advice of J eremiah in the land of their captivity — 
“ Build ye houses, and dwell in them ; and plant gardens, and 
eat the fruit of them” (Jer. xxix. 5, 28). 

The New Generation. — As a rule, the captives were not 
now exposeil to grinding tyranny ; for it was the intereot and 
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policy of Nebuchadnezzar to make them comfortable. The 
laceration of their feelings was doubtless their chief misery ; 
but the generation born in Babylon would be less sensible of 
that pain than their fathers. Probably many who were settled 
in the country districts on comfortable farms and in produc- 
tive gardens became so fond of them as not to desire to return 
home. The companies that returned were probably gathered 
mainly from the more enterprising and more movable popula 
tion of the towns. The total number of horses, camels, mules, 
and asses brought back to Jerusalem was exceedingly small — 
not exceeding eight thousand. It is a proof that the sjurits of 
the pc'ople must have revived somewhat, after the time when 
they hung their harps upon the willows, that the cultivation of 
their musical gifts was not neglected. In the first company 
that returned there were two hundred singing mem and 
women. 

Preservation of Genealogies. — However they may have been 
scattered at first, or tossed hither and thither in Babylon and 
Chaldiea, they contrived very wonderfully, for the most part, to 
preserve their genealogies. A few were unable to trace their 
pedigree when the restoration took place, but the greater part 
had preserved it as carefully as if they had been at home. 
In the arrangements adopted at the rebuilding of Jerusalem, 
strict regard was had to each person’s family. Perhaps the 
prophecies of Ezekiel, who foretold the restoration of each 
tribe individually, stimulated them specially to the careful pre- 
servation of their g(mealogies. 

Change in Language. — The spoken language of the people 
underwent a change. To a considerable degree they adopted 
the Chaldee dialect. When Ezra read the law in Hebrew, at 
the restoration, he had to give the sense in the spoken dialect, 
in order to make the people understand the meaning. 

Great Change in Boligion. — But the greatest change of all 
took place in religion The old love of idolatry was now 
rooted out. Never again, in any part of their history, did the 
J ews show any tendency to worship idola The change seems 
to have been brought about more by the action of natural 
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feelings than by any spiritual revival. The idolatry of the 
(lialdseans would be viewed by them with disgust, l)ecause it 
was the religion of their spoilers. A people banished and 
denationalized have always a strong inclination to cherish and 
cling to their national institutions and distinguishing glories. 
Those of the Jews were peculiarly their religious ordinances. 
That sense of superiority which refused to humble itself even 
under a Babylonian captivity would intrench itself amid the 
venerable institutions of Moses. Hence, perhaps, the reason 
why the love of idolatry that had characterized them in their 
earlier period was succeeded in their later by national pride, 
by ex])octations of carnal glory under the Messiah, by reliance 
on their own works and righteousness, and by a tendency to 
overrate trivial observances and to undervalue the weightier 
matters of the law. 

Additions to the Canon. — Nevertheless, the path of the true 
Israel — the election according to grace — waxed brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day. Many psalms were added to 
the canon during this period, along with the prophecies of 
Ezekiel and Daniel. The promises became clearer and brighter. 
The doctrine of the Messiah was presented with greater dis- 
tinctness in the writings of Daniel ; his spiritual work became 
better understood — “to finish transgression, make an end of 
sin, make reconciliation for iniquity, and bring in everlasting 
righteousness.” The doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
began now to assume a more definite form (Ezek. xxxvii. 12; 
Dan. xii. 2). Ezekiel presented the doctrine of the new heart 
and the life-giving power of the Holy Spirit more vividly 
than any former writer had done. Sacrifices continued to be 
offered. Daniel speaks of “the evening oblation;” and doubt- 
less there was some place in Babylon where as much of the 
temple service as possible continued to be celebrated. But in 
general there must have been a great lack of religious ordi- 
nances; and the ])ious would be more and more thrown on 
private and family exercises of devotion. Thrice a day was 
Daniel accustomed to offer prayer in his house ; and on certain 
occasions he observed long seasons of special devotion. The 
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way was gradually being prepared for a more spiritual religion, 
although more than five hundred years had to run before Christ 
should proclaim that the time had come when neither in Mount 
Gerizim nor yet at Jerusalem were men to worship the Father, 
but when true worshipjxirs were everywhere to worship liim in 
spirit and in truth. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE RESTORATION. 

FROM THE Enter OF CTRU8 TO NEHEHIAR. 

Daniel, Kzra, Nkhrmiah, Esther, }Tao(iai, ZEf'iiAKiAH, Malachi 


SECTIOX I. — THE EXPEDITION OP ZERUBBABEL. 

Tlio several expeditions to Jemsalem— The company of Zerubbabel— Opposition to the 
work of restoration —Reigns of Cambysesand Snierdis— Reign of Darius Hystaspea 
—Completion of the temple— Ilaggai and Zechariah— Intercourse with Jews at 
Babylon— Revolt, capture, and destruction of Babylon. 

The Several Expeditions to Jerusalem. — In the history of 
the restoration of the Jews to their own country, the names of 
three Jewish leaders and of three Persian kings are prominent: — 

1. The first Jewish leader was Zerubbabel, who left Baby- 
lon when Cyrus oanio to the throne, b.c. 535, After an in- 
terval of about twenty years, he was enabled to complete the 
rebuilding of the temple, in the reign of Darius IIystaspes. 

2. Tlie second Jewish leader was Ezra, who went up from 
Babylon aliout eighty years after Zerubbabel, B.a 458, in the 
seventh year of Autaxerxes Longimaxus. He laboured chiefly 
to r<‘store the institutions of Moses. 

3. Tlie third Jewish leader was Nehemiah, who went up 
from Susa, or Shushan, in the twentieth year of the same Arta- 
xerxes,* b.c, 445. Ho rebuilt the wall and set up the gates of 

* A recent writer In the “Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archwology ” (vol 
ii , p. 110) tries to allow that Kara and Nehemlah went up together to Jerusalem, the 
years of Artaxerxes’ reign being computed from different beginnings. But this is alto- 
gether an assumption. 
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Jerusalem, and promoted many reforms. After returning for 
a time to Susa, he paid a second visit to J erusalem ; soon after 
which the prophet Malachi closed the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment. The story of Esther comes in a few years before the 
time of Ezra. 

The Company of ZerubbabeL — As soon as the edict of Cyrus 
was issued, preparations l)egan to bo made for the return of a 
part of the Jews. As Daniel deemed it right to remain at his 
))Ost in Persia, this expedition was intrusted to Zkuubbabel and 
J ESiiUA ; the one, the son of Shealtiel or Salathiel, and there- 
fore representative of the royal family of J udah ; the other, the 
hereditary high priest. Tlie total number of the l)arty was 
about fifty thousand. Most of them were of the tribes of 
Judah, Benjamin, and Levi, but there were a few belonging 
to the ten tribes also. From this time, owing to the pn*- 
dominance of the tribe of Jutlah, the people are known as 
“the Jews.” The only other considerable emigration was that 
which came with Ezra, about eighty years afterwards, amount- 
ing to about six thousand persons. The great mass of the 
exiles, therefore, remained in Chaldaja, Persia, anil Media. By 
remaining in tlie Ea.st, they helpf*d to diffuse the knowledge of 
the true God over Eastern countries, and thus to prepare the 
way for the gospel. It was now that “ the missionary era” of 
the Jews began. From this time they became “a light to 
lighten the Gentiles,” — a witness for God to the ends of the 
eartlL 

Opposition to the Work of Restoration. — The select com- 
pany that followed Zerubbabel must have consisttnl of the most 
earnest, godly, and enterprising members of the captive nation. 
It took them four long montlis to traverse the sevim hundred 
miles Ijetween Babylon and J erusalem. One year after they hail 
reached their country, they began to rebuild the temple. Tlio 
Samaritans (the descendants of the Assyrian colony planted by 
Shalmaneser in the district of Samaria) askeil, but were refused, 
permission to join them in this work ; and, in consequence of 
the refusal, they began to give annoyance and to make oppo- 
sition. Probably it was when he heard of this opposition, that 
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Daniel, in the third year of Cyrus, held the solemn fast of 
which he gives an account in his tenth chapter, and had the 
very remarkable visions of the events that were coming, con- 
tained in the eleventh and twelfth. 

Eeigns of Cainbyses and Smerdis. — Tlie opposition of the 
Samaritans continued during the whole reign of Cyrus, and dur- 
ing the reigns of his successors, Camhyses (called Ahasuerus), 
and Smerdis (called Artaxerxes). Cainbyses was a man or 
violent temper, and was by no means disposed to pay regard 
to religious feelings. It is said of him, that while at war 
with Egypt, he on one occasion collected a number of cats, 
dogs, sheep, and other animals deemed sacred by the Egyp- 
tians, and placed them in front of his army. Tlic Egyptians 
dared not throw a single weapon, through fear of killing any 
of the animals, and Cainbyses gained an easy victory. On 
another occasion, when told by the Egyptians, in explanation 
of a great rejoicing among them, that their god hail shown 
himself to them, he bi'gged to be made acquainted with him; 
and lioing shown the bull Apis, he was so enraged that he 
stabbeil the animal, which was carried woundeil and dying to 
its stable. In the reign of Smerdis (or Artaxerxes) his suc- 
ce.ssor, the enemies of tlie Jews wrote a letter to the king, rep- 
resenting that Jerusalem had always been a rebellious city, 
and that it ought not to be rebuilt. The king, finding that this 
was true, gave a formal order for the sto[>pago of the work of 
restoration, and esiiecially of the restoration of the temple. 

Reign of Darius Hystaspes. — A few months later, Darius 
Hystaspks having come to the Persian throne, the prophets 
Haqoai and Zkciiariaii strongly urged their countrymen to 
resume the work, telling them that a recent drought and 
famine had been sent to punish them for permitting the 
liouse of GckI to lie desolates while they were ornamenting 
theur own dwellings. Tlie work of rebuilding the temple was 
accordingly resumed Thereupon Tatnai, the Persian governor 
of the whole district, visited Jerusalem, and, learning that Cyrus 
had passed an cnlict sanctioning the work, he caused search to 
be made for it, first at Babylon, and afterwards at Achmetha, 
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or Ecbatana, the capital of Media, where Cyrus had probably 
been when it was issued. The edict in question liaving been 
found at Ecbatana, Darius gave orders not only that the work 
should proceed, but that it should bo largely helped from the 
public treasury. 

Completion of the Temple. — ^Tlie building of the temple was 
finished in the sixth year of Darius. After its completion, the 
passover was observed, with singular joy and heartiness. It 
was now about twenty years since the rebuilding of the temple 
had been begun. This gives another date for computing the 
termination of the captivity. From Nebuchadnezzar’s first 
invasion, when Daniel and others were carried off, to the 
issuing of the edict of Cyrus, Avero seventy years ; from the 
utter destruction of Jerusalem and the temple, to the rebuilding 
of the latter, were also seventy years. In other worils, tho 
interval from the beginning of the captivity to the beginning 
of the restoration, Avas the same as that from tho completion of 
tlie captivity to the completion of tlie restoration — seventy 
years. 

Haggai and Zechariah. — Tlie prophecies of Ilaggai and 
Zechariah, which were delivered under Zerubbabol, not only 
stirred up the princes and the people to the duty which they 
Avere neglecting, but threw additional light on tlio coming 
of the Messiah. To comfort thos(‘ who wept over tlio in- 
feriority of tho second temple to tho first, Ilaggai announced 
that the presence of the Branch of JeH.se Avould make tho 
true glory of the latter house greater than that of the former. 
Ilaggai spoke of the INIessiah under the beautiful title, “ Tho 
Desire of all Nations ” — implying that many nations were 
now directing, or wouhl soon direct, their unconscious longings 
to the coming Deliverer. Zechariah’s prophecies of Christ 
are, in some respects, the most remarkable in tlie Old Testa- 
ment. In one of his visions, the Father summons the SAvord 
to awake against the Shepherd, and against the man that 
is his fellow; in another, men are looking in agony on the 
Lord whom they have ])ierced ; in a third, Messiah rides on an 
ass into J erusalem as a conqueror ; and in a fourth, he is king 
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d£ all the earth, and on the very hells of the horses there is 
inscribed holiness unto the Lord.” The divine as well as the 
human nature of Christ, and his office as an atoning Saviour, 
wrere thus very distinctly made known. All truly pious per- 
sons must have been deei)ly interested in these predictions ; and 
3.11 additional bond of attachment to the sacred land of their 
Fathers must have been formed by the knowledge that its build- 
ings and its scenery were to be so closely associated with the 
life of God’s incarnate Son. 

Intercourse with Jews at Babylon. — From Zechariah’s pro- 
phecy, it appears that friendly intercourse continued to be 
maintained between the Jews in Jerusalem and the exiles 
w’ho had remained in Chaldiea. On one occasion, Zeehariah 
sent a sohMun warning to those Jews that yet remained in 
Babylon, and called them to leave that devoted city without 
lelay. It was high time that they should leave Babylon, for 
it was fast approaching its end. It had been most unwilling 
:o bear the yoke of the Persians ; and as the seat of royalty 
iind been removed to Shushan or Susa, in the province of 
Flam or Susiana, the chagrin of the Ba})ylonians was intensa 
They accordingly plottetl a revolt, and, after years of silent 
preparation, carried it into effect in the reign of Darius Hys- 
taspos. Wliile tlu*ir city was being besieged by the Persian 
army, the Babylonians suffered dreadfully from famiiia In 
their extremity, they resolved to massacre the whole of the 
women and children, allowing oidy his favourite wife and one 
Female servant to be spart‘d to each man. The prophecy of 
Isaiah against Babylon was thus fultilled — “Thou that art 
given to pleasures, that dwellest carelessly, that sayest in thine 
heart, I am, and none else beside me; I shall not sit as a 
widow, neither shall I know the loss of children : but these 
two things shall come to tlieo in a moment in one day, the 
loss of children and widowhood ; they shall come upon thee in 
their perfection for the multitude of thy sorceries, and for the 
great abundance of thine enchantments’* (ch. xlviL 8, 9). 

Bovolt, Capture, and Destruction of Babylon. — Darius 
might yet have failed to take the city, but for a stratagem 
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ainl an act of self-sacrifice on tlio part of one of his principal 
officers. Zopyrus, having cut off his nose and his cars, and 
mangled his body, presented himself to the Babylonians, pre- 
tending to have been cruelly treated by his master. The 
Babylonians believed his tale, and gave him the chief command 
of their armies. Zopyrus then gave the city into the hands of 
Darius. Its walls, formerly two hundred cubits high, were 
now lowered to fifty, its hundred gates were removed, its houses 
were given up to launder, and three thousand of the ringleaders 
in the revolt were impaled. This event happened just about 
the time when the J ews were celebrating the completion of tho 
temple. From that hour the glory of Babylon departed. Tho 
])redictions of the Hebrew prophets were fulfilled. The great 
shout arose, “ Babylon is fallen 1” Tho city of Nebucha<lnezzar 
never regained its splendour. Alexander the Great wished to 
make it the capital of his empire, but obstacles arose that put 
an end to his design. Its desolation is now so completo 
that its very site can scarcely be recognizcxl. “ Babylon, tho 
glory of kingdoms, tho beauty of the Chaldees' excellency, shall 
bo as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall 
never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation 
to generation : neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; 
neither shall the shepherds make tlieir fold tluTc. But wild 
beasts of the desert shall lie there ; and their houses shall l>o 
full of doleful creatures ; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs 
shall dance there” (Isa, xiiL 19-21). 


SECrnON II. — THE PERSIAN EMPIRE, FROM DARIUS IIYSTASPES 
TO ARTAXERXES LONOIMANUS. 


Darius’s war with Greece— His character and work —Zoroaster, and the Persian religion 
—His system— Its spread— CJorrupt state of Persian morals— Xerxes, and tlie inva- 
sion of Greece— Artaxorxes Longimanus. 

Darius’s War with Greece. — Soon after the capture of 
Babylon, Darius began a series of wars which brought Asia 
and Europe into contact with each other, and ultimately 
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exercised a memorable influence on the history of the world. 
These were the wars between Persia and Greece. The Greek 
colonies settled on the shores of Asia Minor, often called 
Jonians, having revolted from Persia, were presently joined 
by the mother countries ; and to subdue both, Darius mustered 
a gigantic force by land and sea. His first fleet was wrecked 
at Mount Athos; his second ravaged the Greek isles; while 
an immense army, landing in Euboea, poured down with im- 
petuosity upon Attica. The Athenians met the Persians on 
the plains of Marathon, and, headed by Miltiades, defeated 
them with prodigious slaughter. Darius spent three years in 
vast preparations for a new invasion of Greece, but he was pre- 
vente<l from prosecuting the war by a revolt in Egypt, and soon 
afterwards by his death. The war was continued by Xerxes, 
Jus son and successor. 

His Character and Work. — Darius Ilystaspes was the ablest 
prince that had sat on the throne of Persia. He added a few 
provinces to the Persian empire — India, Thrace, Macedonia, 
and the islands of the Ionian Sea ; so that at his death it 
exttmdtjcl from the Indus to the ./Egeau, and from the steppes 
of Scythia (now Russia) to the cataracts of the Nile. But 
his great ability wa.s exerted chiefly in consolidating his vast 
empire. He divide^l it into twenty satrapies or provinces, 
setting a satrap or governor over each. His revenues wore 
enormous. The province of Babylon alone yieldetl a revenue 
equal to that of a first-class European sovereign. 

Zoroa.8ter, and the Persian Religion. — It was in the reign of 
Darius, acconliiig to some of the best authorities, that the 
famous Zoroaster, the reformer or restorer of the ancient 
Persian religion, flourished. Zoroaster lived in retirement for 
twenty years of his youth, in the El-burz mountains ; in the 
course of which periotl, as his followers declared, he was taken 
up to heaven, and God’s laws were revealed to him there. 
This tradition may have had its origin in the revelation of the 
law of God to Moses on Mount Sinai, a fact vrhich must have 
been well known in Persia at that time through the Jewish 
Scripturea Zoroaster seems to have laboured to restore the 
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ancient religion of the Persians, which had either become 
greatly neglected or had been corrupted by image-worship. 
Sabaism, the worship of images, was the form of religion that 
now contended with Magianism, the ancient religion of the 
Persians. 

His System. — Like the ancient Persians, Zoroaster taught that 
there was one eternal God, but that there were two principles 
or angels in the universe, the one of good, and the other of evil. 
The emblem of the good, Omiuzd, was light; that of the bad. 
Ahriman, was darkness. Between these opposite principles 
there was a contest which would continue till the end of the 
world, but the power of good would ultimately prevail. At 
the day of judgment the followei-s of both would be judged, 
and separated for ever, — the one rewarded and the other 
punish^ Omiuzd was always worshipped in presence of a 
fire, as the cause of light, and especially before the sun, as 
the most perfect fire and the most perfect light in the universe. 
Darkness was held in detestation, as the element of tlio evil 
principle, whose name, it is .said, was written backwards anti 
upside down, thus, uBuiui{y. Many things in the doctrines of 
Zoroa.ster were probably derived from tluj Jewish Scriptures, — 
such as the unity of God, the doctrine of an evil spirit, the 
doctrine of the resurrection and of the last jutlgment, and the 
use of fire or light (as in the Shekinah) as the emblem of Deity. 

Its Spread. — The doctrines of Zoroaster were set forth in the 
Zenda vesta, the sacred book of the Persians. Everywhere, 
when their influence prevaile<l, fire-temples were erected, and 
image-temples were levelled with the ground* As Darius him- 
self mlopted the creed of Zoroaster, and on his death became 
the archimagus or high priest, his religion spread very widely. 
It is still the religion of the descendants of the Persians, a colony 
of whom, called Parsees, exist to this day at Bombay, in India. 

Corrupt State of Persian Morals. — Tlie revival of tho 
Persian religion had little or no effect in purifying tho 
morals of the Persian nation. The manners of the court 

* Thla took place at Babylon ; a number of propheciei were thui fulfilled. See Isa. 
Z3d. 9; Jer. 1. 2; U. 44, 47. &2. 
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were marked by excessive luxury and revolting cruelty. The 
barbarity of the women was frightful, and fills the Persian 
chronicles with the most horrid stories; their character was 
most depraved, and yet their influence was very great. For- 
merly the Persians had been remarkable for the purity and 
simplicity of their manners ; and their children had been taught 
from their childhood to repeat the praises of truth and justice. 
But excessive wealth and prosperity were sapping the founda- 
tions of the ancient virtues, and the nation was sinking into 
that state of utter weakness and corru[)tion in which it was 
when it ultimately fell under the arms of the vigorous and 
high-spirited Greeks. 

Xorxes, and the Invasion of Greece. — The successor of 
Darius on the Persian throne was the celebrated Xerxes, whose 
chief object as king seems to have been to keep up the show 
and state of sovereignty. He is known in history chiefly in 
connection with his invasion of Greece. Herodotus, the Greek 
liistorian, who was born about this time (b.c. 485), says that 
no fewer than five million Persians accompanied him in his 
expedition. It is said by Josephus, and it is very likely, 
that the Jews, who were a numerous body of his subjects, 
furnished their contribution to this mighty host. It was on 
this occasion that tlie Persians were opposed at Tliermopylm 
by Leonidas, one of the kings of Sparta, with only three 
hundred followers, who drove back the mighty mass again and 
again, till, after they had slain twenty thousand of them, they 
were betrayed and cut to pieces. The Persian fleet was 
defeated by that of the Greeks at Salaniis, under the cele- 
brated Themistocles, Xerxes himself, from an elevated head- 
land, witnessing the destruction of his magnificent armada. 

*' A king sat on the rocky brow 
That looks on sea-born Salamis ; 

And men in nations lay below, 

And ships in thousands ;—aU were his. 
lie counted them at break of day ; 

And when the sun sot, where were they?" 

The king was glad to return to Persia, leaving behind him his 
general, Mardonius, who fared little better than his royal master. 
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On one and the same day the Persians were defeated by land 
at Platiea in Bcootia, and by soa at Mycale in Asia Minor. 
From this time no Persian army ever crossc<l the Hellespont 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. — Xerxes was succeeded by his son, 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, whose reign lasted for the long period 
of forty-one years. He was called Longimanus from the length 
of his hands, which is said to have been such that when he 
stood erect they reached to his knees. 


SECTION III. STORY OP ESTHER. 

Uncertainty as to the Ahasuerus of Esther— City and palace of Susa— Esther and 
Hordecai— Condition of the Jews in the Persian empire— Influence of Esther and 
Mordecai with the king. 

Uncertainty as to the Ahasuerus of Esther. — It is generally 
believed that the king of Persia who married Esther the 
Jewess, and who is called Aha.suerus in tlie Book of Esther, 
was Xerxes. The supposition is supported by .several con- 
siderations, including, it is said, some recent discoveries among 
the monuments at Susa. The name of Xerxes^ queen, as given 
by the Greek writers, was Amestris; in which some find a 
resemblance to Vashti, and others, with greater probability, 
to Esther. The historical character of the Book of Esther ha.s 
been called in question by some critics, owing to the apparently 
unnatural description of the events, and the absence of all cor- 
roboration from other sources. But the character of Xerxes, 
which was capricious and foolish, especially in his later years, 
explains the peculiarities of the narrative ; and the known fact 
that the records of the Persian empire belonging to this time 
are extremely scanty, accounts for the silence of other historiea 
The picture of Persian manners in Esther is remarkably correct. 

City and Palace of Susa. — In the Book of Esther we find 
the king of Persia living in extraordinary splendour in his 
palace at Shushan or Susa. This city was situated in the 
province of Elam or Susiana, in a mountainous part of the 
province, presenting far bolder scenery than could have been 
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found either at Nineveh or at Babylon. Tlie province is 
watered by several riverb, tliat rush down from the Zagros 
mountains on tlic cast, often pa.ssiiig througli narrow, rocky 
defiles, and forming scenes of pictures(|ue beauty. Among 
the rivers of Susiana was the Eulseus or Ulai, on whose seques- 
tered banks Daniel .saw liis vision of the ram and the he-goat, 
and had his first conversation with the angel Gabriel. A vast 
mound of ruins, still bearing the name of Shush, examined by 8ir 
W. F. Williams and Mr. Loftus, was found to contain the ruins 
of the great hall of the palace of Susa, a magnificent building, 
313 feet long and 2-11 feet broad.* The first chapter of Esther 
si)ccifies “pillars of marble” among the prominent features of 
this magnificent [»alac(j ; and now it is found that the hall must 
have contained “several magnificent groups of columns,” elabo- 
rately carved, the capitals representing in some cases leaves of 
j>alm and lotus, and in others the figure of the half-bull, a 
favourite oriiamont for capitals at Nineveh its well as at Susa. 
If it was this magnificent hall that was titled up for Ahasuerus’s 
feast — with “ hangings of white, green, and blue, fastened with 
cords of fine linen and purple to silver rings and pillars of 
marble, with beds of gold and silver, ui)on a pavement of red 
and blue and white and black marble” — the wdiole scene must 
have been one of the most inagniticent ever beheld, even by 
Oriental eyes. 

Esther and Mordecai. — ^The facts recorded in the Book of 
Esther are — the disgrace and removal of Queen Vashti, in con- 
sequence of her refusal to appear at the king’s banquet; the 
elevation of Esther, a Jewish maiden, to the dignity, first of 
concubine, then of (lueeii to Ahasuerus ; the refusal of Mor- 
decai, Esther’s relation, to do obeisance to Hamaii the Agagite, 
or Amalekitc, chief minister of the king ; the exterminating 
edict against the Jew’s obtained by Haman ; the defeat of the 
plot by the efforts of Mordecai, aided by queen Esther ; the 
disgrace and execution of Haman ; and the escape and triumph 
of the Jews. In this book, all these events are recorded with 

^ See Loftni's TraTels and Researches m Chaldtea and Susiana; also Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible art SAiu\aa 
( 60 »O 
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that charming candour and beautiful simplicity which always 
characterize the narratives of the Bible. The crisis was one of 
the most alarming that had ever occurred ; the unalterable 
nature of the decrees of the Medcs and Persians made the 
plot doubly dangerous. Had it succeeded, the Jewish race 
would have been totally exterminated in J udiea as well as in 
other countries, and the Church of the living Gotl would have 
been swept from the face of the earth. The protecting arm 
of God was never more plainly or signally made bare, not 
even in the destruction of Pharaoh or the catastrophe of 
Sennacherib, than it was on this memorable occasion. It 
became apparent once more that the promise to Abraham was 
true — “ I will bless them that bless thee, and curse him that 
curseth thee.** 

Condition of the Jews in the Persian Empire. — Much light 
is thrown by the Book of Esther on the condition of the 
Jews throughout the Persian empire. We may observe*, 
that it had now become common to call the children of Israel 
by the name of “Jews** (Esther ii. 5); also, that they were 
now dispersed through the one hundred and twenty -seven 
provinces of the Persian empire, from the Indus to Ethiopia 
(iii. 8) ; still, that they retained their national laws and usages, 
and continued a separate people (iii. 8) ; that they had many 
enemies (ix. 1) ; that they contributed such a sum to the royal 
revenue that 10,000 talents of silver, equal to X2, 000, 000 
sterling, was offered as an equivalent (iii. 9) ; that they were 
so numerous as to be able, in Susa alone, to slay eight hundred 
of their enemies in two days, and throughout the whole empire 
seventy-five thousand (ix. 6, 15, 16) ; and that many of the 
subjects of the great king became proselytes to their religion 
(viii 17). 

Influence of Esther and Mordecai with the King. — The 

fact of a Jewess being queen, and a Jew prime minister (for 
Mordecai became next to king Ahasuerus), must have operated 
greatly in favour of the Jews. It is extremely probable that 
Mordecai and Esther continued to employ their influence with 
the king in favour both of their religion and of their people. 
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The king himself was a follower of Zoroaster, and did not 
embrace the Jewish religion; but the respectful manner in 
which he spoke of the God of the Jews, and the favour which 
his successor showed to Ezra and Nehemiah, may have resulted 
from the influence of Esther and MordecaL 


SECTION IV. — LABOURS OP EZRA. 

Ezra and hla company— State of Jerusalem— Ezra edits and arranges the Scriptures— 
Synagogues and synagogue worship — Origin of tradition: the Mishna, the 
Oemara, and the Talmud. 

Ezra and His Oomi>any. — It was in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus that Ezra set out for Jerusalem, 
with a company in all of six or seven thousand soula Eighty 
years had now elapsed since Zerubbabel and his company 
had returned to the holy city, so that he and most of those 
who had accompanied him must now have l)een dead. Ezra 
was a descendant of the high priest Seraiah, whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar had put to (h‘ath at the capture of Jerusalem. His 
chief object in returning was to reestablish fully and firmly 
the laws of Moses, — a task for which his talents and train- 
ing, as a ready scribe in the law, abundantly qualified him. 
Fortified by a strong decree of the king, in which he ex- 
tolled the God of Israel as the God of heaven, Ezra set 
out from Babylon. He assembled his company at the river 
Ahava (supimsiul to be the motlern Hit, on the Euphrates, 
due east of Damascus), proclaimed a fast there, and with his 
people earnestly called on God for protection and blessing. 
Four months were occupied in crossing the desert Besides 
carrying with them a multitude of gold and silver vessels, Ezra 
and his friends had an order from the king authorizing the local 
treasurers of the imperial revenue to ]my him what was neces- 
sary for his sacred mission. 

State of JerusaleiiL — On arriving at Jerusalem he found, to 
his great distress, that his people had paid no regard to the law 
which prohibited their marriage with idolaters, and that the 
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very princes had been foremost in forming these unhallowed 
connections. In the deepest humiliation of spirit, Ezra deplored 
their offence to the Lord ; and, to his great relief, found soon 
afterwards that the spirit of contrition had taken hold of the 
offenders. Measures were then devised for separating them 
from their idolatrous wives and for restoring the ])urity of the 
law of Moses. 

Ezra Edits and Arranges the Scriptures. — Besides this 
important piece of reform, Ezra took a prominent part in 
another service, of the most valuable kind, with which his 
name will ever be honourably associated. This was the arrang- 
ing, editing, and publishing the Book of the Law, or the 
canon of Scripture. It appears, from various notices, that up 
to this time copies of the Law were very scarce among the J ews. 
Now that the people had returned from Babylon, they would 
not only be scarce, but to many the language in which the Law 
was written would hardly be intelligible. Ezra’s first care was 
to read the Law publicly in the presence of the people ; and as 
he read he explained the meaning in the ordinary dialect of the 
day. In editing the Scriptures, Ezra substituted for the old 
Hebrew character, hitherto used, the better formed and finished 
letters of the Chaldee alphabet. The old character was pre- 
served among the Samaritans, and is still to be seen in a very 
old co{)y of the Pentateuch, treasured by a small remnant of 
that people now residing at Nablous or Shechem. 

Synagogues and Synagogue Worship. — Some of the changes 
thus introduced by Ezra were of the utmost practical im- 
portance. The full acquaintance with the Word of God, 
which the Jewish people were now enabled to acquire, must 
have tended greatly to discourage idolatry, and to promote that 
devotedness to the letter at lea.st of the Law for which they 
now became so eminent. Out of the arrangements which 
Ezra began, two things arose that had ultimately a very 
great influence, partly for good and partly for evil. One of 
these was the institution, or restoration, of synagogues and 
synagogue worship ; the other, the system of traditions. Al- 
though from early times there must have been local gatherings 
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for worship, it does not appear that before the Captivity these 
had assumed tlie form of the synagogue. But after the Cap- 
tivity, synagogues were set up in every direction, for the read- 
ing of the Law, for cxliortation, and for prayer. The reading and 
expounding of the Law now became a regular profession, and it 
was not confiiKid to the prie.sts, or even to the tribe of Levi. 
]^y tlie “lawyers” (as the members of that profession were 
called) the written Word was expounded and supplemented 
wlierev(‘r it seein(*d obscure or d(‘fective. 

Origin of Tradition : the Mishna, the Gemara, and the 
Talmud.- (Gradually the notion gained ground that besides the 
written Law there was an oral I.iaw, which God liad communi- 
cated to the fathers, but which was not recorded, the know- 
ledge of which could be obtained and preserved only by 
tradition. This constituted the “ tradition of the elders,” 
in connection with w’hich our Lord often showed so great 
and so Just indignation, in the middle of the second cen- 
tury after Christ, Babhi Judah, the son of Simeon, a cele- 
brated doctor, collected these traditions, and committed them 
to writing. The book in which they were collected was called 
the Mishiia. Coniinontaries on the Mishna have been written 
by learned rabbis : the commentary alone is called the Gemara, 
and the commentary and Mishna together the Talmud. The 
Babylonian Talnuul, or the Talmud compiled by the Chaldajan 
Jews, is a work in twelve folio volumes. Out of this vast 
mass of tradition the real spirit of the Law and the Prophets 
has been almost entirely eliminated. 


SECTION V. — REFORMS OF NEHEMIAH. 

Ncheniiah’s family and office — His first visit to Jerusalem— Effects of his labours— 
llis rotiirn : importance of his services — The royal family of Judali — Malachi and 
his prophecy. 

Nehemiah's Family and Office. — Tliirteen years after Ezra 
arrived at Jerusalem, the fir.st of two visits was paid to it by 
one who became a most zealous helper in the work of refer- 
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mation, — the distinguished Neiiemiaii. Nehcmiah’s father 
appears to have been one of the J ews who rose to wealth and 
distinction under the king of Persia : probably he resided in 
Shushan, where Nehemiah rose to the office of cup-bearer, — 
an office which was deemed highly honourable and influential, 
and which was also, doubtless, extremely lucrative. 

His First Visit to Jerusalem. — Nehemiah, being very desir- 
ous to visit the city of his fathers, succeeded in obtaining 
from Artaxerxes a limited leave of absence for that purpose. 
He was a man of singular faith, courage, and enterprise, — one 
to whom no undertaking seemed difficult, because he always 
realized the presence of God in connection with it. lie was 
a worthy member of the old line of Hebrew “believers;” one 
whose character was cast in the same mould as that of the 
Joshuas and Calebs, the Baraks and Gideons, the Davids 
and Jehosha[)hats of other days. Coming to Jerusalem, he 
found its walls dilapidated; but, by great exertion, ho suc- 
ceeded in getting them built up within the singularly short 
period of fifty-two days. 

Effects of His Labours. — Nehemiah was much annoyed in 
his operations by certain of his Samaritan neighbours, amohg 
whom Sanballat the Horonite, Geshem the Arabian, and 
Tobiah the Ammonite were notorious. Still, full of faith 
in the protection of God, he continued his work. By his 
extraordinary energy and holy courage, ho reformed many 
glaring abuses, and persuaded the people to enter into a 
national covenant binding them to the faithful service of God. 
His disinterestedness was so great, that all the time he acted as 
governor he drew no salary from the State. At length the 
twelve years, within which he had promised to return to Persia, 
being exhausted, he resumed his duties at the court of Susa. 
(Compare Neh. ii 1-6, and xiii. 6, 7.) 

His Return: Importance of His Services. — During his 
absence there was a painful relapse into many of the irregu- 
larities from which he had recovered the people. After a 
time he came back to Jerusalem, and found too palpable evi- 
dence of the unfaithfulness of the high priest. Among other 
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things, Tobiah the Ammonite, with whom the high priest was 
intimate, had got a chamber fitted up for him in the courts of 
the house of God. Nehemiah promptly put a stop to this 
profanation. In consequence of this proceeding, Manasseh, a 
grandson of the high priest, who had married the daughter of 
Sanballat, went off to Samaria, and there, it is said, began on 
Mount Gerizim, in a temple built for him by Sanballat, the 
schismatic worship which continued to be maintained there in 
the times of our Lord. Nehemiah laboured successfully to 
reform abuses arising from the contraction of marriage with 
neighbouring idolaters. He took full advantage of his position, 
and of what seemed to be the necessities of the times, to insist, 
even by force, on the observance of the Mosaic law. Not- 
withstanding, he left behind him a very noble example, — the 
example of one whom neither wealth, nor a Persian court, nor 
the service of a Persian king, had made in the slightest degree 
unmindful of his country or unfaithful to his God. Both he 
and Ezra contributed greatly to the preservation of the true 
religion in troublous and dangerous times. 

The Royal Family of Judah. — It is remarkable that the 
royal family of Judah slips wholly out of view in the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. The line of Zerubbabel had not failed, 
but ]^rol)ably his descendants lacked the energy and courage 
needed in those times for a kingly position ; and amid the 
troubles of the period, it was deemed uimecessary to keep up 
a form which had become lifeless and effete. But the genea- 
logical records continued to be preserved ; and when the great 
Son of David did at last appear, there was no difficulty in 
showing his descent. The royal line fell into greater and 
greater obscurity ; till at length its representative was found 
in the humble condition of a carpenter, working in one of the 
most despised towns of Palestine. 

Malachi and His Prophecy. — In the time of Nehemiah, or 
soon after, the last notes of the voice of prophecy sounded 
from the lips of Malachi. The sins and abuses rebuked 
by that prophet were, many of them, the same as Nehemiah 
had laboured to correct. Malachi reproves the priests for 
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violating the marriage covenant and separating from their 
lawful wives. He reproves the people also for their heartless- 
ness and carelessness in the service of God. He foretells the 
advent of a sifting time, when a vast diiference should be 
made between the faithful and the faithless worshipper. He 
lays down very clearly the retribution of a future state. He 
announces a forerunner who would go before the Lord in the 
spirit and power of Elijah. He frowns on the pride that was 
now too apparent in connection with the worship of Go<l. From 
the tenor of his prophecy it ayipeai'S that persons of vital godli- 
ness were not numerous in his day ; but such as there were 
found much pleasure in speaking one to anothf'r ; and, to com- 
pensate for the reproach which they seem to have einlured at 
the hand of man, the promise was given them — “ They shall be 
mine, saith the Lord, in the day when 1 make up my jewels.” 


SECTION VI. CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 

pERdTA and Grerce; At war— -Eminent Oreek«»— Decay. Euyi*t: A Persian province. 
PiKKNiciA and Caktiiaok: A king of Tyre— Maritime enterprise of (Carthago 
Rome: Patricians and plebeians: petty wars. Ini>i\ and Chins ; Rrahininism - 
Buddliism— Con f uci us. 

Persia and Greece, 

At War. — The celebrated war between these two countries, 
which (as already mentioned) Darius began and Xerxes con- 
tinued, was prosecuted also by Artaxerxes Longimanus. Hut 
his success was not greater than that of his predeces.sors hail 
been. Indeed, the losses which he sustained in thi'. Greek wars 
were so serious, that ho was glad to conclude a peace, on terms 
not very favourable to Persia, fifty-one years after the beginning 
of the war. In the early part of the reign of Artaxerxes, 
Themistocles, the Athenian commander who had vanquished 
the Persians at Salamis, having, through jealousy, been banished 
from his own country, threw himself on the hospitality of the 
great king, and lived a short time at Susa. He was commanded 
by the king to head an army which was to be sent to ravage the 
Athenian territory ; but, rather than consent to fight against 
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his own country, he put an end to his life by drinking his own 
blood. His position was, in some respects, analogous to that of 
king David at Gath ; but the pagan knew not that God who 
extricated his Hebrew servant from the difficulty of his position. 
After Artaxorxes, the Persian throne was occupied by his son 
Xerxes II. ; who was succeeded by Darius Nothus. The glory 
of the great empire of Cyrus was now declining. 

Eminent Greeks. — Among other eminent Greeks who flour- 
ished about this time were Cimon, son of Miltiades, distinguished 
as a commander ; Pericles, the greatest of Athenian statesmen, 
under whom Athens attained a splendour that made her the 
wonder and the envy of all Greece ; Phidias, the celebrateil 
sculptor, and a host of distinguished artists ; Simonides and 
Pindar, eminent lyric poets ; H^schylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides, distinguished dramatists ; and Herodotus, who has re- 
ceived a title due really to Moses — ^The Father of History. In 
short, this was one of the most brilliant j>erio<.ls of Grecian 
history, whether regard be had to the success of arms or to the 
triumphs of mind. It was during the reign of Artaxerxes that 
Socrates was gathering the materials of his philosophy, — per- 
haps getting .some glimpses, through Jews, or through those 
who had been instructed by Jews, of that divine wisdom which 
sometimes glimmei's among his thoughts, like pearls in the 
depths of the .sea. Plato, too, began to flourish in this perioil ; 
and, in his extensive travels in search of knowledge, he may 
have met with persons who had been taught from above the 
immortality of the soul. 

Decay. — But all the progress of Greece in science, philosophy, 
and the arts, did not in any degree lessen the neeil for that super- 
natural revelation which Go<l had been making, and was still 
further to make, on the soil of Palestine. Indeed, while Athens 
was at the height of its glory, the seeds of its ruin were already 
sown. About this time began the Pelopoimesian War. It raged 
at first between the two great rival States of Greece — Athena 
and Sparta ; but the flames soon caught hold of the other States. 
At last, Athens was taken by the Spartans, and its glory de- 
parted. Through the endless contests of this period, the way 
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was prepared for the republics of Greece falling, first under 
Philip king of Macedon, a country in the more remote part of 
Greece, that had been little heard of till his time j and then under 
his son Alexander. Alexantler of Macedon Avas the prince of 
Grecia” with whom the visions of Daniel had connected so many 
great events. 

Egypt. 

A Persian Province. — Reference has already been made to the 
leading events in the history of Egypt Cambyses invaded and 
conquered it, and reduced it to the state of a Persian province, 
appointing a satrap over it Once and again Egypt attempted 
to shake off the Persian yoke; but, until the reign of Darius II., 
with little success. The Persians seem to have been very severe 
against the priests, whose privileges they abridged very greatly; 
and the rebellions which happened from time to time occurrctl 
partly by their instigation, and partly by that of the Athenians. 
Egypt’s fame for wisdom and for learning continuetl to attract 
illustrious strangers, Lycurgus and Solon, the great legislators 
of Greece, had both drunk formerly from the fountains of 
Egyptian lore; and now two eminent Grecian philosophers, 
Pythagoras and Plato, came to it for the like purpose. It is 
very remarkable how many of the great minds, that in ancient 
times exerted a striking influence on the world, received part 
of their mental education in Egypt. 

Phoenicia and Carthage. 

A King of Tyre. — Seventy years after Tyre had lieen besieged 
by Nebuchadnezzar, it was restored to its former privileges by 
Darius, and allowed to have a king of its own. This boon 
was an acknowledgment of the valuable aid the Tyrians had 
rendered to Darius, in fitting out ships to enable him to con- 
tend with the navy of Athena The prophecy of Isaiah thus 
received its fulfilment ; ** It shall come to pass after the end of 
seventy years that the liord will visit Tyre, and she shall turn 
to her hire.’* 

Maritime Enterprise of Oarthage. — The Carthaginians were 
remarkable for their maritime enterprise, and seem about this 
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time to have become acquainted with Britain. According to a 
fragment preserved by an ancient writer, Himilcon, a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Carthage, conducted a fleet with settlers 
from that city; and, having passed through the Pillars of 
Hercules, reached “The Holy Island, which lies expanded on 
the sea, and is peopled by the Hibernian race. At hand, 
it is added, lies the island of Albion. In the West, Carthage 
was now the dominating power, as Persia was in the East 
Her trade and her conquests extended over a great part of 
western Europe and northern Africa To a great extent 
Carthage must have spread over the West the worship of Baal 
and Ashtoreth, by which Syria had been so much defiled. Her 
intense desire to secure the island of Sicily began now to in- 
volve her in long and serious wars, which ultimately brought 
her into contact with the Romans, and ended in her utter ruin. 

Rome. 

Patricians and Plebeians : Petty Wars.— Tlie Tarquins were 
expelled from Rome, the kingly government abolished, and 
that of consuls substituted, about the time w hen the temple 
at Jerusalem was completed by Zerubbabel. The banishment 
of Coriolanus happened near the time of Xerxes* invasion 
of Greece ; and Cincinnatus was appointed dictator w'hile Ezra 
was preparing to return to Jerusalem. Soon afterwards, the 
decemviri were appointed, and the law s of the Ten Tables com- 
pilccL This j>eriod of Roman history is characterized chiefly 
by two things : — a keen internal struggle between the patricians 
and plebeians, or the nobles and the people — the latter striv- 
ing to reduce the power and privileges of the former; and 
a scries of petty wars with neighbouring states, which de- 
veloped the military genius of the Romans, and trained them 
in arms for their world-wdde contests. But no one could have 
dreamt as yet of the mighty influence to be wielded over the 
world by the people that were now perpetually bickering about 
agrarian laws and popular rights ; nor could it have been fore- 
seen how all the aggressions they were now making on neigh- 
* 8m Hmioq’s Historical Researches. 
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bouring states were ultimately to contribute to the setting up 
of the great kingdom of Messiah — the kingdom of meekness, 
peace, and love. 

India and Chiva. 

Brahminism. — Although neither India nor China comes into 
vital contact with Bible history, it is instructive to note the 
phases and fortune of religion in these countries; for in them 
we see the human soul engaged in feeling after God, and the 
results of their search throw light on the need of a revtdation. 
In India, the religion of Brahma had been established early by 
the Aryan invaders of the wild primitive races — a i-eligion origi- 
nally founded on the doctrine of one 8u])rcme Being diffused as 
a spirit through all being — a system of pantheism, in fact. But 
in the course of time this doctrine had Ijeeii much corrupted, 
and polytheism, idol-worship, and caste had become everywhere 
])revalent. It was held that the Deity amused himself by 
illusory appearances, manifesting himself in various forms; aucl 
that all things that exist, and all living creatures, are but 
emanations from him, and are ultimately to bo absorbed into 
him. A priesthoo<l, possessing great influence in the country, 
presided over the Brahminical religion ; the principles of which 
were contained in sacred books called Yedas, and especially in 
the Rig-Veda, or Hymn-Book, the oldest and most esteemed of 
them all. 

Buddhism. — About the time of the captivity in Babylon, 
Brahminism had become so idolatrous and corrupt that a great 
reformation of it was attempted. A young prince of the 
Aryan tribe of Sakyas, named Gautama, devoted himself to this 
undertaking. He is often known as Sakya Mouni — that is, 
the Recluse of Sakya ; or sis Buddha — that is, the Enlightened. 
Turning with utter dissatisfaction from the external ism and 
idolatry of Brahminism, Sakya concluded that true happiness 
lay in the conquest of all our desires ; that that should be the 
aim of every one ; and that when it was a-ccomplished the soul 
would be absorbed in God, and would lose all consciousness of 
self. Sakya had many admirable precepts, and in his own cswo 
he attained a remarkable mesisure of virtue. Buddhism, as his 
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system was called, was adopted by the Hindu people ; but about 
the eighth century of the Christian era, whether from its having 
become corrupt, or from its being persecuted by the Brahmins, 
it was driven from India. It established itself in Tibet, Cey- 
lon, China, and other Eastern countries, and at this day it is 
the religion of a great part of the human family. Weighed in 
the balances, however, it is obviously wanting; wanting in 
power to give peace and true rest in God to the individual soul, 
except by a process of absorption ; and wanting in power to act 
as the preserving salt of communities. 

Confucius. — In China, Confucius was a contemporary of Sakya 
Mouni. He too tried to reform Tauism, or the national faith, 
chiefly by means of a purer moral code. To this day the 
reverence paid to Confucius amounts to idolatry. But the 
state of China, and especially the position and treatment of 
women and female children, to speak of no other considerations, 
furnishes proof that Confucius was not more successful than 
Buddha in revealing a way for man to the favour and the 
moral image of God. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


INTERVAL BETWEEN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AND THE NEW. 

FROM THE TIME OF NEHKMIAH TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


SECTION I. — PALESTINE UNDER THE PERSIANS : 

TO B.C. 333. 

Historical chasm : Josephus : the Apocrypha— Six sections of the period— The Persian 
period— Events in Greece : Pelojionnesian War— Rise of Alexander of Macedon— 
Intellectual glory of Athens. 

Historical Chasm : Josephus : the Apocrypha. — A great 
historical chasm, about four hundred years in length, stretches 
between the close of the Old Testament history and the com- 
mencement of the New. During all that time there was neither 
prophet nor inspired writer among the Jews. Our knowledge 
of what took place among them is derived from the writings of 
Josephus,* from some of the books of the Apocrypha,! and 
from the notices of Greek and Latin historians. Though no 
further development of revealed religion took place during 

* Josephus was a Jew of distinguished rank, born at Jemsalern, a.d. 37, and latterly 
a partisan of the Romans in their wars with the Jews. His work, “The History of the 
Jewish War,” gives an account of the nation from b.c. 170 to his own time. Having 
removed to Rome, he published in Greek, a.d. 03, his “ Antiquities of the Jews,'*— a 
complete history from the creation, designed to correct the many misrepresentations of 
the Jews current in the Roman empire. Josephus was given to exaggeration, desiring 
to make his nation appear as great as possible. 

t The Apocrypha is a collection of books written during the captivity and the interval 
between the Old Testament and the New, and relating to the events that happened about 
that time. There is ample evidence that none of its books belong to the canon of 
inspired Scripture. Some of them have scarcely the amount of credibility due to ordi- 
nary histories ; but from many of them a considerable amount of useful information 
may be obtained. 
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these four centuries, they constituted a very memorable period 
in general history. They witnessed the fall of the Persian 
empire, the rise and fall of the Macedonian, and the rise of the 
Homan. The seat of empire passed over from Asia to Europe ; 
and the foundation was laid of those vast social changes which 
have so greatly raised the western and depressed the eastern 
and more ancient countries of the globe. 

Six Sections of the Period. — In sketching this long and im- 
portant period, we shall, as heretofore, follow the thread of 
Jewish history, glancing right and left, as we proceed, at the 
leading nations that crowd the stage. The history of Palestine 
may be divided into six sections, corresponding to the diflferent 
masters whose sway it owned. 

1. The Persians were its nominal masters to the year 
RC. 333. 

2. Alexander the Grf4AT conquered it in that year, and 
was its master for ten yeara 

3. On his death (b.c. 323) it fell, after a long contest, under 
the Ptolemys, or Macedonian kings of Egypt, and so remained 
for more than a hundred years, to B.c. 204. 

4. Then it camo under the rule of the Macedonian kingdom 
of Syria, till it was set free by the Maccabees, b.c. 163. 

6. It was ruled by the Maccabees for another century, till — 

6. The Roman general Pompey conquered it (rc. 63), and 
made it tributary to the great mistress of the world. 

The Persian Period. — For a considerable time after the days 
of Nehemiah the Persians continued masters of Judaea; but 
during their rule nothing of much interest happened in Pales- 
tine. The country was annexed to the satrapy of Syria, but 
was allowed to be governed by the J ewish high priests, acting 
under the Syrian satraps. The office of high priest became a 
great object of ambition, and in consequence several disgraceful 
contests for it took place. Jeshua, a brother of Jonadab the 
high priest, endeavoured to secure the honour for himself, but 
he was slain by Jonadab in the temple. For this scandalous 
act a heavy fine was imposed upon the Jews by the Persian 
governor. 
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Events in Greece : Peloponnesian War. — Meanwhile, in 
Greece, the Peloponnesian War had been brought to an end 
by the triumph of the Spartans and the humiliation and fall 
of Athens. Though partially restored afterwards, Athens 
never again rose to its former influence and splendour. Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon was now on the throne of Persia; and the 
early part of his reign was signalized by an attempt of his 
younger brother Cyrus to obtain the sce])tre. Cyrus was de- 
feated and slain near Babylon; and a body of ten thousand 
Greeks, who assisted him, had to make their retreat along the 
Tigris, and through the wilds of Armenia, until they reached 
the Black Sea. Of this celebrated retreat, an interesting ac- 
count, well known to classical scholars, was written by Xeno- 
phon, the Greek historian, who conducted the expedition. It 
is interesting to observe that the march of the ten thousand lay 
through the districts that formed the cradle of the human race, 
embracing, perhaps, the very land of Eden. 

Else of Alexander of Macedon. — War continued to rage 
between the Greeks and the Persians for many years, till 
at length j>eace was concluded. But the power of the Spar- 
tans, which had }^redominated in Greece since the fall of 
Athens, was now destined to be overthrown. First at Leuctra, 
and again at Mantinea, they were defeated by the Thebans, 
under Epaminondas. The Theban supremacy was of short 
duration. At Cheronsea, Philip of Macedon overthrew the 
combined forces of the Thebans and the Athenians, and made 
himself master of Greece. After this, Philip, having got him- 
self appointed captain-general of all Greece, was preparing for 
a great war with Persia, when his life and reign were cut short 
by his assassination. His son Alexander was only twenty years 
of age when he succeeded him. The weapon with which the 
Persian empire was to be broken to pieces was now prepared. 
The mighty he-goat, that had been seen two hundred years 
before in Daniel’s vision on the banks of the Ulai, was advanc- 
ing from the west to overturn the two-horned ram, — the vast 
but now tottering Medo- Persian empire. 

Intellectual Glory of Athens. — When we take a glance at 
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Athens during this period, we find the lustre of its literature 
and philosophy remaining, after the loss of military and 
political preeminence. Thucydides has published his history 
of the Peloponnesian War, — a work still unrivalled among 
historical compositions. In spite of the ridicule of the come- 
dian Aristophanes, the influence of Socrates makes itself 
felt for half a century after his death, in a whole host of 
philosophers who adopt liis views. Xenophon, his pupil, 
is keeping alive the fame and opinions of Socrates by the 
publication of his “ Apology,” besides delighting his country- 
men with his own historical and other works. Diogenes, the 
Cynic philosopher, becomes the talk, first of Athens, then of 
Corinth, partly for his strange habits, — living in a tub, rolling 
in hot sand in summer, and embracing statues covered with 
snow in winter j and partly for his austere, or, as it was called, 
cynical philosophy. Hippocrates, a native of Cos, introduces 
a new era in medical science, and, travelling in different coun- 
tries, spreads his views over many lands. By-and-by Aristotle, 
a native of Stagira in Macedonia, a pupil of Plato, and the 
tutor of the young prince Alexander of Macedon, becomes one 
of the great men of Athens. By his influence on Alexander, 
by his lectures and instructions in the city, and by his writings, 
which embrace logic, philosophy, natural history, politics, and 
art — in short, the whole circle of the sciences — Aristotle lays 
the foundation of an empire more remarkable than Alexander's, 
and acquires a dominion over the world of mind beyond that of 
any other mere man. At the time when Philip of Macedon is 
striving for supremacy in Greece, Athens resounds with the 
philippics of his great adversary, Demosthenes, the greatest of 
Athenian orators; while ^schines, the rival of Demosthenes, 
strains all his powers to commend the cause of the Macedonian. 
Yet amid all this intellectual life and brilliancy, the moral and 
spiritual darkness of Greece and of the world continues almost 
unbroken. Some, who held more enlightened views on religious 
questions than the rest, are afraid to divulge them ; many, like 
Socrates, are longing for more light; but, for the most part, 
scepticism and superstition divide the empire of the soul. 

( 698 ) 25 
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SECTION n. PALESTINE UNDER ALEXANDER; 

B.C. 333 TO 323. 

Alexander’s career; Greece, Persia, Tyre— Jerusalem ; Alexandria— Destruction of the 
Persian empire : death of Alexander— Hla character— Ills partiality for the Jews: 
their missionary inflaonco. 

Alexander’s Career : Greece, Persia, Tyre. — It was iu u.c. 
335 that Alexander began his memorable twelve yearns reign. 
After quelling attempts at rebellion in Macedonia, he entered 
Greece, and defeated the Thebans in several decisive engagements. 
Passing over into Asia, he encountered and defeated the forces 
of Darius, in the memorable battles of Granicus in Mysia, and 
Issus in Cilicia. Proceeding towards Egypt, which liad long 
been in a troubled condition, he passed through Syria and 
Palestine. Tyre withstood him for several months, but at last 
fell, being reached by a remarkable mole which he constructed, 
between the ruins of the old city on the mainland and the 
modern city on the adjacent island. 

Jerusalem : Alexandria. — Alexander then marched to J cru- 
Salem. There is a tradition, that, as lie apjiroachcd the 
city, he was met by a proces,sioii of jiriests in thoir robes 
of office, and that the impression made on him was such, 
that he spared the city and granted favourable terms to the 
Jewa It is quite likely that the priests showed him the 
prophedes of Daniel, which foretold his conquests; and this 
may be the explanation of the story, that when he saw the high 
priest, he recognized in him the person who had told him in a 
dream that he should conquer the world. From Jerusalem ho 
proceeded to Egypt, which he rapidly subdued ; and while there 
be founded the city of Alexandria, which still bears bis name. 

Bestruction of the Feisian Empire : Death of Alexander. — 
Returning to Asia, Alexander encountered Darius in the plains 
of Assyria, and in the battle of Arbela, not far from the 
ancient Nineveh, gave its death-blow to the Persian empire, 
which had subsisted about two hundred years. Not content 
with the limits of that mighty domain, he pushed eastward 
into India; and had not his Macedonians positively refused to 
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go further, he would have penetrated far beyond the countries of 
the Indus. He was occupied with various new projects, when 
he died at Babylon, of a fever brought on or aggravated by drink- 
ing to excess at a banquet. He was only thirty -two years of age. 

His Oharacter. — The early training of Aristotle is believed 
to have had some good effects on Alexander. Though his 
character was disfigured by great faults, his career was some- 
what more noble than that of most conquerors. He aimed at 
civilizing the countries which he conquered, and especially at 
infusing the vigour and enterprise of the West into the in- 
dolent and luxurious East. But there was no one able to wield 
the mighty sceptre that dropped from his dying hand, and all 
his plans and projects died with himself. The he-goat from the 
west thus fulfilled his destined work, — smote the ram with the 
two horns, cast him to the ground, and stamped upon him ; but 
that was all. It was reserved for another King to set up the only 
kingdom that could not be moved, and to spread over the globe 
a purer light and a higher civilization than those of Macedonia. 

His Partiality for the Jews : their Missionary Influence.-^ 
Alexander the Great s(‘ems to have formed a highly favour- 
able estimate of the Jews, and to have discovered, in their 
intelligence, steadiness, industry, and zeal the elements that 
make good citizens everywhere. Accordingly, when he founded 
Alexandria in Egypt, he encouraged the Jews to settle there, 
and gave them the privih'ges of citizens of the first class. He 
also encouraged them to settle in other newly founded cities, 
and generally throughout his empire. We have seen that, in 
the time of Esther, the Jews were widely scattered throughout 
the one hundred and twenty -seven provinces of Persia. Now 
their dispersion, as well as their missionary influence, became 
still more extensive. In consequence of their distance from 
Jerusalem, the sacrijicial part of their worship became less 
prominent, and the study of their sacred books occupied them 
more. Increased attention was thus given to the Law and the 
Prophets in the various countries of their dispersion; and, in 
consequence, the expectation of a coming Messiah was more 
and more widely diffused. 
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SECTION III. PALESTINE UNDER THE PTOLEMYS : 

B.C. (about) 824 TO 204. 

Division of Alexander’s empire — Ptolemy Soter — Ptolemy Philadelphus — Eminent 
Jews : Simon the Just, Antigonus of Socho — Rise of the kingdom of Syria - 
Rivalry between kings of Syria and of Egypt— -Persecution of the Jews: Palestine 
seized by Antioclius. 

Division of Alexander’s Empire. — On the death of Alex- 
ander, in fulfilment of the prophecy of Daniel, the great horn 
of the he-goat was broken ; and for it came up four notable 
horns, “ towards the four winds of heaven.” His great empire 
was ultimately divided among four of his generals — Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, Cassander, and Seleucus. Egypt fell to Ptolemy, 
and by-and-by Palestine was added to his share. 

Ptolemy Soter. — He is distinguished in history as Ptolemy 
Soter. At first ho treated the Jews with severity, but he 
soon came to see, like Alexander, that their superior character 
fitted them for high offices, and he sent thirty thousand of them 
to various parts of his dominions, including Cyrenia and Libya 
in Africa Of the Jews who went to Egypt at tliis time, some 
are very honourably mentioned by Greek and other writers.* 

Ptolemy Philadelphus. — The successor of Soter was Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, one of the most eminent of the kings of Egypt of 
this period, and very friendly to the Jews. The reign of this 
prince was signalized by many remarkable events. He built the 
famous light house of Pharos, near the mouth of the Nile, which 
was counted one of the wonders of the world. He founded the 
^reat library of Alexandliav-*tr^ collection of the 

works of the writers of all nations. It was under his patronage 
that the Hebrew Scriptures were translated into Greek, accord 
ing to the famous version of the Septuagint. This was one of 
the most important missionary works ever performed by man. 

* Hecatacas, a native of Thrace, who went to Egypt with Alexander, and remained 
under Ptolemy, makes mention of a Jew named Hezeklah, with whom he became ac- 
quainted; a man, he says, of great wisdom and prudence, a powerful speaker, and 
thoroughly acquainted with the world From this Jew Hecataeus got information as to 
the religion, polity, and mode of life of the Jews; all of which Hezeklah had with him 
written in a book. Hecataens was so much interested in what he thus learned, that he 
wrote a history of the Jews, from the time of Abraham, which is not now extant, but is 
quoted by Josephus and by Origen.— Prideaux’s Connection 
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The Hebrew Scriptures, and especially the Hebrew predictions 
of the coming Redeemer, might now be read wherever the Greek 
language was known. On the coast of Palestine, Ptolemy built 
the famous sea port of Acca, or Ptolemais, now called Acre, 
or Acho. The Ptolemys, for the most part, were excellent 
rulers, and under them Egypt enjoyed no small share of pros- 
perity. 

Eminent Jews: Simon the Just, Antigonus of Socho. — 

The most distinguished man in Judaea about this time was 
the high priest, Simon the Just His character is given in 
the apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus. He bore the highest 
reputation for wisdom, integrity, and piety ; but he seems to 
have had not a little of the spirit of a Pharisee. The Jews 
have a number of traditions about him, silly and unfounded in 
themselves, but showing the high estimation in which he was 
hehl. A short time after Simon, flourished Antigonus of Socho, 
pr(‘sident of the Sanhedrim ; one of whose pupils, Sadoc, is 
thought by some to have been the founder of the sect of the 
Sadducees, Antigonus is reported to have taught tliat men 
ought not to serve God from a servile regard to rewards, but 
out of love and reverence ; from which Sadoc drew the un- 
warrantable inference that there were no rewards at all after 
this life, no resurrection, and no future state. These were 
prominent tenets of the Sadducees at a later period, but it is 
very doubtful whether the sect had so early an origin. 

Bise of the Kingdom of Syria. — During this period, the 
foundations were laiil of the great monarchy of Syria, or 
Syro-Macedonia, of which Palestine was afterwards to form a 
part. After various changes of fortune, Seleucus, sou of 
Antiochus, and one of Alexander’s generals, ultimately ac- 
quired nearly the whole of Asia for his dominions. It was 
the fashion of the time to found new cities ; and Seleucus, 
disregarding Damascus, Babylon, Susa, and all the other 
ancient capitals, founded Seleucia and Antioch, making the one 
the eastern and the other the western capital of his kingdom. 
Seleucia was situated on the banks of the Euphrates, about 
forty miles distant from Babylon, which had now become a sort 
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of enclosed park for wild beasts. Antioch was in Syria, on the 
banks of the Orontes, and was afterwards famous as a centre 
and stronghold of Christianity. Like Alexander and Ptolemy, 
Seleucus encouraged the Jews to take up their residence in his 
new cities ; and many accepted his invitation. 

Rivalry between Kings of Syria and of Egypt. — Much 
rivalry prevailed between the kings of Syria and those of 
Egypt ; and the province of Palestine and Ctele-Syria formed a 
constant bone of contention. These kings are believed to be 
the persons designated in the eleventh chapter of Daniel, as the 
“kings of the north” and “the south.” The wars, alliances, and 
other operations of these kings, are prophetically described in 
that chapter with great minuteness. In the reigns of Ptolemy 
Philopator of Egypt, and Antiochus the Great of Syria, the 
contest between the two powers came to a climax. In a pitched 
battle fought at Raphia, near Gaza, Ptolemy conquered Anti- 
ochus, Visiting Jerusalem after the battle, he deh^rmined to 
enter the holy of holies in the temple. The high priest op])osed 
him with all his might } but Ptolemy was not to bo dissuaded 
from his purpose. It is said, however, that wlum he had got so 
far as the holy place, he was seized with such confusion and 
terror that he retreated in dismay. 

Persecution of the Jews : Palestine Seized by Antiochus. — 
Afterwards, on returning to Alexandria, he was so enraged 
at the Jews for having withstood him, that he deprived them 
of their privileges, and fined and persecuted them in the most 
scandalous manner. Among other wild proceedings, he brought 
to Alexandria all the J ews he could lay hands on from 
other parts of Egypt, shut them up in the hippodrome, in- 
tending to make a public spectacle of their destruction. Tlio 
poor Jews ceased not to pray to the God of their fathers for 
deliverance. On the third day, when the king was present, 
and the elephants were brought forth and made drunk with 
wine mingled with frankincense, instead of falling upon the 
Jews, they turned their rage upon those who came to see the 
show, and destroyed great numbers of them I The king became 
alarmed at the evident tokens of God*b favour for the Jews, 
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and recalled all his persecuting edicts. At his death he was suc- 
ceeded by Ptolemy Epiphanes, an infant of five years. Antio- 
chus took the opportunity to wrest the districts of Ccele-Syria 
and Palestine from Egypt ; and from this time Palestine is to 
be regarded as subject to the kings of Syria. The era on which 
we now enter is a very dark one in Jewish history. 


SECTION IV. — PALESTINE UNDER THE MACEDONIAN KINGS OF 
SYRIA : B.C. 204 TO 165. 

Progress of the Romans— Greece and Rome in conflict— Carthaginian wars— War 
everywhere— The Romans in the East— Antiochus Epiphanes : Greek party in 
Palestine— Persecutions at Jerusalem— The Jewish faith proscribed— The Macca- 
bees or Asmona^ans — Martyrdoms— Triumph of Judas Maccabseus. 

Progress of the Romans. — On the accession of the infant, 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, to the throne of Egypt, the Egyptians 
sent an embassy to Pome, craving the kid of the Romans 
against the encroachments of Antiochus. As the Roman people 
now began to take a prominent part in the affairs of the East, 
it is necessary to glance at their history during the preceding 
two centuries. 

Greece and Rome in Conflict. — In the early part of this 
period the Romans made a very narrow escape from utter 
destruction, in consequence of an irruption of the Gauls. 
The Gauls or Celts were one of the great races that spread 
themselves over the continent of Europe, but of whom scarcely 
anything is known up to the time of their coming into con- 
tact with tlio Romans. The Roman historians tell that after 
Rome had been taken and burned by them, and its inhabi- 
tants butchered, the invaders were suddenly attacked by tlie 
dictator Camillus, and driven in one day beyond the confines 
of Rome. Recovering power and courage, the Romans now 
began a career of conquest in the peninsula of Italy. While 
this was going on, the Tarentines, one of their foes, sought the 
aid of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, one of the outlying States of 
Greece, on the opposite aliore of the Adriatic Sea. This was 
the first occasion of Greece and Rome coming together. Pyr- 
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rhus was a man of great enterprise, and a very skilful general. 
He landed in Italy with thirty thousand men and a train of 
elephants. The Romans had never before faced or even seen 
elephants in battle, and were obliged to retire before Pyrrhus ; 
but so great loss had been inflicted on the Greek army, that 
Pyrrhus uttered the memorable saying, “Another such victory, 
and we are undone I ” He was glad of a pretext for leaving 
Italy. 

Oarthaginian Wars. — Meanwhile, the Romans enlarged their 
sphere of conquest. Having quarrelled with the Carthaginians 
about the island of Sicily, they measured their strength with 
that people in three successive Carthaginian wars. It was 
during the first Carthaginian war that the Romans equipped 
the first fleet they ever possessed. The campaign ended in 
their favour; the Carthaginians had to give up their posses- 
sions in Sicily. The aid of the Romans now began to be 
sought by the Greek States in their endless wars with one 
another ; but till after the second Carthaginian war, the 
Roman armies did not move to the East. That campaign 
began very disastrously for the Romans ; the victorious Han- 
nibal seemed about to carry all before him. But it ended 
as much in favour of the Romans as it ha<l begun in favour 
of the Carthaginians, the latter being wliolly defeated just 
about the time when Palestine became part of the kingdom 
of Syria. Hannibal, hunted from refuge to refuge, at last 
ended his days by poison in Bithynia, in Asia. The third 
Cartliaginian war ended about fifty years afterwards, in the 
total destruction of Carthage. The military power of the 
Romans was thus thoroughly established, and the conquest of 
the world lay before them. 

Wax Everywhere. — War — war — war, is the unchanging 
burden of the history of those times. War in Greece, where 
Aratus, followed by Philopoemen, generals of the Achsean 
league, have been making desperate but ineffectual efforts to 
stir up the old love of liberty, and sot their country free ; war 
in Macedonia, where the strong Roman legion is wrestling with 
vhat remains of valour in the Macedonian phalanx ; war in 
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Syria, war in Egypt — everywhere war ; and yet all preparing 
the way for the establishment of the kingdom of the Prince 
of Peace ! 

The Romans in the East. — In compliance with the request 
of the Egyptians, a Roman army was sent into Egypt to aid 
Ptolemy Epiphanes against Antiochus the Great. At first the 
Romans were unsuccessful, but ultimately they prevailed. 
Antiochus was compelled by the Romans to evacuate the whole 
country east of the Taurus, and pay the expenses of the war. 
lie went eastward to raise the money ; but having plundered 
a temple of Jupiter in the province of Elymais, he was mur- 
dered by the inhabitants. Thus ended the career of Antiochus 
the Great 

Antiochus Epiphanes : Greek Party in Palestine. — Passing 
over his successor, Seleucus Philopator, in whose time little 
occurred in Judaea of much interest, we arrive at a dark and 
troubled era, — the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. Epiphanes 
— that is, the ‘‘ Illustrious ” — was illustrious only for the gross- 
ness of his character and the wickedness of his conduct. At 
his accession, the high-priesthood at J erusalem was in the hands 
of a worthy man, named Onias. But a brother of his own hav- 
ing offered to pay Antiochus three hundred and sixty talents 
for the office, Onias was dispossessed, and the brother installed. 
Onias fled to Egypt, where he built a temple at Heliopolis, and 
acted as high priest. The name of the usurper was Jesus ; but 
not liking the Hebrew name, he changed it into the Greek 
name Jason. A Greek party now appears among the Jew«. 
The sympathies of Jason were entirely with the Greeks ; and 
to the utmost of his power he discountenanced the old Hebrew 
customs and religion. He even sent on one occasion an embassy 
to Tyre to take part in certain games in honour of the heathen 
god Hercules, and to offer sacrifices on his altar. Jason, in his 
turn, was supplanted by another brother, who took the Greek 
name of Menelaus, and was still more of a Greek than Jason. 

Persecutions at Jerusalem. — Antiochus now undertook an 
expedition into Egypt, and was successful. While he was 
there, the Jews heard a report of his death, at which they 
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showed signs of great joy. Hearing of tliis, Antiochus, on 
leaving Egypt, went to Jerusalem to chastise them. He 
besieged and took the sacred city, slew forty thousand Jews, 
and sold a like number as slavea To show his contempt for 
the Jewish religion, ho entered the holy of holies, sacrificed 
a sow on the altar of burnt-offering, and sprinkled broth 
made from its flesh all over the building. On occasion of 
another expedition of Antiochus into Egypt, he was met by 
Popillius, a Roman ambassador, who ordered him peremptorily 
to quit the country. Antiochus hesitated, on which the am- 
bassador, drawing a circle round him on the sand, declared 
that he should not leave it till he had given his answer. 
Antiochus felt that he had no alternative but to yield. 
It will readily be believed that as the haughty monarch 
returned homeward he was in no very gentle temper. To 
chastise the Jews, ho sent to Jerusalem a general named 
Apollonius, who executed his commission with terril)le rigour. 
Waiting till tlie people were all assembled in their synagogues 
on the Sabbath, ho made a frightful massacre, slaying the men, 
seizing the women and children as slaves, demolishing the city 
and its walls, and building the fortress of Aera with the ruins. 
The remaining inhabitants fled in consternation, and for three 
years and a half, till Judas Maccaba?us recovered the temple 
and purged it from its pollution.s, the daily sacrifices and all 
the public festivals ceased to be observed. 

The Jewish Faith Proscribed. — Not content with these 
atrocities, Antiochus began a furious persecution against the 
religion of the Jews. He issued an edict requiring all the 
people under his sceptre to worship the same gods. Tlie 
Samaritans conformed to the decree, and allowed their temple 
on Mount Gerizim to be dedicated to the Grecian J ove. 
The temple at Jerusalem was forcibly consecrated to the 
same heathen deity, and the statue of Jupiter Olympus was 
erected on the altar of bumt-offering. Two Jewish women, 
that were found to have circumcised their children, were 
led through the streets with their children fastened to tlieir 
necks, and cast headlong over the steepest part of the walls. 
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At the feast of Baxjchus, the god of wine, the J ews were forced 
to join, carrying ivy and taking part in the abominations of 
the festival. To observe any of the Jewish customs was made 
a capital offence, — in short, the most rigorous measures were 
atlopted absolutely to root out the Jewish faith. 

The Maccabees or Asmonaeans. — But enough remained of 
the noble Jewish spirit of other days to resist sucli bias- 
phemous tyranny. There was a family of the priestly class, 
sometimes called the Asmonaeans, from Asmonteus, one of their 
ancestors, and sometimes the Maccabees. The latter name is 
said to have been foriiKMl of the initial letters of the motto 
which one of them, Judas, placed on his standard, from 
Exodus XV. 11, “Who is like unto thee among the gods, O 
Lord?’’ Tlie Hebrew words are, All Camoka Baklim Jehovah; 
and from the hitters M c B i was tlerived the word Alacabi, or 
Alaccabec, which became the surname of the family, and was 
ai)plied also to all who joined their cause.* Mattathias, the 
father of the family, had five sons, Johanan, Simon, Jiukis, 
Eleazar, and Jonathan. They dwelt at Alodin, a city to the 
west of Jerusalem, in the Philistine plain, near the sea-coast. 
When the cauissaries of Antiochus came to Alattatliias, urging 
liim to conform to the pagan worship, he declared that he would 
never prove unfaithful to his God ; and seeing a Jew presenting 
himself at the heathen altar to sacrifice to the gods, he fell 
upon liiin, like Phinehas of old, and killed him on the spot. 
Collecting his family and other like-minded persons, ho with- 
drew to the mountains of J udfea, occupied the same caves and 
fastnesses which David had held nearly a thousand years 
before, and bade defiance to Antiochus and his armies. One 
body of his followers, to the number of a thousand, had taken 
refuge in a cave, where they were attacked on a Sabbath by a 
Syrian troop, and deeming it unlawful to resist on that day, 
every man, woman, and child was put to death. Hearing of 
this, Mattathias and his friends held a council, and after 
deliberation, came to the conclusion that resistance to such 
attacks on the Sabbath was lawful 

Another derivation obtains tho word Maccabees from niakkabt **a hamm^tr.** 
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Martyrdoms. — Among the stories of the persecutions that 
took place, the martyrdom of Eleazar, and that of a mother and 
her seven sons, hold a conspicuous place. Eleazar was a prin- 
cipal scribe, ninety years of age, who, rather than taste the 
swine’s flesh which he was commanded to eat, suffered himself 
to be led to torture and to death. The mother and her seven 
sons being required to eat the same detested food, one of the lads 
declared he would rather die. His tongue was cut out, and his 
fingers and toes were removed ; and in this state he was thrown 
into a great vessel on a fire, while his mother and brothers 
looked on, comforting and encouraging one another to be faith- 
ful. One after another the noble band of brothers were tor- 
tured and put to death in the same manner. The mother, 
with invincible fortitude, exhorted them to meet death bravely, 
and to refuse all the offers of wealth and honour that were 
made to them on condition of their complying with the royal 
command. Last of all, the mother herself was added to the 
martyrs. 

Triumph of Judas Maccabseus. — The number of the patriot 
army under the Maccabees gradually increased; their aged 
leader, Mattathias, was removed by death, but his son Judas 
was eminently fitted to succeed him. The war of independ- 
ence is a very interesting chapter of Jewish history, but our 
limits compel us to notice it briefly. Three campaigns were 
undertaken by the Syro-Macedonians against the patriots. In 
all of these the Syrians were unsuccessful. One of them was 
undertaken by Antiochus in person. But the same loath- 
some disease which afterwards cut off Herod attacked and 
destroyed him while breathing out threatening and slaughter 
against his foes. A civil war having broken out in Syria, 
peace was at last concluded with the Jews. Judas Macca- 
bseus became governor of Palestine, and though fresh troubles 
broke out speedily, a new era may be said to have begum 
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SECTIOy V. PALESTINE UNDER THE MACCABEES : 

B.C. 166 TO 63. 

Struggles and battles — Appeal to the Romans — Pompey in Palestine ; Palestine tribu* 
tary to Rome — State of religion : Pharisees and Sadducees. 

Struggles and Battles. — When Judas Maccabseus came into 
power, the temple was purged and re-dedicated, and the ancient 
services were resumed. But Judas was not allowed to prose- 
cute his reforms in peace. He was again attacked by the 
Syrians; but, though successful once and again, ho began to 
lose ground. He then applied to the Romans for help ; but 
before it could be granted, he fell in battle. The command 
now devolved on his brother Jonathan. Owing, in a great 
measure, to the intrigues and plots that were going on for tho 
Syrian throne, Jonathan contrived at last to get his authority 
acknowle<lged, and was declared meridarch or commander in 
Judiea. But it was not long ere he was treacherously mur- 
dered. 

Appeal to the Romans. — He was succeeded by his brother 
Simon, who, like Juda.s, appc*al<‘d to the Romans, and, by 
studying their intere.sts, ho obtained a large measure of power. 
The sovereignty was made hereditary in the family of Simon, 
and he was succeeded by his son, John Hyreanus. The sects of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees were now keenly opposetl to each 
other, and Hyreanus joined first the one and then the other. 
Strife and commotion again prevaileil. At last, two rival 
Maccabee.s, Hyreanus and Aristobulus, grandsons of John 
Hyreanus, contended for the dignity, and a civil war ensued in 
Judaea. 

Pompey in Palestine : Palestine Tributary to Rome.^ 

Meanwhile the Romans, under Pompey, had extendeil their 
victories into Syria, and Hyreanus and Aristobulus both sub- 
mitted their claims to Pompey’s decision. Hyreanus was pre- 
ferred. Aristobulus attempted to defend Jerusalem against 
Pompey, but in vain. After a three months’ siege, the city and 
the temple were taken. Pompey impiously entered the holy 
of holies, — thereby inflicting an unpardonable outrage on the 
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feelings of the Jews. It was remarked by them that after this 
his reverses of fortune began. Ho gave the government of 
J udiea to Hyrcanus, but would not allow him to wear a crown. 
A yearly tribute to Rome was imposed. Aristobulus and some 
others were taken prisoners to Rome. 

State of Religion : Pharisees and Saddncees, — It would be 
impossible to narrate all the sieges, battles, murders, and 
massacres, that gave their dark hue to this period of history. 
The effect on the state of religion among the Jews must 
have been very disastrous. Perhaps, however, religion suffered 
quite as much from the bitter contests between the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees as from any other cause. It is not certain 
that the Sadducees yet held all the impious doctrines which 
were afterwards maintained by them. At first, their main 
characteristic was opposition to the traditions so strenuously 
upheld by the Pharisees. The Pharisees were generally the 
more numerous and the more powerful party. Now, as 
formerly, true piety probably flourished, like the ferns and the 
mosses of our mountains, in shady nooks and in lonely della 
Little of it can be discovered in the leaders of factions, or in 
any of the men who occupied prominent positions. The rose of 
Sharon and the lily of the valley must be sought for in moro 
quiet and sequestered spots. 


SECTION VI. PALESTINE UNDER THE ROMANS : 

B.C. 03 TO 4. 

State of Rome — Rise of Julius Caesar — Civil war in Jiidupa— The Parthians— Hyreanun* 
Antipater— Rise of HeroU — Mark Antony and Cleopatra — Murders and cruel- 
ties of Herod— His public works— Rebuilding of the temple— Time occuided by 
the work— Furtlier domestic troubles and Crimea 


State of Rome. — The Romans were now the real masters of 
Judsea. It will, therefore, be proper here to glance at tho 
progress of their arms and influence, onward from the time 
when they began to interfere in the affairs of the East. 
In the early periods of their history, the Romans had been 
distinguished by a stem simplicity of character ; but when they 
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had conquered Carthage, Macedonia, Greece, and Syria, luxury 
and gross corruption of manners began to prevail. There is 
little of a pleasing kind in the succession of pictures which the 
subsequent period of their history presents. We see them 
again seriously threatened by a vast invasion of northern 
nations ; but the military genius of a Marius saves them. Wo 
see the old hatred between the people and the aristocracy 
bursting out in th(j fierce civil war between Marius and Cinna 
oil the one side, and Sulla on the other ; each party in succes- 
sion getting i)OSsession of Home, and butclieri ng its oj)poncnts 
in massacres that almost surpass belief, — one hundred thousand 
Roman citizens, ninety senators, and two thousand six hundred 

Roman knights lying in blood, under the butchery of Sulla 

alone. Wo lu*ar the voice of the young advocate, Marcus 

Tullius Cicero, raised nobly in defence of the son of one of 

Sulla*s victims, when none of the older advocates would under- 
take his cause ; giving rich promise of that wonderful eloquence 
which he soon attained, and of a far higher measure of moral 
courage than he afterwards exhibited. We sec the legions 
going forth to Asia to fight against Mithridates, a king of 
Pontus, who has seized certain provinces of the Romans, and 
threatens to drive them from that continent. At last, after 
various campaigns, in one of which Sulla acts a conspicuous 
part, we see the war ended under that rising general, Pompey, 
while Mithridates seeks refuge in death, inliicted by his own 
hand. Ere he returns to Rome, we see Pompey proceed to 
Jerusalem, settle the affairs of Palestine, restore Hyrcaiius, and 
desecrate the holy of holies (b.c. 62). 

Rise of Julius OsBsar. — Revisiting Rome, we find that city 
in consternation at the discovery of the frightful conspiracy 
of Catiline, to stir up his irresolute fellow -citizens against 
whom Cicero is using all the powers of his eloquence. Promi- 
nent on the stage of public life we find a young patrician, 
Julius Cffisar, Cinna’s son-in-law, once apparently a fop and a 
profligate, but in whom sagacious men have discovered “ many 
Mariuses,” and found concealed a character of extraordinary 
etrength. By-and-by we find this Julius Ceesar, along wifJi 
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Poinpey and Crassus, sharing among them, as the first trium- 
virate, the wide dominions of Rome. Then the triumvirate 
is broken up, first by the death of Crassus in battle with the 
Parthians, and then by the rupture between Ctesar and Pompey. 
Their forces join issue at Pharsalia, in Thessaly. Pompey is 
defeated, and Julius Caesar is left sole ruler of the great 
empire of Rome. 

Civil War in Judaea. — When the Romans conquered Juda3a, 
they exacted a yearly tribute, but they allowed the country 
to be still governed by the Maccabees, in conformity with its 
ancient laws and customs. But between Hyrcanus and Aristo- 
bulus, the rival members of the Maccabee family, much strife 
and bloodshed arose. Hyrcanus was restored to the high- 
priesthood by Pomi>ey, while Aristobulus, his brother, was 
carried to Rome to grace his triumph. But Aristobulus con- 
trived to escape, and returned to renew the civil war in Judsea. 
The contest was continued by his son Alexander, who was at 
last defeated with terrible slaughter, at Mount Tabor, in the 
plain of Esdraelon, the old battle-field of Palestine. 

The Parthians. — In the division of the Roman empire that 
had been made among the triumvirs, Ca?sar, Pompiiy, and 
Crassus, Syria had been assigned to Crassus. But Crassus lost 
both his life and his reputation in a memorable defeat by the 
Parthians, near Carrhte (Haran) in Mesopotamia — the place 
where Abraham sojourned after leaving Ur. The Parthians 
were now an important and formidable people. Formerly they 
had constituted a province of the Persian empire, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caspian; but, b.c. 250, they founded a king- 
dom of their own, under king Arsaces ; and while the Syrian 
kingdom was decaying, they overran several of the countries 
that had belonged to Persia and Macedonia, including many of 
those where the Jews were dispersed. Ultimately, they fell 
under the dominion of Rome. 

Hsrrcaniis : Antipater. — After the death of Crassus, Syria 
was administered for a time by Cassius, an eminent Roman 
general ; but during the subsequent contest between Osesar and 
Pompey, much disorder prevailed. Pompey having been killed 
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in Egyj^t, Ciesar, now sole ruler of the empire, determined that 
Hyrcanus should rule as king at Jerusalem, and his family 
after him ; and he appointed Antipater, an Idumsean by birth, 
who had made himself very useful to Ctesar, procurator of 
J uda»a under Hyrcanus. The two sons of Antipater, Phasaelus 
^iid Herod (afterwards Herod the Great), were made governors 
of J udiea and Galilee. Antipater did not enjoy his dignity 
long — he was poisoned the following year. Three years later, 
his royal patron, Julius Ciesar, suffered a similar fate, being 
assassinated in the senate at Rome. 

Rise of Herod. — In the subsequent division of empire among 
the new triumvirs, Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, Syria and 
the East were given to Antony. Antony was on the whole 
favourable to Herod, and his friendship aided the latter in 
the ambitious projects which he was now beginning to form. 
Phasaelus, elder brother of Herod, liad died in prison by his 
own hand. About this time Herod married Mariamne, a 
grand-daughter of Hyrcanus, of extraordinary beauty, thus 
securing the interest of one branch of the Maccabee family. 
But a now commotion was raised by Antigonus, a son of 
Aristobulus, who, having gained a temporary success, caused 
the ears of Hyrcanus to be cut off, so that, being mutilated, 
he might be incapacitated for the office of the high-priesthood ; 
and he pressed Herod so hard, that he had to retire to a fortress 
called Massada, on the Dead Sea. In this state of things 
Herod went to Rome, pictured to Antony the wretched dis- 
orders of Palestine ; and having convinced him and the senate 
that he alone could restore order, he procured for himself the 
office and dignity of king. Antigonus was put to death ; and 
the rule of the Asmonaean princes came formally and for ever 
to an end. 

Mark Antony and Oleopatra. — For some years Antony con- 
tinued to be the head of the eastern portion of the empire. 
Every reader of history knows well the shameful profligacy to 
which he abandoned himself, in company with Cleopatra, the 
beautiful but unprincipled queen of Egypt. In Egypt, at 
Antioch, at Jerusalem, and at many other places, this outrage 
(ow) 26 
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went on openly. We get a sad glimpse of the wretched state 
of morals in the Roman empire, when we see its highest men 
violating, as they did, the most sacred obligations of family 
life, living in open profligacy with tlie wives of other men, or 
going through the form of a divorce from their own, either 
to serve their convenience or to gratify their lust by a now 
connection. At last a war broke out between Antony and 
Octavius, which was terminated by the battle of Actiuin, in 
Epirus, where Antony was completely defeated. About a 
year afterwards, both he and Cleoi)atra committed suicide in 
Egypt, and the ancient kingdom of the Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemys sunk into the position of a Roman provinca Octa- 
vius, now known as Ctesar Augustus, became Emperor of Rome. 

Murders and Cruelties of Herod. — Meanwhile Herod, crafty, 
clever, and cruel, was endeavouring to consolidate and extend 
his power in Judjea. He was always in dread that some 
member of the Asmonsean family would start up to give him 
trouble, and he coolly planned to get rid of as many of them 
as possible. One of his first victims was Aristobulus, a 
brother of his wife, a young man of remarkably fine appear- 
ance and manners, whom he had made high priest ; but as ho 
became very popular among the Jews, Herod had him invited 
to his residence at J ericho, and induced to bathe in a fish-pond, 
where, under pretence of sport, his head was held under the 
water by some of Herod’s officers until he was choked. The 
aged Hyreanus was the next to suffer. That unfortunate 
prince, after his ears were cut off, had been protected by tho 
Parthians ; but Herod prevailed on him to come to J erusalem, 
where he raised a false charge against him, on pretext of 
which ho put him to death, in his eightieth year. These barbar- 
ous murders of her nearest male relatives alienated his wife 
Mariamne. At last she too fell under suspicion, as if engaged in 
plotting against him ; and though Herod loved her most passion- 
ately, she was executed by his orders. After her death he was 
seized with fearful remorse, and became almost distracted. His 
temper became more cruel, suspicious, and vindictive than ever, 
and many new deeds of blood stained the annals of his reign. 
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His Public Works. — The feeling of the Jews towards Herod 
— never very cordial, seeing that he was an Idumaean — was 
becoming more and more hostile; so that he found it neces- 
sary to take steps for securing a measure of their good-will. 
He set about effecting important material improvements in 
his kingdom. An amphitheatre and a theatre were built 
by him at Jerusalem, for the amusement of the people. 
Samaria, which had lain a long time in ruins, was rebuilt, 
and named Sebaste, from Sebastos, the Greek word for 
Augustus. A magnificent palace was built for himself on 
Mount Zion. Another undertaking begun about this time was 
the building of a great sea port, between J oppa and Carmel, 
called CiKsarea : afterwards it became a place of great import- 
ance and the chief seat of government, when the Roman power 
was more firmly established in Palestine. It is remarkable thai 
not one of all the many towns in Palestine that liad been 
capitals was a sea port — not Hebron, nor Jerusalem, norGibeah, 
nor Shechem, nor Samaria, nor Tirzah, nor J ezreel, nor Maha« 
naim. The Jews had no love for tlie sea : in their view, it was 
the element of danger, and the emblem of strife and trouble; 
and in this light it is almost constantly presented in the imagery 
of the Bible, down to that vision of the Apocalypse where 
“ there was no more sea.’’ 

Rebuilding of the Temple. — But the chief of Herod’s im- 
provements was the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem. 
This work was undertaken shortly after Augustus had given 
a decision in favour of Herod in the matter of certain complaints 
that had been made against his violence. Herod had signalized 
that decision by building a temple of white marble in honour 
of Augustus, at Paneas, beside the sources of the Jordan ; 
and by this, and other heathenish proceedings, he had created 
great dissatisfaction in the minds of the Jews. It was 
therefore a very politic undertaking to rebuild the national 
temple at Jerusalem. It was now about five hundred years 
since the second temple had been built ; and the natural pro* 
cess of decay, as well as the damage which it had sustained 
during the many sieges and wars that had taken place in 
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Jerusalem, made it exceedingly desirable that it should bo 
renewed. 

Time Occupied by the Work. — The Jews were afraid that, 
if Herod pulled down the existing temple before he built the 
new one, something might occur to prevent the erection, and 
their city might be deprived of its highest glory. It was 
accordingly arranged, that all the materials for the new temple 
should be prepared before the old building was demolished. 
A thousand waggons were employed in conveying stones and 
timber ; ten thousand workmen in fitting the materials for 
building ; and a thousand priests, skilled in architecture, in 
superintending the work. Nearly ten years passed before tlio 
building was so far finished as to be ready for dedication and 
divine service ; but for many years thereafter, a large body 
of men were employed about the outworks, — justifying the 
remark of the Jews, “ Forty and six years was this temple 
in building.” Being regarded rather as a restoration than a 
new erection, it continued to be spoken of as the second temple. 
By such important undertakings, and by the pains he took to 
embellish Jerusalem, and to improve the country generally, 
Herod did much to mitigate the detestation with which ho 
otherwise would certainly have been regarded. 

Further Domestic Troubles and Crimes. — The domestic 
troubles and crimes of Herod were not yet ended. By his 
wife Mariamne he had two sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, 
whom he intended to make his successors in the government. 
They were sent to Rome, and introduced to Augustus, and 
seemed in a fair way of rising to honour and power. But 
the demon of susj)icion haunted Herod, and he was surrounded 
by persons who were always trying, for their own interests, 
to persuade him that others were plotting for his life and his 
crown. At last his sons, like their mother, fell victims to his 
unnatural suspicion and brutal violence, and were strangled by 
his orders at Sebaste. Very many other persons were put to 
death at various times by his command, under suspicion of 
being engaged in conspiracies. On one occasion a large num- 
ber of the Pharisees suffered this fate. These bloody and 
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revolting deeds were perpetrated only a year or two before 
the birth of Jesus, and explain the suspicion which then filled 
Herod’s mind, and which prompted him to order the wholesale 
massacre of the babes of Bethlehem, in order to get rid of the 
unwelcome rival. 


SECTION VII. THE JEWS OF THE DISPERSION. 

In the countries of the captivity — In other eastern countries — In Africa — At Rome — 
Religious condition : Rabbinical system — Hillel and Bhammai— Contrast with 
Christ — The Sects : Pharisees and Sadducees : the Essenes. 

We must now glance at the state of the Jews in the chief 
countries of their dispersion, up to the time of the birth of our 
Lord. 

In the Countries of the Captivity. — In the countries to 
which they had been originally carried captive large numbers 
of Jews still remained, and in many of them they attained 
to great wealth and importance. In some of these countries 
they kept quite aloof from connection by marriage with the 
other inhabitants; but in other cases they were not so strict. 
This gave rise to various epithets, intended to mark the degree 
of purity of the Jewish blood. In the district between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates they were “ healthy Media was 
“sickly;” Elymais “in the la.st gasps;” and Mesene “dead.” 
About the time of the birth of our Lord, the Jews in Mesopo- 
tamia were exposed to a terrible persecution, in which above 
sixty thou.sand of them were slain. In other districts of Asia 
severe persecution often befelk them. 

In other Eastern Countries. — In Arabia many Jews found 
a homo ; and for a long time the throne of Yemen or Seba, 
in Arabia, where the queen of Sheba had reigned, was filled 
by J ews. They even penetrated to China ; according to tradi- 
tion, a body of six thousand emigrated thither from Persia, 
fifty or sixty years B.C. Some of the Hebrews attained even 
to the rank of mandarins. The descendants of these Jews are 
still found in China, where they have a sanctuary constructed 
after the model of the temple of J erusalem. 
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In Africa. — Egypt was long an important settlement of the 
Jews. At Heliopolis, where Joseph’s father-in-law had been 
priest, they had a temple, built by Onias, the high priest who 
fled from Jerusalem in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes; and 
at Alexandria a synagogue, the magnificence of which was 
spoken of in the most glowing terms. In Gyrene, Libya, and 
other parts of Africa, their numbers were computed at about 
a million. 

At Rome. — Rome, too, had already begun to have its Jewish 
inhabitants. Under Pompey, Jews were sold in Rome as 
slaves. They soon, however, gained their liberty. Julius 
Caesar patronized the Jews greatly; and Augustus showed 
them favour, encouraged no doubt by the attachment which 
Herod had shown to him. An age or two later, their troubles 
and miseries began to thicken in almost all parts of the world ; 
but at the birth of our Lord, they were not only very widely 
dispersed, but enjoyed no small share of comfort and pro- 
sperity.* 

Religious Condition: Rabbinical System. — Little that is 
pleasant meets our view, when we inquire into the religious 
state of the Jews at this period, whether at home or in the 
countries of their dispersion. Indeed, it was the period now 
before us that witnessed the rise of what is called the rab- 
binical system. Allusion has already been made to the laying 
of the foundation of the traditions of the Jewish fathers, 
immediately after the restoration, under Ezra. Tliere is a story 
that Ezra associated with himself in the government no fewer 
than one hundred and twenty learned men, who were then called 
the Great Synagogue, which gave rise to the supreme court or 
council of the Sanhedrim, by which the affairs of the Jews 
were conducted in the time of our Lord. 

Hillel and Sbammai — Among the great Jewish doctors or 
rabbins of this period, there were two of special eminence, 
— Hillel and Shammai. Hillel was born in Babylon, about 
the year b.c. 112, but came to Palestine, where he is said to 
have lived to an extreme old age. He enjoyed an extraor- 
* Ederdieiin’t History ^ the Jewish Nation, chap. iU. 
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dinary reputation for learning and sanctity. Like the other 
rabbins, he ascribed the highest merit to the study of the 
Law. He was remarkable for the speculative direction which 
he gave to Jewish theology. Hillel allowed a measure of free- 
dom to the minds of his followers; but Sliammai, the other 
great rabbi of this time, adhered much more rigidly to the 
letter of the traditions. Hillel was a supporter of Herod; 
Shammai, of the party that aimed at national independence. 

Contrast with Christ. — These and other eminent rabbins of 
this period were probably alive when Christ came into the 
world ; some of them may have been among those with whom 
the child Jesus conversed in the temple; and they, or their 
successors, must have exercised influence in his rejection and 
death. Tliere could not have been a greater contrast than 
that between their worship of traditions and Christ’s reverence 
for the Word ; between their theory of changing men by an 
influence from loithout^ and Christs, by a power from within ; 
between the vain, trifling inquiries, on which their teaching 
bore, and the grand realities of life and death which Christ’s 
constantly contemplated ; between their pride, formality, and 
contemptuous spirit, and Christ’s humility, simplicity, and lova 
It is said by some that the son of Hillel was that Simeon who 
took in his arms the infant Saviour. This cannot be verified j 
but it is known that his grandson, and successor as president 
of the Sanhedrim, was that Gamaliel who gave to the council 
so temperate advice in regard to the treatment of the apostles, 
and who was the instructor of St. Paul. Gamaliel was by no 
means so rigid a Pharisee as some others. 

The Sects: Pharisees and Sadducees: the Essenes. — The 
contests between the Pharisees and the Sadducees continued. 
The great doctrine of the resurrection and the future state 
became prominent in the discussions of Jewish theologians. 
A new sect had arisen, termed the Essenes ; who, with not a 
few errors, seem to have had more of the spirit of true religion 
than either of the other two. They disliked the formalism of 
the Pharisees, and the worldliness of the Sadducees. They 
aimed at a more spiritual religion, but became almost monkish 
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in their habits. There are said to have been four thousand of 
them at the time of our Lord’s birth, scattered here and there 
over Judfea and other countries; and some have conjectured, 
but without evidence, that in his early life our Lord was con 
nected with them, from a supposed resemblance between their 
tenets and the lessons which he taught. 


SECJTION VIII. — STATE OP THE GENTILE WORLD. 

Britain, as described by Ctesar— Contrast with ilie present time— Rome iinder Augnistus: 
its galaxy of literary men— State of morality — Religious longings and hoj^es. 

We have yet to glance at the condition of the Gentile world, 
previous to the advent of Christ. 

Britain, as Described by Caesar. — Shortly after Julius Cnesar 
became one of the triumvirate, we see him leaving Romo at 
the head of his legions, crossing the Alps into Switzerland and 
Gaul, and ultima t<dy adding these districts to the territories 
of Rome. He believes, or affects to believe, that the Gauls 
have been aided by a strange race, the Britons, living in th(» 
ad jacent island of Britain ; and thither he dc^termines to go. 
He has gathered some information concerning this strange 
people. All of them stain themselves with woad, wdiich 
makes them of a blue tinge, and gives them a more f('arful 
appearance in battle ; they also wear their hair long, and 
shave every part of the body except the head and the upper 
lip. Every ten or twelve of them have their wives in common. 
This barbarous race are very attentive to religious duties. As 
in Gaul, their priests are called Druids ; and Druidism is be- 
lieved to exist in its most perfect form among them. Ccosar’s 
account of the Druids in Gaul is therefore probably applicable 
to Britain too. Besides presiding over the services of religion, 
the Druids were the judges of the country, settling all disputes 
that were brought to them for that purpose. The Druids were 
also the learned class of the country ; but they did not commit 
their instructions to writing, although in other matters written 
records were employed, the Greek character being used. One 
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of their chief tenets was, that souls do not perish at death, but 
pass into other bodies : this led the people to rise above the 
fear of death, and to be courageous in war. They believed that 
the favour of the gods could not be obtained unless the life of 
one man were offered up for that of another : human sacrifices 
were therefore often presented by the Druids. On great 
occasions of this kind, images of wicker-work wore filled with 
men, who perished in the flames when the images were set on 
fire. Criminals were preferred for such sacrifices ; but when 
there was not a sufficient number of the guilty, the priests did not 
scruple to offer up the innocent. Mercury was worshipped by 
them, as the inventor of arts, the guide of their journeys, and 
the friend of wealth and commerce ; Apollo, as warding off dis- 
eases ; Minerva, as aiding arts and manufactures ; and Mars, 
as the god of war. To Mars they commonly devoted whatever 
spoil they might take in war. After battle, they killed all 
living creatures found in the spoil, and raised the rest in a con- 
secrated heap. They were so scrupulous and conscientious in 
this, that it very seldom hapj)ened that any part of the spoil was 
carried off, either before or after the heap was raised. A very 
heavy punishment with torture was denounced against that 
crime. 

Contrast with the Present Time. — How little could Csesar 
have thought, when he invaded this strange, barbarous island, 
what a wonderful future was in reserve for it ! What amaze- 
ment would have filled him, if, glancing over eighteen or 
nineteen centuries, he had seen it the seat of an empire 
wider spread and more wonderful far than his ; its colonies 
peopling continents of which he had ne\'er heard ; its manu- 
factures bearing the palm in the markets of the world ; its 
distinguished authors read with admiration wherever books 
were known ; and its free yet stable government the envy of 
every country. It would have been still more wonderful to 
think that it was to be one of the chief seats of a religion that 
should become the fostering parent of universal enlightenment, 
brotherhood, and love, based upon the sacrifice of its great, 
divine High Priest ; offering a free salvation to every member 
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of the human family, and destined one day to spread the bless- 
ings of knowledge and civilization, love and happiness, im- 
mortal life and glory, over every region of the habitable globe 1 
Borne under Augustus: Its Galaxy of Literary Men. — 
The first Roman triumvirate gave way, and left Julius Csesar 
sole ruler of Rome ; the second in like manner fell to pieces, 
and Csesar Augustus became emperor. Glancing at the capital 
of the world in the days of Augustus, we find it at the very 
heiglit of worldly glory. Immense riches have flowed into 
Rome, but have carried with them incredible luxury and fright- 
ful immorality. Virgil is delighting the lovers of letters witli 
the fine taste and silvery flow of his “ -^neid.” Horace charms 
a large circle with the happy phrases and agreeable rhythm of 
his odes, and the wit and shrewd sense of his longer poems ; and 
unhappily he does not lose caste by the licentious tone which 
he often shows. A host of other names, including Cornelius 
Nepos, Ovid, Livy, and Tibullus, brighten the galaxy of author- 
ship that sheds glory upon Rome. 

State of Morality. — But the state of morality is very deplor- 
able. Licentiousness knows no bounds, and the love of cruel 
sports is carried to a terrible heiglit. Sulla had made himself 
popular by exhibiting a combat where a hundred men fought 
with a hundred lions; Julius Caesar had presented a show 
where three hundred couples of gladiators fought together ; and 
in Pompey's shows, five hundred lions had been killed, besides 
elephants and other wild beasts. The same savage taste still 
prevails. Luxurious eating is carried to the most disgusting 
excesses. To support such luxury and profligacy, money must 
be obtained, by whatever means ; and it is quite common for 
men to ask and obtain the government of dependent provinces, 
for the sole purpose of enriching themselves by extortion. We 
may readily understand, in this light, the intense hatred which 
prevailed in Judaea, and elsewhere, towards the publicans, — 
the persons who farmed the Roman revenues. All who are 
familiar with the state of morals at this time know well that 
the dark picture in the first chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans is not a whit overdrawn. 
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Religious Longings and Hopes. — Yet, amid all this darkness 
and guilt, there prevailed in many parts of the world a vague 
longing for a better state of things, and an expectation of the 
coming of a glorious prince, who was to effect a mighty change 
for the better. There can be no doubt that it was to the 
spread of the Jewish Scriptures that this feeling was due. 
About the year B.c. 40, Virgil composed his fourth Eclogue — 
a remarkable poem, in which he predicts for an infant son of 
the consul Pollio a remarkable career, that would realize to the 
world a reign of righteousness and bliss, in some degree like that 
which the Hebrew prophets had ascribed to Christ. Directly 
or indirectly he had probably come in contact with some of the 
Hebrew prophecies. Tacitus and Suetonius, both distinguished 
Homan historians, tell us that there was a common belief at 
that time, that one sprung from Judaea should become ruler of 
the world. The visit of the Magi to Jerusalem shows that the 
same belief ])revailed in the primitive settlements of the human 
race. Pious Jews, like Simeon and Anna, were so full of this 
conviction, that they could not leave the Temple ; being assured 
that the Consolation of l.srael, for whom they were waiting, 
would appear before they died. At last, to the wistful eyes 
that were searching the Eastern heavens, the morning star was 
seen in the horizon. The fulness of the time had arrived, and 
the Desire of all Nations came. 
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SECTION I. BIUTII AND CHILDHOOD OF JESUS CHUIST. 

Zacharias at Jerusalem - Appearance of the city— The ancient spirit gone — Tlio com 
ing dawn— Annunciation of the birth of John — Annunciation of the birth of Jesus 
—The taxing of the people —Bethlehem — Its situation— Its sacred memories— Visit, 
of the wise men* -Flight to Egypt— Death of Herod— Christ’s visit to the temple — 
Galilee — Nasareth— Monkish traditions— The surroundings of the town— Its asso* 
ciations. 

Zacharias at Jerusalem. — A few years after the temple, re- 
built by Herod, had be(‘n opened for worship, a thoughtful, 
venerable man, might have been seen travelling slowly along 
the road from Hebron to Jerusalem, and at last entering the 
holy city. It is the aged Zacharias, a priest of the course of 
Abia. According to the old law requiring the priests of each 
of the twenty four orders to attend in succession a week at a 
time, his turn to serve at the temple has come. 

.^Appearance of the City. — Jerusalem is not like the J(‘ru- 
Salem of former times. As he passes Mount Zion, on his way 
to the temple, he gazes with a mournful feeling on the palace of 
Herod, surmounting the height wherc^ of old king David ha<l 
dwelt. A heavy sigh escapes him as he makes ohfusance to the 
king, rolling in his Roman chariot ; for in place of the gentle piety 
and fathcTly benevolence of a David or a Josiah, he can read in 
that old wrinkled face little but the cruelty of an Iduma?an, and 
the stem shrewdness of a Roman governor. Jerusalem has 

" In the author’s Outline of Bible History and Geography** all the leading eyents 
in our Lord’s life are specified and grouped ; in the present work the aim rather Is tc 
convey an accurate Impression of the leading features of the whole. 
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been greatly improved of late, and each time that Zachariaa 
visits it ho finds some new building to admire. But in no case 
is his admiration uniningled with pain. There, along the 
northern brow of Zion, are the towers of Hippicus, Phasaelus, 
and Mariam no, all built by Herotl, — the last recalling the 
memory of the beautiful but ill fated daughter of the Macca- 
bees, and the tragic end of the second dynasty of Jewish kings. 
There, guarding tlie temple, is the fortn^ss of Antonia, It has 
lately got that name from Herod’s friend and patron, !Mark 
Antony ; but how can Zacharias look on it without remember- 
ing the guilty life and sad death both of the Roman triumvir 
and of Ids beautiful jiaramour, Cleopatra 1 There, near the base 
of Mount Zion, is the circus or hippodrome, erecteil, in Roman 
fashion, for horse and chariot racing ; and yonder, in the plain 
to the north, are two stupendous buildings, the theatre and the 
amphitheatre, where Herod has begun to introduc(‘ the gladia- 
torial fights and other savage sports of Rome. 

The Ancient Spirit gone. — Everything about Jerusalem has 
a lialf foreign air. Tlio very language is not the language of 
Abraham and of David. The Hebrews speak a sort of mixture 
of Syriac and Chaldee ; others talk in Greek ; and the strong- 
built military men, with the stern, determined countenances, 
speak the language of distant Rome. It gives little comfort to 
Zacharias to receive the salutations of the preci.se, formal men, 
with the broad phylacteries, who are making long prayers at the 
corners of the streets, or are carrying across the stately bridge 
that joins Mount Zion to the temple their tithes of anise, mini, 
and cummin. The Sanhedrim lias .still control over matters of 
religion ; and there is .something imposing in the appearance of 
that fine hall, reared aloft on piers and arches close to the temple, 
where the council meets ; but Zacharias cannot have much 
sympathy with the Hillels, the ?thammais, and the other great 
rabbins, who .seem to love their own traditions so much, and 
the word of God so little. Tlie temple is no doubt much 
improved ; and these long colonnades, su]>ported by Corinthian 
columns of purest marble, form noble coverings for its courts ; 
but are not the money changers and the sellers of doves usurp- 
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ing a more prominent place than they ought to have in them, 
and giving a painfully mercantile aspect to the house of prayer? 
And where is the spirit of former times 1 lias the glorious old 
line of kings and projdiets come to an end? Where is the 
Branch of Jesse that was to bud forth in latter days? Does 
not communication with Heaven now seem to bo entirely broken 
off? May not the name I-chabod be seen on each stone of these 
proud walls ? 

^ The Coming Dawn. — It might have been natural to give 
way to such feelings ; but the spirit of faith would bear up 
against them in the believing lieart. In the former history of 
the Church, the darkest hour of night had often been that 
which preceded the dawn. Man’s extremity had been God’s 
opportunity. It was to be so now, more strikingly than ever, 

^ Annunciation of the Birth of John. — Zacharias, on this 
occasion, had the most honourable of the priestly duties assignetl 
to him. It fell to him, after the sacrihce had been offered, to 
enter the holy place with incense, and to offer it up to God, 
while the people were silently praying outside. While he was 
thus engaged, the angel Gabriel — the same who had been sent 
to Daniel five hundreil years before — appeared to him, and 
promised that a son, who should be the forerunner of Me.ssiah, 
should be born to him and his aged wife ElizalKJth. In token 
of the reality of this announcement, Zacharias was struck dumb, 
and remained so till after the birth of his child. In a day 
or two he would leave Jeru.salem, and proceed southward to 
his usual residence, a city in the hill country of J udah ; either 
Hebron, which was a city of the priests, or, as some think, 
luttah, five miles farther south. We can fancy the look of 
hterest he would cast on Bethlehem, as he passed near it on 
lis way, and the feeling of curiosity that would arise in Ids 
nind as to how the prophecy of Micah would now be fulfilled 
—in what manner ** the city of David ” would send forth tho 
‘Ruler, whose goings forth were from of old, from ever- 
asting.” 

A n nun ciation of the Birth of Jesus. — Six months roll on, 
ind the angel who visited Zacharias is sent on a similar errand 
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to a northern city. In the remote town of Nazareth, hid 
among the hilly of Galilee, dwells a Hebrew maiden named 
Mary, the lineal descendant of king David and of the old 
line of the Hebrew kings, but not distinguishable from the 
other maidens of Nazareth, except by the greater gentleness 
of her spirit and the greater purity of her life. Amid the 
clianges of fortune she and her family have sunk into poverty 
and obscurity; and, in one sense, they are thankful for it. If 
tliey w(‘re wealthy and powerful, they know they should excite 
the suspicions of the blood thirsty Herod, and share tlie fate of 
Mariamne and Aristobulus. Perhaps it is in order to be 
removed as far as possible from Hero^l’s notice that they have 
taken up their residence in that obscure and distant place. To 
that maiden Gabriel comes. He salutes her in words that 
intimati^ a career of great distinction. The poor maiden is 
alarineil. Does this mciiu that she is to be restored to the 
ancient honours of lier family ? No ; it means that she is to 
bring forth a son, wliose name is to be called Jesus. The 
prophecy of Isaiah is to be fulBIled, — a virgin is to conceive, and 
to bear a son, and to call his name Immanuel — “ God with us.” 

The Taxing of the People.- — ^On receiving this intimation, 
and hearing what ha<l taken place in the family of Zacharias, 
Mary sot oft* on a visit to Elizabeth, who was her cousin, tra- 
versing in her journey nearly tin* whole length of the country. 
After S])ending three months in fellowship with that gcally and 
exemplary family, she returns to Nazareth, where dwells her 
betrothed, Joseph tlie carpenter, also a descendant of David, 
and a devout and exemplary man. Soon after their marriage 
a decree of Ca\sar August u.s, the Roman emperor, requiring a 
general taxation of the people, each in his own city, summons 
Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem, the city of their family. This 
taxing was first made when Cyrenius >vas governor of Syria.* 
Great opposition to the taxation was shown by some of tho 

* There has been some dilHcultr about the chronology here, as Cyrenius is known to 
have been governor about eight years later than tlie date of the birth of Clirist. But 
recent investigations make it probable that he had been governor of Syria at a previous 
time, and that time corresponds precisely with that of our Lord** birth. Bee Andrews** 
Life of our Lord, p. 4 . 
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Jews. One Judas of Galilee raised an army to resist it, and 
created great disturbance (see Acts v. 37) ; and the question 
whether it was lawful to pay it was still eagerly debated in the 
time of our I-iord. In fact, it was this matter of taxation that 
ultimately raised the rebellion in Judiea, to quell which, forty 
years after the death of Christ, Titus and his legions marched 
against Jerusalem. 

Bethlehem. — Mary and her husband j)roceedod southward, 
probably by the same route which she had traversed a few 
months before. Arrived at Bethlehem, they had to take up 
their abode in a place that seems to have been used as a stable. 
The tradition of the monks points, though probably erroneously, 
to a cave at the extremity of the town as the scene of the 
nativity. A handsome church and convent have been built 
over tliis cave, called the Church and Convent of the Nativity ; 
and a silver star in the floor of the crypt, or subterranean 
chamber, is said, in these fanciful legends, to mark tin; })reciso 
spot where the Saviour was born. It was not for three ccn 
turies after Christ that the “ sacretl plactjs ” began to bo in- 
quired after, and in many ca.ses the fixing of them was only 
matter of caprice or of conjecture. 

Its Situation. — Bethlehem is about six miles south of Jeru- 
salem. The traveller going from Jerusalem over the long 
intervening hill, hardly loses sight of the city where Christ 
was killed before he comes in sight of that where Ik.* was born. 
On a ridge of considerable height, descending abruptly on the 
north and on the east, he sees a small town of a single street, 
half a mile long, whose hou.ses of white stone, crowned with 
neat domes, contrast with the dark green of the olivcj groves 
that embosom them. The district around is exceedingly rocky, 
—more so tlian usual in that rocky country ; but green spots 
of quiet beauty are always to be found in the nooks and 
hollows. Many a fig-grove and many a vineyard, each pro- 
tected by its little watch-tower, adorns the terraces close to the 
town ; and if the wild Bedouins would suffer those fine wide- 
stretching plains to be cultivated, the place would bo again 
true to its ancient name — Bethlehem, ** the house of bread.'' 
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Its Sacred Memories. — Never was place so rich in sacred 
associations. Tln^rc is the spot where Jacob liad his first great 
grief, when liis beloved Rachel was taken from him. There are 
the fields where Ruth came to reap, and to win the heart of 
Boaz, and on which she and her husband afterwards made so 
many reapers liappy. There are the plains where David kept 
his father’s sheep, and learned to sing those songs that to the 
end of time are to supply the worship of all nations, — alike in 
the coral islands of the South, in the churches and cathedrals of 
Euro})e, and among the forests of the distant West. It was in 
these plains that the shepherds were keeping their flocks by 
night, when the announcement that has gladdened so many 
millions of hearts was made by the angel — “Fear not; for, 
l)ehold, 1 bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. For unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” It was there, too, that 
the great gospel anthem fell upon their ears in all its divine 
beauty and thrilling force- -“Glory to God in the highest, and 
on e4irtli iieace, good wdll toward men.” Never, to the end of 
time, can Bethleh(*iii cease to be surrounded with a halo of 
glory, or to awaken a thrilling interest in every Christian 
bosom. 

Visit of the Wise Men. — A three houi's’ journey would at 
any time carry ^lary from Bethlehem to Jerusalem; so that 
she might easily present her child in the temple, with the 
humble offering of the turtle doves or young pigeons, and 
return the same day to Bethlehem. It must have been after 
the visit to the temple, when Simeon and Anna recognized the 
child of promise, that the wdse men from the east arrived at 
Bethlehem. These men came from Chalda?a, or from Persia, 
or from some country Avhere the Je\vs had settleil at the 
time of the captivity ; for their expectation of the birth of a 
king of the Jews was doubtless founded upon the Hebrew 
prophecies. Perhaps they were led to connect his birth with 
the appearance of a star by the prophecy of Balaam (who was 
liimself a native of Mesopotamia) : “ There shall come a Star 
out of Jacob, and a sceptre sliall rise out of Israel, and shall 
(096) 27 
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smite the corners of Moab, and destroy all the children of 
Sheth.” It has been attempted to be shown by some astrono- 
mers, of whom the distinguished Kepler was one, that at the 
time of Christ’s birth there was a remarkable conjunction of the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn, which they regard as ‘‘the star” 
seen by the wise men. This may have been ; but it does not 
fulfil all that is said by Matthew about the star (ii. 9). It was 
a star that moved before them, until it rested over the very 
place where the infant Jesus was. It must have shed down its 
rays in some remarkable way, so as to indicate a particular spot 
— a thing which, in ordinary circumstances, the stars and 
planets never do. 

/ Flight to Egirpt. — Tlie rumour of the birth of a new king 
aroused all the jealousy of Herod. H(‘ demanded of the cliief 
j)riests and the scribes where Christ should l>e bom; and find- 
ing that the place which had been specified was Bethlehem, he 
caused all the infants of that town to bo slaughtered. But tin* 
warning of an angel placed Joseph and his family beyond the 
reach of danger. Egypt afforded them a refuge. Nothing is 
known of their residence there. Egypt was then a Roma]i 
province. The line of its Pharaohs and that of its Ptolemys 
had been alike cut short. Notwithstanding the va.st antiquity 
of its monarchy, it could be no rival in durability to the hiiig 
dom to be set up by the infant who was now brought to it — 
the only kingdom that cannot be destroyed. 

^ Death of Herod. — Herod did not long survive the massacre 
of Bethlehem. A few months afterwards, he died of a disea.se 
which is de.scribed as a very horrible complication. It consisUsl 
of a slow fever, with ulceration of the bowels, and other ulcera- 
tions that bred worm.s, — swollen feet, want of breath, and con- 
vulsion fits. Knowing how the Jews liated him, he fell upon 
a novel plan of securing (as he thought) a general lamentation 
at his death. He summoned all the principal men of the 
kingdom to appear at Jericho, where he lay ; he shut them up 
in the circus; and he commanded his sister, Salome, who had in- 
stigated him to many of his murders, and her husband, to put 
them to death as soon as he should be dead. But the savage 
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order was not obeyed. Herod died in his seventieth year, 
after having reigned thirty-seven years as king of the Jews. 
On his death, his dominions were divided among three of his 
sons. Archelaus got Judaea, Samaria, and Idumsea ; Philip 
got Auranitis, Trachonitis, Paneas, and Batanea, — partly in 
Syria, partly in Palestine; and Herod Antipas got Galilee 
and Peraea, — this last being now the name of part of the dis- 
trict east of the Jordan. On returning from Egypt, Joseph, 
knowing something of the cruel character of Archelaus, deemed 
it unsafe to settle in his dominions ; and therefore he returned 
to the obscure town where he had formerly resided, and buried 
himself among the hills of Galilee. 

Christs Visit to the Temple. — For well-nigh thirty years 
Nazareth was the earthly home of the Incarnate Son of God. 
Once only is tliat long perifsl broken in upon in the sacred 
narrative; one solitary floweret is plucked for us from the 
enclosed garden of the thirty years. It is in connection with 
the Saviour's first visit to Jerusalem, to attend the passover, 
on his reaching the ago of twelve, — the age at which the Jews 
considered tliat a boy beeaiiu* “a child of tlie law.” Having 
missed him from the GalilaBan caravan, on the way home, 
Joseph and Mary returned in search of liim to Jerusalem, and 
found him with the doctors in the temple, both hearing them 
and a.sking them questions. When his mother remonstrated 
with him for the anxiety he had occasioned to Josepli and lier, 
he gave the memorable answer: “ How is it that ye sought me? 
Wist yo not that I must be about my Father’s business ? ” 
When ho roturiiod to Nazaretli, he continued subject to his 
parents ; and a tradition, which derives some sup}>ort from a 
passage in one of the gospels (Mark vi. 3), represents him as 
having followed the trade of a car])entor while he resided in 
Nazaretli. 

Ghdilee. — The silence of Scripture regarding this long period 
01 the life of Christ deepens our interest in Nazareth and its 
neighbourhood, and makes us eagerly question every moun- 
tain, rock, and tree, to aid our conceptions of his early life. 
Tlie district in which Nazareth was situated was of old tha 
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territory of Zebulun. The town itself is not named in the Old 
Testament at all, nor in the New, except as the early dwelling- 
place of our Lord. The upper part of the district of Galilee 
had been subdued and depopulated at a very early period by 
the kings of Assyria (see ch. x. p. 298) ; and from that time its 
population had been mixed and heterogeneous. In the New 
Testament it is called “Galilee of the Gentiles’" (Matt. iv. 15), 
on account of the admixture of Phoenicians, Syrians, Greeks, 
and Arabs, with the Jews. From tliis circumstance the Gali- 
Iseans acquired a strong provincial character and dialect, rough 
and uncouth, which macle them obnoxious to the Jews. Yet 
for this reason their pride and their prejudices against a])parent 
innovations in religion were less extreme, and the district was 
more suitable than that of Judaea would have been, both for 
Christ’s private residence and for the commencement of his 
public ministry. The fierce fanaticism that prevailed in and 
around Jerusalem did not extend to Galilee. In most parts of 
that province our Lord could walk about in comparative safety 
and draw large audiences of at least attentive hearers. In 
Jewry or Judaea, on the contrary, the Jews sought to kill him, 
and his presence there was always viewed by his disciples with 
the greatest anxiety. His apostles were from Galilee. Five 
hundred brethren there witnessetl him in his risen body at one 
time; wherea.s the whole Church at Jerusalem, even though 
recruited by the apostles and others, comprised but one hundred 
and twenty souls. 

r Nazareth. — The town of Nazareth lies in a small plain or l)asin 
among the hills that form the upper or northern boundary of the 
|»lain of Esdraelon. “ Fifteen gently rounded hills seem as if they 
had met to fonn an enclosure for this j)eaceful basin : they rise 
round it like the edge of a shell, to guard it from intrusion. It 
is a rich and beautiful field in the midst of these green hills, 
abounding in gay flowers, in fig trees, small gardens, hedges of 
the prickly pear ; and the dense rich grass affords an abundant 
pasture. The expression of the old topographer Quaresmius 
was as happy as it is poetical : ‘ Nazareth is a rose ; and, like 
a rose, has the same rounded form, enclosed by mountains as 
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tho flower by its leaves.* The village stands on the steep slope 
of the south-western side of the valley j its chief object, the 
gr(*at Franciscan Convent of the Annunciation, with its white 
campanile and brown enclosure.*’* 

^ Monldsh Traditions. — ^The present population of the town is 
al)Out tlireo thousand souls, the greater part of whom profess the 
Christian faith. The monks, as usual, have studded it with 
‘Mioly places.” The convent is said to cover the spot where tho 
Virgin lived. Under the church is the grotto where she received 
tlie salutation of the angel, and where once stooil the house 
w’hich, to escape contamination from the Mussulmans, is said to 
have wandered through the air to Loretto in lUily. Two miles 
off is a liill called the Mount of Precipitation, said to be that 
from 'which the Nazarenes wished to cast Jesus down ; but this 
is plainly an error, as the Hill of Precipitation could not have 
be(ui so far off : on the hill where the city is built are several 
abrupt preci|»ic(*s, forty or fifty feet high, over one or other of 
which they j)robably attemjited to force him. The Fountain of 
the Virgin, in the vicinity of Nazareth, may have been fre- 
quented by Mary as well as by the other maidens of the place : 
a Creek tradition affirms that it was here that Gabriel made 
the annunciation to her. But the charm of the spot is rudely 
broken by the scene that usually attracts tho notice of travel- 
lers, — the quarrels of girls who, having come for w'ater, con- 
^.end who .shall have the earliest supply. 

^ The Surroundings of the Town. — The.sc monkish traditions 
ire quite unsatisfjictory, and the traveller turns from them 
with relief to study the great natural features of the land- 
scape, and to think liow these must have appeared to the 
eye and impressed tho iniiwl of Jesus. “ I walked out alone,” 
says Dr. Robinson, to the t.op of the western hill above 
Nazareth, where, quite unexpect-eilly, a glorious prospect 
opened on the view. The air was perfectly clear and serene. 
There lay the magnificent plain of Esdraelon, or at least 
all its western part : on the left was seen the round top of 
Tabor over the intervening hills, with portions of the Little 

* SUnIcy'a Sinai and r.iicfltinc. p 3C5 
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Hermon and Gilboa, and the opposite mountains of Samaria, 
extending towards Carmel. Then came the long line of Car- 
mel itself, with the Convent of Elias on its northern end, and 
Haifa on the shore at its foot. In the west lay the Medi- 
terranean gleaming in the morning sun ; Mount Carmel ex- 
tending far out into the sea, and dipping his feet in the 
waters. Below, on the north, was spread another of the 
beautiful plains of northern Pale.stine, called El-Buttauf ; 
beyond it, long ridges, running from east to west, rise one 
above another, until the mountains of Safed overtop them all, 
on which that place is seen, — ‘ a city set upon a hill.’ Farther 
towards the riglit is a sea of hills and mountains, backed by tho 
higher ones beyond the Lake of Tiberias, and on tho north- 
east by the majestic Hermon with its icy cro^vn 

Its Associations. — “1 remained for some hours upon this spot, 
lost in the contemplation of the wide prospect, and of the events 
connecteil with the scenes around. In the village below, the 
Saviour of the world had passed his childhood ; and the features 
of nature that met our eyes must once have met his. He must 
often have visited the fountain near which we had pitched our 
tent; his feet must frequently have wandered over the a<ljacent 
hills, and his eyes doubtless have gazed upon the splendid pros- 
pect from this very spot. Here the Prince of Peace looked down 
upon the great plain, where the din of battle so oft had rolhjcl, 
and the garments of the warrior been dyed in blooil : and ho 
looked out too upon that sea, over which the swift shii)s wero 
to bear the tidings of his salvation to nations and to continents 
then unknown. How has the moral aspect of things botui 
changed ! Battles and bloodshed have, indeed, not ceased to 
desolate this unhappy country, and gross darkness now covers 
the people ; but from this region a light went forth which has 
enlightened the world, and unveiled new climes ; and now tho 
rays of that light Ijegin to be reflected back from distant isles 
and continents, to illuminate anew the darkened land where it 
first sprung up.”* 


Biblical Kescarchei, ii. 33S-838. 
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SECTION II. PREPARATION FOR PUBLIC WORK. 

Political changeg— Til>erius : Pontius Pilate at Jerasalem— State of religion— Ministry 
of John— Baptism of Jesus— Herod Antii)as . death of John— Temptation of Jesus 
— End of his private life. 

Political Changes. — Before our Lord left Nazareth, to com- 
mence liis public ministry, an important change had occurred 
in the government of Judaea. Even before Christ’s first pass 
over, great complaints had been forwarded to Rome against 
Archelaus ; in consequence of which he was deposed from his 
office, after having held it ten years. Judaea was now taken 
more directly under Roman authority and Roman law ; it was 
rcnluced to a Roman province, and was administered by a 
Roman procurator. Tlie seat of the supreme government was 
removed from Jerusalem to Caesarea. Nothing could have 
been more exact tlian the fulfilment of the prophecy of Jacob 
as to the time of Christ’s coming: “Tlie sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come,^' Had the coming of Christ taken place a few years 
later, this prophecy would not have been so literally fulfilled. 

- Tiberius : Pontius Pilate at Jerusalem. — Augustus Caesar 
having died a.d. 14, Tiberius, his adopted son, succeeded 
him. Tiberius had shared the empire with Augustus for 
a few years previously, and the date of John the Baptist’s 
api>eamnco in public life given in Luke iii. 1, is reckoned 
from the earlier i>erioil. The unpopularity of the Roman 
governors at Jerusalem naturally gave rise to much dis- 
agreement b(»tween them and the high priests; and as the 
governors claimed and exercised the power of removing the 
high priests from office, many changes occurred. At the time 
of our Lord’s crucifixion, the office was held in some sense by 
two — Annas and his son-in-law, Caiaphas (Luke iii. 2). In the 
year 26, according to the amended chronology, or 30 of the 
common era, Tiberius sent to Jerusalem, as procurator, Pontius 
Pilate, a man who is represented as having been a great tyrant, 
and addicted to every crime. Hennl Antipas continued to bo 
tetrarch of Galilee ; and his brother Philip, of Iturssa and 
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Traclionitis. These men continued in their respective offices 
till after the death of our Lord. 

■^State of Religion. — Little needs to bo said here about the 
religious state of the nation during our Lord’s early life. The 
condition of things was similar to what has already been de- 
scribed. True godliness, of the type of Samuel, Davhl, or Jere- 
miah, lurked in quiet nooks and corners, but did not appear in 
the high places of the field. Formalism, external ism, anti 
traditionalism were the conspicuous features of the national 
religioiL Genuine trust in God, inward delight in his law, 
joyous contemplation of his works, and patient hope in the 
fulfilment of his j)romises were hardly known. Puffed U]) witli 
pride in the view of the past, men believed themselves, quite 
apart from their character, to be the favourites of Ileavtui ; 
and that the Me.ssiah for whom they looked was one who would 
“ re.store again the kingdom to Israel,” and would make the 
name of Israel to be honoured more profoundly and more withdy 
than it had been ev'cn in the days of David and of Solomon. 

^ Ministry of John. — While the Redeemer himself was quietly 
preparing at Nazareth for his great work, his forerunner, John 
the Baptist, was acquiring fitness for his ofHce near the opposite 
extremity of the land. Being a priest, John would in all likeli 
hood receive the high education which the priests u.sually got, 
embracing a very thorough training in the Law and the Pro- 
phets. Probably it was as he approached the age of thirty 
(when the education of a priest was completed) that, waxing 
strong in spirit, he retired into the deserts, and remained there 
till his public inini.stry began. This was not a very unusual 
course in tho.se times. Many pious persons, as we h^arn from 
Josephu.s, disgusted with the corruptions and the worhlly spirit of 
the times, retired into wilderne.s8 spots, and taught and traimnl 
followers in accordance with their own religious view.s. Jose- 
phus him.self, “on hearing of one named Banus, who spent his 
life in the desert, wearing such clothing as might be had from 
trees, eating the food which the ground spontaneously supjilied, 
and using frequent ablutions of cold water by day and night, 
for purposes of purification, took him as his exemplar; and 
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having continued with him three years, and attained his object, 
returned to the city.'’ At first the haunts of John would be 
those desert wilds, east of Hebron and adjacent to the shores of 
the Dead S(‘a, where David hid from Saul ; and in these spots, 
we may believe, he would ponder the Psalms very deeply, 
osix?cially tlioso in which the Messiah and his kingdom are the 
subjects of the song. But when he began to preach, and 
especially to baptize, he would find it necessary to leave that 
“dry and thirsty land, wherein was no water,” and advance 
toward the shores of the Jordan. 

Baptism of Jesus. — John represented and embodied the spirit 
of the Law and the Prophets. That lioly reverence for God, 
which was the great characteristic of the piety of the patriarchs 
and the other Hebrew worthies, raised John the ;^ptist far 
above the onlinary fi*ars and frailties of humanity. His heart 
was profoundly stirred by the prevailing sins of the day. It was 
awful to him to think of the way in which God s authority was 
tram]ded under foot ; and with a lieart that neither fear^ nor 
fultere<l, he r<*buked the manifold wickedness that prevailed. 
He sutnmone<l all lueii to repent, e.specially on the ground that 
the kingdom of heaven was at hand; and he baptize<l those who 
believed his messagt*, and who showeil signs of rejK>ntance and 
desire for forgiveness of sin. From the very first he declaml 
that he was not the Christ, but that the Christ had come ; and 
that his glory was so surpassing, that the Baptist was not 
worthy to loo.se the latchet of his shoo. Immense crowds flocked 
to hoar him, and the sensation pro<lucetl was quite remarkable. 
The ])eople exhibited once more that readiness to be l>orne 
along, for a short time, by a great Mave of religious enthusiasm, 
which had characterized them in the times of David, Solomon, 
and Hezekiali After a time Jesus himself, crossing probably 
from Nazareth by the ]ilaiu of Esdrnelon, and going down to 
tlio Jonlan, reached the station of the Baptist, and presented 
himself for ha]>tism. The Baptist he.sitateil, under a sense of 
iinworthiness ; hut Jesus pressecl his request, and was ba])tized. 
Immediately the heavens were o])cne<l ; the Holy Ghost de- 
soended like a dove, and rested on Jesus; and a voice from 
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heaven proclaimed, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” After a time Jesus seems to have returned to 
John, who bore testimony to him as “the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” In these beautiful words 
J ohn showed that he had attained a clear knowledge of Christ’s 
work as the sin-bearer, the atoning Saviour, such as few even 
of the pious then possessed. 

Herod Antipas: Death of John. — The career of this noble 
and fearless man was cut short, twelve or eighteen months later, 
by Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Galih'e. John had incurred 
Herod’s displeasure by an act of noble faithfulness. Notliing was 
more common in those times than for princes to take other men’s 
wives and to divorce their own, just as the fancy struck tlieni. 
Augustus Ciesar had done that, and had even compelled others 
to do so. Tlie horrid practice would naturally descc^nd, in a 
looser form, to the lower ranks of society, sj)reading pollution 
and disorder, and corrupting society at the fountain head. With 
his usual boldness, John attacked the vice in the person of its 
highest representative in the land. Herod had taken Herodias, 
his brother Philip’s wife, and John declared to him that it waa 
a siiL For this he was cast into prison ; and when the daugh 
ter of Herodias pleased him at a dancing- feast, and got leave to 
ask what she chose, lier request was for the liead of John the 
Baptist The king, though sorry, liad not courage to resist the 
horrid demand. Tlie lioly man’s head was given to tlie aban- 
doned girl, in whom, as in her mother, those gentle and modest 
feelings which are the real ornament of the female sex had been 
completely extinguished. It has been supposed that John was 
imprisoned at Machaenis, on the east side of the Jordan. 
Canon Tristram found remains of what seemed to him to have 
been the prison, and a dungeon, perhaps that in which John 
was confined.* Herod did not long enjoy the power which he 
had abused so greatly. His troubles originatcnl in this very 
alliance with Herodias. His former wife, a daughter of Arpta.s, 
king of Arabia, disgusted with his proceedings, fled to her father, 
who invaded Herod’s kingdom and defeated him. Afterwards 


* Trisiram ii Land of Moab. 
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Herod fell into disgrace at Rome, and was banished to Spain, 
where, with his family, he died in misery. 

Temptation of Jesus* — Shortly after his baptism, Jesus was 
led up by the spirit into the wilderness, where he underwent 
his memorable temptation by the devil. Three times the enemy 
tried to turn him aside from the path of holy consecration, and 
entire trust in his Father on which he had entered, tempting 
him, — first, to an act of self-indulgence, to turn the stones of 
the d(*sert into bread ; then to an act of self-display, to throw 
himself from a pinnacle of tlie temple ; and, lastly, to an act of 
unholy self-aggmiulizemcut, to do homage to him as lord of the 
world, ar d receive the whole from him. To all these temptations 
J(‘SU8 made a resolute resistance, replying in each case by words 
(pioted from the Word of Go<l. From the use of the expression 
“led and from the wilderness in question being called 

oinpliatically “ //fe wilderness,” it is likely that the scene of the 
temptation was that wild desert tract up from the Jordan, lying 
Iwtwcoii Jerusalem and Jericho, usually called at Jenis^eni 
‘Hhe wilderness,” — the scene of the parable of the good 
Hamaritaii. A hill in the neighbourhooil of Jericho, named, 
from the forty days’ fast, Quaraiitania, is pointed out by tradi- 
tion as the scene of tlie temptation ; and its j)eculiarly bleak, 
wiki, and sterile character nnswei>i to the sujiposition. 

End of His Private Life. — After tlie temptation, returning 
to the scene of John’s baptism, Jesus attachcnl to himself Andrew 
and John, Simon, Pliilip, and Nathanael, as disciples. These 
brethren, from listening to the gracious words of Jesus, seem to 
have obtained a spiritual view of him as tlie Son of God and 
the Saviour of men. “ They beheld his glor}’, the glory as of 
the only begotten of tlu‘ Father, full of grace and truth.” It 
w'as some time afterwards that they were calknl to be apostles. 
The transition point of our LonTs passage from private to public 
life was at Cana of Galilee, where, at a marriage-feast^ he per- 
formed his first miracle, by turning water into wines. By this ho 
seemed to foreshadow the tendency of his gospel to sweeten the 
common enjoyments of life, especially in connection with the 
family, making common things yield all that is really good in 
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the greatest luxuries. Ho showed that ho was to bo regarded 
thenceforth, not as the son of IMary, but as the public servant 
of God, by saying to her, when she would have used her motherly 
influence in the matter, “ Woman, what have I to do with theol 
mine hour is not yet come.” It was as the Anointed One of 
God that he was thenceforward to be known 


SECTION III. EARLIER PART OF OUR LORD's MINISTRY. 

Ministry in Judiva: purging the temple — Nlcodcmus— The woman of Samaria~(ia1ilco: 
Capernaum, visit to Nazaretli — The lake of (ialiloo: accounts of travellers — 
Plain of ( iennesaret — Cities— Fishing— Scene of rest in the surrounding mountains 
— Appointment of twelve apostles. 

Ministry in Judasa : Purging the Temple. — The first period 
of our Lord’s ministry was spent chiefly in J udiea, Tlio records 
of this jwrtion of it arc very scanty, and all that wc know of 
it is from the narrative of John. His first reconled act after 
returning from Cana was to drive the traders out of the t(Mnj)le, 
and to protest against his Father’s house being made a house of 
merchandise. If the miracle at Cana foreshadowed the puri- 
fying and elevating of family life which he was to achieve, tho 
cleansing of the temple foreshadowe<l the purifying and elevat- 
ing of the quality of worship, and the securing for Go<l a pro- 
founder reverence than he was then receiving. 

Nicodemus. — Next came his conversation with Nicodemus. 
Here he dealt with an individual .soul. The purification and 
salvation of men’s souls was now his theme : “ Exc(‘pt a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” The divine 
provision for saving men from ruin was unfolded, under tho 
emVdenj of Moses lifting up the serpent in the wilderness. 
How long this Juda^n period of Christ’s ministry lasted, and 
what were its effects, we are not informed. 

The Woman of Samaria. — The next thing recorded of him 
is his journey to Galilee and conversation with the woman at 
Jacob’s well. Here again he dealt with an individual soul, and 
here again he showed the necessity of divine purification and 
salvation. In the case of Nicodemus he dealt witli a respectable 
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and outwardly religious man; in the case of the Samaritan 
woman, with a disreputable and openly guilty woman. For both 
he had a gospel. To the woman he spoke of salvation under the 
figure of water, as offered with the greatest freeness : “ If thou 
knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give 
me to drink ; thou wouldest liave asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living water.” 

Galilee : Capernaum : Visit to Nazareth. — The next and 
the longer ])art of our Lord’s ministry was exercised in 
Galilee. At an early period he removed from Nazareth as 
his state<l place of abode, and made Capernaum, on the lake 
of Galilee, his head-4Uai*tors. It is not easy to identify the 
site of Capernaum, but undoubtedly it was situated in the 
plain at the north-west shore of the lake. It was a place very 
diflerent from Nazareth, with more of the bustle and animation 
of active life. We read of at lea.st one visit which our Lonl 
paid to Nazareth aftc*r he had ceased to reside there. Entering 
the synagogue on the Sabbath day, he read from the sixty -first 
chapter of Isaiah, and proclaimed the spiritual blessings of 
his kingdom. But the Nazarenes had no taste for spiritual 
things, and would much rather have seen some display of super- 
natural power. By refusing to give this, Jesus offended them; 
and their jmssions wore so roused that they took him to the 
brow of the hill on which the city was built, and would have 
thrown him down had he not miraculously escaped from 
them. After this, Capernaum became more einjdiatically “ his 
own city;” and the waters of the lake were the familiar ob- 
ject with w’hich his home, so far as he had a home, was 
identifieil. 

The Lake of Galilee : Accounts of Travellers. — It is re- 
markable how widely travellem have differed in their accomits 
of the lake. In Dr. Clarke’s view, it is longer and finer than 
any of the lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and only 
inferior to Ix)ch Lomond in Scotland. Dr. Robinson con- 
fesses that even the moderate expectations he had formed of 
its romantic beauty were disappointed. Dean Stanley does not 
undertake to pronounce on the question of its beauty, but 
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dwells upon its peculiar features. In size, ho says,** the lake is 
about thirteen miles long by six broad ; but in the clearness of 
the Eastern atmosphere it looks smaller. What makes it un- 
like English lakes is its deep depression, which gives it some- 
thing of the strange, unnatural character that belongs to the 
Dead Sea. On the east side the hills are flat, but on tlie 
north and west more varieil and picturesque. Descending 
through the rocky walls which encompass it, the traveller meets 
with the thorn-tree and the palm, and other products of a tropical 
climate. Near the south, the steaming waters at the baths of 
Tiberias indicate that the volcanic agency, which in former 
times left such an impression on the whole district, is still at 
work. A strip of level sandy beach surrounds the lake, from 
wliich the hills ascend, usually in gentle grassy slopes, broken 
by abrupt precipitous clifls, tlie bright olc'andor and other plants 
often forming a plea.sant fringe along the shore. On tho 
western side, an abundant supply of springs gives birth to a 
verdure and fertility not found on the eastern. 

Plain of Gennesaret. — At one part of tho shore, at tho 
north-west corner, the mountains recede, leaving a level, wt;ll- 
watered, fertile plain, two miles wide, and three or four 
miles long. This plain is the “ land of Gennesarc't,” so clos(*ly 
identified with Christ’s teaching and labours. Four springs 
pour their streams through it ; magnificent corn-fields show 
the riches of the soil ; along the shore a thick jungle of thoni 
and oleander affords a home to a multitude of birds ; and 
the appearance of the whole gives a vivid conc(*ptiou of what 
the vale of Siddim must have l^een in the days of Ix)t — “ well 
watered everywhere, before the Lord d(\Htroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, even as the garden of the Lord, like the land of 

Cities. — In tho days of our Lord the north-west shore of the 
lake was crowded with cities and villages. Here stood Caper- 
naum and Chorazin, one of the Bethsaidas, Magdala, and many 
other places, the very sites of which can liardly }>e distinguished. 
Besides land occupations, fishing was prosecuted near Caper- 

* Sm Sinai and Pal««tlne, p. 309, et teq. 
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naum with the greatest activity. “ Two of the villages on the 
lake (the western and the eastern Bethsaida, — ‘house of fish’) 
derived their name from the fisheries; and all of them sent 
forth their fishermen hy hundreds over the lake ; and when we 
a<ld the crowd of ship-builders, the many boats of traific, plea- 
sure, and passage, we see that the whole basin must have been 
a focus of life and energy, — the surface of the lake constantly 
dotted with the white sails of vessels flying before the moun- 
tain-gusts, as the beach sparkled with the houses and palaces, 
the synagogues and the temi>les of the Jewish or Roman in- 
habitants.” * It must liave been an amazing contrast to the 
present deserted condition of the lake, on the waters of which, 
in Dr. Ilobinson’s time, a siiigle boat was all that floated 1 

F ishin g. — It was a sort of “ manufacturing district ” for Gali- 
l(»o, — a busy, active, bustling place. “ Traders and travellers 
from all (quarters frequented it, by whom the fame of Jesus 
would be quickly carried all the country round ; while men and 
women of all classes and characters might readily be met with. 
Hero were many ‘ weary and heavy laden,’ toiling in that tropi- 
cal clime under exliausting burdens ; publicans sitting by the 
water-side at the receipt of custom ; Roman soldiers with their 
slaves guarding the palace, or protecting the interests of Hero<l ; 

‘ women who were sinners,* attracted by the wealth or the 
licentiousness of the inlmbitants ; and hardy boatmen, filled 
with the faithful and grateful spirit by w'hich that peasantry 
WHS always distinguished, who Avould supply the energy and 
docility which Christ needeil for his followers. The copious 
fisheries of the lake now assumeil a new interest The two 
boats by the beach ; Simon and Andrew casting their nets into 
the water ; James and John on the shore washing and mending 
their nets ; the toiling all the night and catching nothing ; the 
gnuit multitude of fishes, so that the net brake ; Philip, 
Andrew, and Simon, from Bethsaida, *tho house of fisheries;’ 
the casting a hook for the first fish that cometh up ; the net 
cast into the sea and gathering of every kind ; — all these are 
images that could occur nowhere else in Palestine but in this 

* SUmler, p. 875. 
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one spot, and which from that one spot have now passed into 
the religious language of the civilized world ; and in their 
remotest applications, or even misapplications, have converted 
the nations, and shaken the thrones of Europe.” * 

Scene of Best in the Surrounding Mountains. — While 
Jesus was toiling amid this teeming population, with a keen 
sense of its spiritual miseries, he could not obtain necessary 
rest or retirement, except by quitting the locality and getting 
into quite another scene. The mountains around the Lake 
of Gennesaret, especially those to the east, afforded suitable 
and easily reached places of repose. He had but to retire 
a few miles from the shore, or to cross to the hills on the other 
side of the lake, to find a region as still and solitary as his 
usual residence was active and bustling. Hence the references 
to “ the mountains,” where he spent nights in prayer ; and to 
the ‘‘ desert places,” where he called his disciples to rest, on the 
other side of the lake. An hour’s walk or sail would at any 
time transj)ort him from the bustle and strife of the streets of 
Capernaum to the stillest wilds of the desert 

Appointment of Twelve Apostles. — In entering on his 
ministry, Jesus took a remarkable method for increasing his 
influence and carrying on liis work after he himself should 
have pas.se<l away. He instituted the college of apostles. 
After a night spent in prayer, he called twelve of his di.sciples 
and solemnly set them apart to be his ministers. They were 
mostly of the poorer class, honest and earnest, but ignorant 
and often wayward. Of the twelve, three were his especial 
attendants — Peter, J ames, and J ohn. They followed him stead- 
fastly throughout his ministry, and evidently grow in their 
reverence and attachment towards him. But there was one 
grievous exception to their fidelity — the traitor Judas Iscariot, 
whose earthly soul never rose to the heights to which Jesus 
sought to bear them all. 


Stanley, p. 877. 
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SECTION IV. — MIDDLE AND LATER PARTS OF OUR LORD’s 
MINISTRY. 

Scenes of Christ’s ministry: the sermon on the mount— Its imagery— Parables— “ The 
sower ’’—Associations with the lake and the plain of Oennesaret — Tyre and Sidon 
— Cwsarca Philippi— The transfiguration: Mount Hermon— Visits to Samaria— 
Christ at Jacob’s Well— His feeling toward the Samaritans— Ills imagery in the 
south— At Jerusalem : the family of Bethany. 

Scenes of Christ’s Ministry : the Sermon on the Mount. — 

The chief .scene of our Lord's ministry was Galilee ; but other 
districts received their share of attention. In Galilee his 
ministry was soon attended by multitudes. On a memorable 
occasion, seeing the multitudes, he went up into a mountain, and 
delivered the longest of all his published discourses. The 
mountain can hartlly be identified ; what is commonly called 
the Mountain of Be-atitudes is a square hill, in the ]>lain of 
Hattin, not above sixty feet high, with two summits and a 
platform between. This sermon was not an exhaustive procla- 
mation of his gospel, but was rather a pre|>aration for it. It 
unfolded in successive parts the character of his kingdom — its 
rules — its service — its spirit — its fruits or results. It abounded 
in gracious views for those who de.sired a blessing; and the very 
first words, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for tludrs is the 
kingdom of heaven,” indicated clearly what a rich and glorious 
provision of divine blessing there was now for all who liatl the 
humility that feels and acknowledges its need. It set forth 
beautifully the fatherly character of Goil, while it showed the 
spirituality and searching reach of the divine law, and the im- 
]>ossibility of the tran.sgres.sor escaping its penalty. In that 
earliest of his more important discourses, our Lord asserted for 
himself the prerogatives of Supreme Judge — “Many will say 
to me in that day. Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
name?” It is, therefore, not correct to say that he set out 
merely as a moral reformer, and that it was afterwards that he 
assumed the position of the promised Messiah and the Son of 
God. 

Its Imagery. — The objects of nature in the scenery around 
(tss; 28 
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were such as to supply our Lord with many of the illustrations 
of the sermon. The tulips and anemones on the plain below 
suggested the image of “ the lilies of the field the numerous 
birds, in their bright and varied plumage, fluttering over the 
thickets near the lake, that of the “ fowls of the air;” the fiehls, 
the rocks, the sea, and the desert, had all their part in the 
appeal, — “ What man is there of you, whom if his son ask 
bread, will he give him a stone? or if ho ask a fish, will he 
give him a serpent?” Perha])S the great crowdcnl highway 
passing between the cities, contrasted %vith some lonely moun- 
tain path, suggested the image of the broad way and the narrow 
way ; while some stable edifice built on a rock, ami some 
slender shed by the sandy bed of a winter torrent, may have 
furnished the closing image of the wise and the foolish builders. 

Parables. — Of all Christ’s methods of teaching, that of the 
parable was the most characteristic. It was an eminently 
Oriental method, for Christ was a thoroughly Oriental teacher 
Occasionally us<hI before*, it came to p(*rfoctiou in Christ’s hands, 
and it is remarkable that it was hardly ever employed by the 
ajxjstles. It both culminated and terminated with Christ 
Forty-seven parables are contained in the list of Christ’s disr 
courses, partly veiling and 2)artly revealing the truth. Tho 
parabolic form was adopted to stimulate inquiry, and thus 
reward all who sought for truth as for hidden treasure. 

** The Sower.” — Of the parables that derive vividness from tho 
neighbouring scenery, that of the sower is especially remarkable. 
“ A slight recess in the hill-side, close upon tho plain [of Clen- 
nesaret], disclosed at once,” says Dean Stanley, every feature 
of the great parable. There was the undulating corn-field de- 
scending to the water’s edge. There was the trodden jwithway 
running through the midst of it, with no fence or edge to prevent 
the seed from falling here and there on either side of it, or upon 
it ; itself hard with the constant tramp of horse, and mule, and 
human feet. There was the good rich soil, which distinguishes 
the whole of that plain and its neighbourhood from the bare hills 
elsewhere descending into the lake, and which, where there is 
no interruption, produces one vast mass of com. There was 
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the rocky ground of the hill-side protruding here and there 
through the com fields, and elsewhere through the grassy slopes. 
There were the large bushes of tliorn — the ‘ nabk/ that kind of 
which tradition says that the crown of thorns was woven — 
springing up, like the fruit trees of the more inland parts, in 
the very midst of the waving wheat.” ♦ 

Associations with the Lake and the Plain of Giennesaret. 
— What precious words of instruction, what deeds of mercy and 
love, what glorious visions of the kingdom of heaven, are con- 
nected with this lake and that little plain 1 And what blessed 
effects may not the n^mombrance of the words spoken and the 
deeds done here have on our hearts, if we drink in the spirit of 
them I How many unbelieving thoughts may they rebuke, and 
how many distressing feelings may they remove I Are we 
bunlened by the sense of guilt ? Here stoocl the house through 
whose roof the paralytic was let down, and where the wmrds 
wore spoken, “Son, be of good cheer; thy sins bo forgiven 
tliee,” Are we opjjrossed by the sense of inward disease and 
corruption 1 On yomler strand stood the Roman custom-house, 
where, at a feast to publicans and sinners, Jesus said, “Tliey 
that are whole need not a physician, but they that are sick ; I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentanca” Are 
we struggling with special temptations of the devil, or with special 
infirmities of the spirit? It w'as amid these scenes that Jesus 
rcibuked the unclean spirit in the synagogue of Capernaum, — 
“Hold thy peace, anil come out of him;” it was here that he 
lulled the blind and cleanseil the lejwr ; it 'was on yonder shore 
of Gadara, where the green slojx's and rocky cliffs descend to 
the sea, and the tombs are seen hewn out of the rock at the 
mouth of the ravine, that the whole legion of devils, driven out 
of the wretched deniouiao, rusheil into the herd of swine ; it 
was in tliis plain that the woman wdth the issue of blood pressed 
through the crowd to touch the hem of his garment, and receiveil 
at last the cheering assurance, “ Daughter, be of good comfort ; 
thy faith hatli made thee whole.” Are we l)owed down in 
spirit by a mingled burden of care and sin and sorrow? It 

* Sinai anil Taleitinc, yp. 425, 420. 
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was on these shores that the words were spoken, ‘‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” Do our faithless hearts ever alarm us lest 
we be almiidoned to want? It was in yonder desert place 
that the five loaves and two fishes furnished a meal for fivo 
thousand. Does it ever seem as if our Master had forgotten us, 
and adverse winds were about to dash us to ruin ? It was over 
the bosom of that lake that the wild storm swept which made 
the disciples cry to the sleeping Jesus, ‘‘ Master, carest thou not 
that we perish?” Then he arose, and rebuked the winds and the 
waves, and there was a great calm. Do we sometimes turn 
cold in our love to him, and languid in our service? It was on 
yon glistening shingle that the risen Saviour appeared to his 
disciples; there he addressed to Peter th<i searching question, 
“ Lovest thou me?” and there, too, he gave the command, 
“Follow thou me.” “Yes, thou lovely Lako of Galilee, thougli 
tliy mountains are now barren, thy cities and villages in ruins, 
and thy fields and gard(*ns desolate, — tliough tlu' HsluTinen 
liave disappe^ared from thy watc^rs, and the inhabitants fietl 
from thy shores, yet these naked and scorched mountains, these 
solitary ruims, these waste fieUl.s, and that tleserted sheet of water, 
all speak of peace to the weary titiveller. Whatever changes 
time has here produced, Jesus is ever the same ; and we may 
l»e filled with joy and j)eace in believing, when every object on 
which the eye can rest brings to our remembrance the love aiul 
compassion of Jesus. * Peace be unto thee,' ‘ Depart in peace,’ 
are the sounds borne upon the breeze around the Sea of Galihje. 
‘ Yes,’ responds the soul, ‘for lie is my peace.’”* 

Tjrre and Sidon. — The district of Galilee was very populous. 
According to Josephus it contained two hundre<l ami four towns 
and villagea Our Lord appears to have traversed the district 
several time.s, teaching in the synagogues, and healing all manner 
of disease. Besides this, he made some excursions to more dis- 
tant places. On one of these occasions, deeming it prudent, per- 
haps, to get beyond the jurisdiction of Herod, ho came to the 
district of Phoenicia, “ the coasts of Tyre and Sidon.” Notwith- 

* Van de Velde'i Syria and Patesttna, H 89t. 
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standing all the changes that had passed over it, Tyre was still a 
strong citadel and a flourishing port; eclipsed partly V)y the Greek 
mercantile cities, but still carrying on much of that busy traffic 
which, in the days of the prophets, had made its merchants 
princes and its traffickers the honourable of the earth. Re- 
si)ecting Christ’s emotions in connection with this remarkable 
country, wa liave but a single hint. He seems to have found 
a greater su.sceptibility to right impressions among the |)eople 
there than in his own country ; so that, when he reproved 
Chorazin and Bethsaida for their impenitence, he added the 
remarkable testimony, “ If the mighty works which were done 
in you had l)een done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have 
rejKJiitecl long ago in sackcloth and ashes.’** The only incident 
recorded in connection with Christ's visit to this ])lacc, is the 
cure of the daughter of the Syro-phfenician woman. Ho tried 
her faith and persciverance by discoiimging answers, reminding 
her that she was not of the house of Isniel, and that it was not 
meet to take the cliildren’s brt'ad and give it to the dogs. Her 
answers show ed that with a deep seiisi» of her own unwortliine,s.s 
she had the strongest faith in him. By his mercy to her ho 
showed that even the once doomed and banned descendants of 
Canaan w’ere not excludcil from the spliere of his love and the 
roach of lus blessings. 

Csesaxea Philippi. — Anotlier of Christ’s more distant excur- 
sions was to the region of Caesarea Philippi, near the sources of the 
Jordan. This Ca‘.sarea had formerly been called Paneas; it had 
just been re])aired by the tetrarch Philip, and named C«a?saroa 
after the (Miiperor, Tiberius Cassar, and Pliilippi after himself. 
It was situated at the f(K)t of Mount Herinon, at the entrance 
to the noble valley betw'een the ritlges of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lcbanoii. It was but a few^ miles from Dan, the most northerly 
city of Palestine in former times, and the shrine of one of 
Jeroboam’s idolatrous cal ve.s. When the Macedonians obtained 
possession of the country, they built at this place a shrine for 

" Th!« sa 3 r{ng U recorded In M&tt. xl 21, &nd the visit to Tyre and Sidon fn 
Matt XV. 2t ; but it i« generally understood Uiat Matthew arranges his narrative more 
by svbjtrta and places than by chronology ; so that the visit mag have occurred previous 
to the rebuke. 
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Pan, the god of shepherds ; whence the old name of the place, 
Paneas, and the present one, Banias, have come. In a pre- 
cipitous face of the rock is a large dim grotto, with a niche, 
empty now, but formerly containing the statue of Pan ; and 
with other niches, which were the shrines of the nymphs. To 
this spot, where the Jordan flows out from the rock, Jesus, 
perhaps, would go ; and there he might see the niches, and 
the inscriptions showing in whose honour they had been made. 
It has been thought by some that it was the twofold association 
of this place with heathenism — with Jeroboam’s Egyptian calf 
and with the Greek shrine of Pan — that led Christ to take the 
opportunity of speaking privately to his followers of his Messiah- 
ship and of his approaching kingdom ; for it was here that he 
asked them, “Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, ami” 
A place associated w’ith so much misleading error was now to 
be associated with a great saving truth. It was here that ho 
commended Peter for his bolcl and frank confession, “ Tliou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” It >vas here, too, tliat 
he began to show them how he must go to J erusalem, and bo 
killed, and be raised again, and thus become the fountain of a 
river of life, the streams of which, flowing far wider than 
Jordan, would spread salvation and beauty over every country 
of the globe. It is interesting, in this connection, to n^call the 
old legend, — “ that when the heavenly host told tlu) shepherds 
of Bethlehem of the birth of Christ, a deep groan, lH*ard through 
all the isles of Greece, told that the great Pan w as dead, and 
that all the royalty of Olympus was dethroned, and the several 
deities were sent wandering in cold and darkness.” 

The Transfiguration ; Mount Hermon. — It seems to have 
been during this visit to Ca*sarea Philippi that the transfigura- 
tion took place. And certainly Mount Hermon is more likely 
to have been the scene of that wonderful event than the humble 
eminence of Mount Tabor. “ It is impossible to look up from 
the plain to the towering peaks of Hermon, almost the only 
mountain which deserves the name in Palestine, and not be 
struck with its appropriateness to the scene. That magnificent 
height, mingling with all the views of Palestine from Shechem 
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upwards, though often alluded to as the northern barrier of the 
Holy Land, is connected with no historical event in either the 
Old or thfj New Testament. Yet this fact of its rising high above 
all the other hills of Palestine, and of its setting the last limit to 
the wanderings of Him who was sent only to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, falls in with the supposition which the words 
inevitably force on us. High up on its southern slopes there 
must be many a spot where the disciples could be taken apart 
by themselves. Even the incidental comparison of the celestial 
splendour with the snow, where alone it could be seen in Pales- 
tine, should not, perhaps, be wliolly overlooked. At any rate, 
the remote heights above the sources of the Jordan witnessed 
the moment when, his work in his own peculiar sphere being 
ended, l>e set his face for the la.st time to go up to Jerusalem.”* 
Visits to Samaria. — During our Lord’s residence at Caj^er- 
naum, besides itinerating several times over Galilee, and making 
occasional excursions to more distant places, such as Sidon and 
Cjesarea, he w<*nt up year by year, to Jerusalem, to attend the 
festivals. Both in going and in returning, ‘‘he must needs 
pa.ss through Samaria,” except when he preferred the route 
through the plain of Jordan, when Jericho would lie in his way. 
The most memorable occasion of his passing through Samaria 
was early in his ministry, as we have seen, when he met with 
the woman at J acob’s well, near Sychar — the ancient Shechem. 
Tlie brief reftjnmce in the Gospel to the woman’s astonishment 
at a Jew talking kindly to a Samaritan, throws a clear but sad 
light on the state of feeling that prevailed between the inliabit- 
ants of the two districts. We have seen that from the earliest 
times bitter jealousy towards Judah and evciy other tribe that 
disputed its prelhiiineiice had characterized the tribe of Ephraim. 
AVhen Ephraim, or Samaria (as the district was afterwards 
called), was depopulated by the king of Assyria, and a mongrel 
race, with a worship half heathen, half Jewish, took the place 
of the fonner inhabitants, we may believe tliat the feeling of 
Judah towards them was not more friendly. The feeling of 
tlie Samaritans was much exasperated when, after the Eestorar 

* Sinai and Palesttne, pp. 309, 400 
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tion, leave was refused to them to join in building the temple 
at Jerusalem. And when a rival temple was built on Mount 
Gerizim, and a rival priesthood was set up under Manasseh, the 
spirit of mutual contempt and hatred reached the very climax 
of bitterness. Clirist showed, very beautifully and nobly, how 
superior lie was to those bitter jealousies, not only by speaking 
kindly to the woman of Samaria, but by offering to her, at once 
and freely, the richest blessings of salvation ! He gave a silent 
but very powerful rebuke to that feeling which is so apt to bo 
engendered by differences in race, or in rank, or in religion ; and 
he set a fine example of the all-embracing Christian love which 
he so earnestly enjoinetl his followers to cherish. 

Clirist at Jacob's Well — It would be interesting to picture 
the feelings of ChrLst as In* sat at the well of Jacob, recalling, 
perhaps, the countless memories that two thousand years had 
hung around its neighbourhood. Abraham dw(‘lling under the 
oak, and getting one of his fii*st promises from the Lord, in 
yonder plain; Jacob forced to leave it broken hearto*!, through 
the niLsconduct of his sons; Jo.seph, with his coat of many 
colours, coming unsuspectingly along the plain to look for his 
brethren, and never returning till his bones, carrieil up from 
Egypt, were buried in yomler fiehl ; Joshua assembling the 
people, first to hear the blessings and cui'scs rea<l out between 
these two hills, Ebal and Gerizim, ami then to receive hi.s last 
charge and blessing ; the bold and bail Abimelech ])lotting the 
ma.ssacre of his brethren , the intr(‘pid Jothani stiinding on yon 
hill top, and in his pamble of the trees giving the first example 
of that form of address which Jesus himself used so larg<;ly ; 
Rehoboam coming here to be crowned, finding himself all but 
ruined through rash counsel and blustering words, and fleeing 
in terror to Jerusalem ; the many wicked kings that had reigned 
here or in the neighbouring cities, and the many holy prophets 
whose words they had disregarded ; — all these could hardly fail 
to be recalled to Christas mind by the scenery of Sychar. His 
mind couhl not fail to be sent musing on the long period of 
preparation, — the two thousand years that hatl run on since 
Abraham, dwellini? in this erreen vale, saw his dav afar off. and 
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was glaxl. But now, that preparatory period had come to a 
close, and the real business of harvest was begun. No further 
delay was to take place in the great work of gathering souls ; 
hence tlie significance of his words to liis disciples: “Say not 
ye, Tlioro are yet four montlis, and then cometh harvest? be- 
hold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields ; 
for they are wliite alreatly to liarvest.” 

His Feeling toward the Samaritans. — Tliroughout his minis- 
try, the Samaritans were evidently regarded by Christ with 
very different fc^elings from those cherished towards them by 
the Jews. On one occasion, when some of his disciples pro- 
po.sed to call down fire from heaven on a village of the Samari- 
tans wliich had ri'fused to receive them, he gave them an indig- 
nant rebuke, for not considering that the Son of man had come 
not to destroy men^s lives, but to save them. On occasion of 
the cure of ten h‘pers, only one of the ten came back to thank 
Iiim, and he was a Samaritan. The parable of the man who 
ft‘ll among thieves does honour to the Samaritans; and tho 
t(*rm ^*good” will be associated with the name, as long as men 
s|>oak of “the go<Kl Samaritan.’* 

His Imagery in the South. — The imagery of our Lord’s 
teaching in Oalilee had been dmwn mainly from fishing and 
corn iielils ; in Judiea and the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
vines and vineyards Ik^coiho the prominent figures. For still, 
as in tho days of Lsaiah, tho “inhabitants of Jerusalem and 
tho men of Judah,” dwelling, as they did, “in a very fruitful 
hill,” “binding their foal unto the vino and their ass's colt unto 
the choice vine,” were most acce.ssil)le to illustrations drawn 
from their shiplc employment. The parable of the labourers in 
the vineyard (Matt. xx. 1); that of the father and the two 
sons whom he sent to work in his vineyard (xxi. 28) ; that of 
tho householder and the wickeil liusbaudmen to whom he left 
Ilia vineyard (xxi. 33) ; and that of the true vine (John xv. 1), 
were all s]>oken either at Jerusalem or in its neighbourhood. 

At Jerusalem : the Family of Bethany. — During the 
earlier visits of Christ to Jerusalem, he held his memorable 
conversation with Nicodemus: he cured the impotent man at 
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the pool of Bethesda, and performed other miracles on the 
Sabbath; thereby shocking the prejudices of the Pharisees, 
but vindicating the true character of the Sabbath as a day of 
blessing and privilege to man : he rescued and forgave the 
woman caught in adultery ; welcomed publicans and sinners to 
salvation ; and delivered the memorable parables of the lost 
sheep, the lost piece of silver, and the prodigal son. On occa- 
sion of his visits to Jerusalem, the loving heart of Jesus came 
to know, in all its depth of bitterness, the sensation of Ixdng 
hated, cursed, blasphemed. Each successive contest with the 
scribes and the Pharisees, ending, as it always did, in the triumph 
of Christ’s superior meekness and wisdom, only added fuel to 
the fire of their jealousy. But now also, as ho became familiar 
with the bitterness of human hatred, he came to know Ijetter 
the joys of holy human friendship. In the sequestered village 
of Bethany, an hour’s walk from Jerusalem, Jesus had found 
a singularly congenial family. The holy fellowship enjoy eil 
at night under their humble cottage -roof served to alleviate 
the pain arising from the conflicts of the day. Of the two 
sisters, Mary, who sat at Jesus’ feet, has ever since been the 
type of the contemplative l)eliever ; and Martha, who made a 
feast and was cumbered with much serving, of tlie active dis- 
ciple. It was not less as an enduring monument to the con- 
genial spirit of that family than ns a proof of liis own power, 
that Jesus, on one of his later visits, jwrformetl the stupendous 
miracle of raising tlioir brotlier Lazarus from tlie d(*ad. Tliia 
glorious display of power and love only aroused tlie hatred of 
his enemies, and led to ]>lots being made for his death. 


SECTION V. CLOSING SCENES OF CHRIST’S LIFE AND MINISTRY. 

Penea — Banka of the Jordan : Jericho — Bethany— Jeruftalem—Recolleciloni and an- 
ticipations — Mount of Olives- Garden of Oethsemane— Christ's teaching and work 
—Betrayal: Peter’s denial— Trial— Golgotha : death: burial— Resurrection : as- 
cension. 

Persia. — On occasion of the last visit our Lord paid to Jeru- 
salem before his death, he travelled by Jericho (Luke xviiL 
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31, 35), Ho ha<l left Galilee a short time before, and spent the 
interval in Peraea, on the opposite side of the Jordan. Close to 
this neighbourhood, on the dark mountain-wall of Moab, was the 
height on which Moses yielded his spirit into the hands of God, 
and also the spot wliere the chariot of fire and horses of fire 
came for Elijah. Under the thoughts of his own coming death- 
struggle, it would soothe Jesus to remember the words and 
tones in which these two prophets, a short time before, on the 
iiiountaiii of transfiguration, had prepared his mind for the 
decease which ho was about to accom 2 )li.sh at Jerusalem. 

Banks of the J ordan : Jericho. — At last, the j)assover draw- 
ing nigh, ho and his disciples recross the Jordan, near the 
place where Joshua — the Jesus of the Old Testament — and 
the host of Israel had crossed it, and come to Jericho with 
its palm groves and fountains. That enclosure contains the 
world-renowned balsam -trees which Antony had lately given 
to Cleopatra ; there is the 2 )rincely residence where Herofl 
the Great (IuhI, while the wail of the Bethlehem mothers 
was yet resounding through the land ; and yonder is the 
circus wlien^ ho enclosed the nobles of Juda?a, to make a royal 
mourning in honour of liis death. Tlio fame of Jesus has 
reached the jdaot*, and a great multitude luis turned out to see 
him. Two blind men by the w’ay-side have raiseil their implor- 
ing voic(*8, obtained th<^ much-sought boon of sight, and are now 
feivsting their eyes ou the glories of nature. Aloft, on the 
sycamore-tree, Zaccheus, the rich i>ublican, has taken his place, 
forgetful of his dignity in his eagerness to get a glimpse of the 
great Galihean, — little thinking how givat a change his heart is 
to undergo, and how he is to give to Jesus a twofold welcome, 
— as a guest in his liouse, and as a Saviour in his heart. 

Bethany. — Leaving Jericho, Jesus proceeils on his w’ay, de- 
livers to his auiUcnco the parable of the pounds, climbs uj) the 
Btcoi> inouutain-j^ass, traverses the scene of the parable of the 
good Samaritan, and at last reaches the village of Bethany. It 
is a small hamlet lying in a rocky ravine at the eastern foot of 
the Mount of Olives, which at this point completely shuts out 
Jerusalem from view, and gives to the village an air of singular 
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quietness and seclusion. Hero, in the much-loved cottage of 
Lazarus and his sisters, he partakes of Martha’s supper, is 
anointed with the precious ointment, and speaks ominously of 
his burial. 

Jerusalem. — Proceeding next day to Jerusalem, he is met by 
the great crowd from the city that have hoard of his arrival, 
and he rides in triumph over the palm spread road. The path 
leads first up the eastern side of Olivet, then down to Jerusalem 
on the west As it passes over the ridge, Jerusalem suddenly 
bursts on the view. Beholding the beloveil city, the Saviour 
wept over it, and poured out his whole heart in the memorable 
lament : “ If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy 
day, the things which belong unto thy ])eacc ! but now they 
are hid from thine eyes.” 

Eecollections and Anticipations. — Every traveller s}>euks 
of the view of Jerusalem from the Mount of Olivos as .singu- 
larly striking; even though the most prominent object now 
is the Mosque of Omar, which occupies the site of tlu^ ancient 
temple. The sudden mingling in (‘hrist’s miml of historic 
recollections and projdietic anticij)ation.s, — the thoughts of the 
past, — “this Mount Zion which Go<l loved,” and of which 
he said, “This is my rest, here will I dwell,” — the temple, re- 
calling the glorious days of David and Solomon, of Josiah and 
Hezekiah, of Ezra and Nehemiah, and other devoteil men, — 
these thoughts mingling with the prophetic view of Jeru- 
salem’s long desolation, guilt, and misery, — of fierce Roman 
assault and destruction, of Moliammedan insult and wTong, of 
proud error scorning truth, of wild bigotry outraging the name 
of religion, — fillefl his eyes wdth tears even in tin* midst of a 
triumphal procession. When he reached the city lH^ could not 
refrain from giving one proof of his horror of that profanation 
which Jerusalem was to exemplify for ages : he entered the 
temple (as he had done once before) and drove from it the 
merchants that carried on their traffic in its very courts. A 
few days were then spent by him in teaching in the temple and 
in preaching the gospel. In the course of these, he answered the 
questions of the Pharisees and the Sadducees, denounced woea 
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upon hypocrites, and foretold destruction of Jerusalem and 
the end of the world. Probably at night it was his practice to 
return to Bethany, On one of these occasions, having gone 
into the house of Simon, who had once been a leper, he was 
anointed by a woman with precious ointment, as if in anticipa* 
tion of his burial. Holy work and holy worship were his two 
great preparations for his approaching struggle. 

Mount of Olives. — Of the localities in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem specially consecrated by the footsteps of 
Jesus, the Mount of Olives and the Garden of Gethsemane hold 
a very distinguished place. The Mount of Olives is a long low 
ridg(i extending along the eastern side of the city, with three 
several summits, the highest only about 400 feet above the 
Valley of Jehosha|Jiat, although more than 2700 above the 
level of the Mediterranean. Its name wa.s derived from the 
olive groves, that probably tlourished at one time in much greater 
luxuriance than now ; for it is only on one of the slopes that 
anything like an olive grove can now be seen, although the 
tree is still scattered over the hill in more or less abundance. 
Myrtle, ])ine, and palm trees seem also to have abounded in 
former days, but have now disappeared (Neh. viii. 14-16). Tlia 
liill in our lord’s time must therefore have been more richly 
clothed with foliage, and better adapted for those calm exercises 
of soul for which Christ resorted Uy it 

Garden of Gethsemane. — At the opposite or Jerusalem foot 
of Olivet, clo.se to the brook Kidron and the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, lies the Garden of Gethsemane. It is a square of about 
one hundnxl and fifty feet. “ When wo .saw it in May,'* says 
Lieutenant Lynch, “ the trees were in full bloom ; and alto- 
gether, the garden, in its aspects and associations, was better 
calculated than any place I know to soothe a troubled spirit. 
Eight venerable trees, isolateil from the smaller and less impos- 
ing ones which skirt the pass of the Mount of Olives, form a 
consecrated grove. High above, on either hand, towers a moun- 
tain, with the deep yawning chasm of Jehoshaphat between 
them. Crowning one of them is Jerusalem, a living city : on 
the slope of the other is the great Jewish cemetery, —a city of 
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the dead. Each tree in this grove, cankered and gnarled and 
furrowed by age, yet beautiful and impressive in its decay, is a 
living monument of the affecting scenes that have taken place 
beneath and around it. The olive perpetuates itself ; and from 
the root of the dying parent stem the young tree springs into 
existence. These are accounted one thousand years old. Under 
those of the preceding growth, therefore, the Saviour was wont 
to rest ; and one of the present may mark the very spot where 
he knelt, and prayeil, and wept. No cavilling doubt can find 
entrance here. Here the Christian, forgetful of the present and 
absorbed in the past, can resign himself to sad yet soothing 
meditation. Tlie few purjde and crimson flowers growing about 
the roots of the trees w’ill give ample fooil for contemplation, — • 
emblems of the suffering and bloody death of thc^ Kedeemer.” 

Christ's Teaching and Work. — ^Flu^ Son of man had now all 
but accomplished the work given him to do. He had shown a 
spotless example of all excellence as a man, — and in that holy 
human life had exhibited the image of the invisible (bxl. Ho 
had established his claims to Me.ssiahship, had fulfilled Old 
Testament prophecies and types, wrought miracU*s, perfonne<l 
acts of beneficence, and uttered words of divine power and 
sweetness, that showed clearly that ho was, in the jieculiar 
sense in which he claimed to be, the Son of (bxl. He ha<l vin- 
dicated the Law and the Prophets from thfi perversions of the 
rabbins; had demon.strated that all tru<^ goodness must lie in 
the heart ; had shown that a renewe<l will and a pure life aro 
the only real evidence of a right state with Gotl ; and had 
denounced, in withering words that could never be forgotten, 
the hollow hypocrisy and pretentious formality of the leading 
religionists of the day. He hafl shown that a spiritual homage 
is the only acceptable worship of God ; and ha<l encouragetl his 
followers to render that worship by revealing to them GoiVa 
fatherly character and great love even for his lost and fallen 
children. While thus raising immensely the standard of holy 
living, he had revealed himself in his divine nature as the Life 
of men ; and under such emblems as the Living Bread, the 
Living Water, and the True Vine, he had taught them where to 
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find the inward strength required for their duty. In his con- 
versation with Nicodemus, one of the earliest on record, he had 
unfolded the grand gospel doctrines — Ruin by sin, Regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit, and Reconciliation by the sacrifice of 
Himself, — “Except a man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God ” — “ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up : that whoso- 
(*ver believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 
It now only remained, by his sacrifice on the cross, to com- 
ph;te that redemption which Messiah was to achieve : to grapple 
with the last enemy, and by conquering Death, to show clearly 
that he was, as he had said, “the Resurrection and the Life.” 

Betrairal : Peter's DeniaL — It is the last evening of his mortal 
life. The Paschal Supper is over, the Egyptian deliverance is 
commemorated, and the Lord’s Supper has been instituted to 
commemorate the higher deliverance from sin and death. The 
feet of the disciples have been 'washed ; the traitor has gone out 
to join the high priest’s band ; the consolatory address has 
dropped like the honey-comb upon the disciples’ hearts; and 
the incense of the intercessory prayer has filled heaven with its 
fragrance. Night has now fallen, and the ^Master and his little 
band seek quiet l)eyond the walls of the crowded city. Tliey 
have passed the brook Kidron; eight of them linger in the 
valley, while Peter, James, and John accompany him to Geth- 
semane. In the course of the evening, once and again the 
thoughts of the Saviour must have been following Judas : he 
knows now that the traitor is at hand. The shadow of the hour 
and pow-er of darkness falls upon him. Stretched on the hard 
ground, under the gnarled and twisted olives, the struggle of 
his great agony comes on. He who had so often said, “ Fear 
not,” now seems given up to fear. But at last tranquillity 
returns. And now the glare of torches is seen across the 
Kidron, Nearer, the din of rough voices is heard. With 
noisy progress they make straight for Gethsemane, for Judas 
knows the place. The traitor’s kiss is given to the Saviour: he 
surrenders himself without resistance : his disciples flee : alone 
and helpless he goes back a prisoner to the city. He is con* 
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ducted to the house of Annas, who sends him bound to Oaia< 
phas. In his palace the rest of the night is spent. Peter and 
J olm are there ; but the boldness that characterized Peter has 
forsaken him, and he denies his Master with oaths and curses. 
It is a night of weeping, and no joy cometh in the morning. 

Trial — Early next day the Sanhedrim assemble, with the 
chief priests and the scribes, and lind Jesus guilty of a capital 
ofience. But they have not the power of inflicting death, the 
Roman governor must therefore confirm their sentence ; so they 
lead him to the Pnetorium, or judgment-hall of Pilate. An 
unexpected obstacle to their scheme here presents itself. The 
unscrupulous Roman governor has become strangely scrupulous, 
and is most unwilling to condemn this extraordinary prisoner. 
As the day wears on, he occupies hour after hour in attempts 
to release him ; for an impression has laid hold of him that 
this Jesus is not an ordinary criminal, and that to give him up 
to death would be an unpardonable crinn*. Anon he gets a 
message from his wife that she has had a dream al)out Jesus, 
and a waniing to do nothing against him. Hearing that he is 
a Galilsean, Pilate sends him to Herod, who is at Jerusalem 
attending the feast; and Herod, after examining him, sends 
him back to the |K*rplexed and hesitating Pilate. But at last a 
skilful appeal to the fears of the governor wdtles the question. 
He knows how precarious is his hold of office ; and when the 
cry gets up, “ If thou let this man go, thou art not Ciesar^s 
friend,” he has no longer courage to resist, — Jesus is delivered 
to be crucified, and is led away to Calvary.* Tlie hour of 
retribution was not long in coming to Pilate ; misfortunes 
thickened upon him, and at last he put an eml to his own 
existence. There is an old tradition that his wife, Claudia 
Procula, became a Christian. 

Ctolgotha : Death ; Burial — At Calvary, or rather Golgotha, 
the Roman punishment of crucifixion is inflicted on Jesus. 

* Where CaWerj wu we c«imot tell. It it nowhere Mid in Scripture to heve been e 
mount, according to the popular impression ; neither was the place known by that 
name—it is only the Latin translation of Golgotha, “ the place of a skull.** The most 
likely conjecture seems to be that of Lieutenant Conder, who places it to the north of 
the city, in a conspicuous position, close to the main northern r<NMl and to the ancient 
tombs. 
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The typical prophecy of the brazen serpent — “ lifted up ” — is 
fultilled ; as 'well as that of the paschal lamb — “ a bone of bim 
shall not be broken.” Had the Jewish punishment of stoning 
been inflicted, such would not have been the case. Over his 
head the words Jesus op Nazareth, the King op the Jews, 
are placed, in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; for all the three 
languages are now spoken in Jerusalem. After hours of pro- 
tracted misery, brightened, however, by the joys of a trium- 
phant faith, the sufferings of Jesus come at last to an end. 
The Prince of Life bows his head and gives up the ghost. 
Joseph of Arimathea, a member of the Sanhedrim, goes to 
Pilate and begs the body ; and Nicodemus brings a great load 
of myrrh and aloes, which he encloses in the linen cloth 'wrapped 
around the corpse. Not until it has been ascertained beyond 
question that he is dead is his botly given up. As the hour of 
Bun.s<*t, when the Jewish Sabbath commenced, is now drawing 
on, the body is hastily placed in Josephus new tomb in the ad- 
jacent garden. And Jesus, having finished the great work of 
lledomptioiij rests in liis grave till the morning of the third day. 

Resurrection : Ascension. — Next day is the Sabbath. It 
brings no relief to the staggering faith of the disciples. Horror 
must have filled every heart when it was ascertained that their 
old comrade Judas, the traitor, had hanged himself. But 
the early light of the following morning shows the empty 
tomb of Jesus, and the Saviour reveals himself at various 
periotls of the day to some of his apostles and followers. Not- 
withstanding what he had said about his resurrection, it is plain 
that they were not looking for it, their faith being but feeble. 
On the first day of the next week, still at Jerusalem, he sho^vs 
himself to them again, rebukes Thomas, and removes his unbelief. 
A mountain in Galilee having been appointed as a place of 
meeting, the apostles return to their native province. First, 
on the shore of the lake so familiar to them all, Jesus joins 
the eleven, dines with them on part of the miraculous draught 
of Ashes, and putting to Peter the threefold question, “ Lovest 
thou me?” 'vrirtually reinstates him in his apostleship. After- 
wards, on the appointed mountain^ he shows himself to all 
( 896 ) 29 
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his Galilsean disciples, upwards of five hundred in number. 
In Galilee he gives his last command : “ Go ye and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Last of all, Jesus again meets 
the eleven at Jerusalem ; and when he had crossed the Mount 
of Olives for the last time, and had come to the well-known 
village of Bethany, “ it came to pass, while he blessed them, he 
was parted from them, and carried up into heaven” (Luke 
xxiv. 61 ). 



CHAPTER XVI. 
APOSTOLIC HISTORY. 

From A.D. 129 or] 33 to 100. 


SECTION I. — THE CHURCH OP JERUSALEM. 

Christ's asconslon — Two streams of apostolic history— The day of Pentecost — The Jews 
In Jerusalem — Troubles and jealousies— Stephen— The gospel in Samaria— The 
Ethiopian eunuch— A new missionary. 

Christ’s Ascension. — Tlie last meeting of Christ with his dis- 
ciples was at Bethany. It was from amid the olive groves 
where ht^ had walked with Lazarus, or near the cemetery where 
he had shown himself to \)q the Resurrection and the Life, that 
ho was taken up, and hid by a cloud from their view. Since his 
resurrection, there had been so much of the supernatural about 
his movements, that the l^rethren seem not to have apprehended 
at once that he had left them, not to return. This announce- 
ment was made to them by two angels, who sent them to Jeru- 
salem to prepare for tlieir work, calling them by the ahuost 
reproachful name, ** men of Galilee,” to remind them that they 
had yet to earn tludr title to a more world-wide designation. 
They retumeil to Jerusalem, where they met with the converts 
belonging to the city and the district. Tlie number of believers 
in Jerusalem was much smaller than in Galilee, where Jesus had 
8|)ent the chief part of his public ministry. One hundred and 
twenty souls formed the entire assembly ; and through the 
exercises of a humble prayer-meeting, after electing Matthias 
in the room of Judas, this feeble band prepared themselves for 
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the conquest of the world. They continued with one accord in 
prayer and supplication, until the Spirit was poured upon them 
from on high. 

Two Streams of Apostolic History. — The hLstory of the 
Christian Church under the apostles runs in two streams, — 
the one Jewish, the other Gentile. The Jewish stream for 
the most part follows the track of the twelve apostles ; 
the Gentile, mainly that of Paul. Tlie earlier part of the 
Book of the Acts presents chiefly the one ; the later, chiefly 
the other. Although there were some diversities between the 
two, it is evident that they held substantially the same truth 
- — had “one faith, one hope, one baptism.” Religion now 
becomes, much more prominently than before, a dispensation of 
the Holy Spirit It is by a divine power sent from heaven, — 
by a baptism of the Holy Ghost, — that men are drawn to God. 
It had always been so, indeed, and the later prophets hatl dwelt 
much on this subject ; but now the reality of spiritual agency 
becomes more obvious, and the third person of tlie Holy Trinity 
stands out more conspicuously before the Church, as the great 
agent in the conversion of men. Tlie Acts of the Ajiostles has 
sometimes been called the “ Gospel of the Holy Ghost.” 

The Day of Pentecost. — Tlie first great ingathering of Jews 
into the Christian Church took ]>lace at the feast of Pentecost, 
fifty days after the crucifixion. The assemblage of Jews at Jeru- 
salem, from different and distant countries, was very remark- 
able, though perhaps not unusual. Unable to pay duo regard 
to the ordinances of Moses in the different countries of their 
dispersion, the Jews seem to have made very great efforts to 
come up to Jerusalem to the annual festivals. Probably it 
was thus that the foundation was laid of their wonderful com- 
mercial character ; for on these occasions they could very easily 
obtain information, and negotiate transactions, relating to the 
produce of every country from Spain to India. 

The Jews in Jerusalem. — ^Ihe great body of the dispersed 
Jews had by this time ceased to use Hebrew as a spoken 
language, and had adopted the mother-tongues of the countries 
whither they had been scattered. Parthian Jews were at 
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Jerusalem, and Medes, ^Elamites, and Mesopotamians — repre- 
senting tlie regions to which the kings of A^yria and Baby- 
lon had first carried them captive ; Jews from Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia were there, whose 
fathers had been invited to settle in these provinces while 
most of them were independent kingdoms, or satrapies of 
Persia; Jews from Egypt, whither Alexander the Great liad 
drawn them, and from Libya and Cyrene, in Africa, where 
they had been sent by Ptolemy Soter; Arabia had its repre- 
sentatives in the persons, perhaps, of high officers from the 
court of Yemen ; Crete, too, sent its band, to do lionour to 
the institutions of a wiser and more ancient law giver than 
Minos ; even Romo was not unrepresented, for the children of 
Abraham, or proselytes to their faith, had already their homes 
upon the seven hills that looked down on imperial Tiber. The 
conversion and baptism, in one day, of three thousand of this 
vast anti varied multitude, furnished the first counterpart in the 
sj)iritual world to the mimculous tlraught of fishes in the natural 
Arrangements were made, by means of a common fund, to keep 
the converts together for some time, that they might be in- 
structed more fully in the doctrine and life of Christianity, and 
might receive more distinctly that stamp of purity and beauty 
which became the distinguishing mark of the primitive Church, 
Aft<*r a short time of delightful Christian fellowship, this great 
army of converts separated, to tell to their countrymen and to 
the world at large how God had visiteil his people. 

Troubles and Jealousies. — The Church at Jerusalem, under 
the charge of the aj>ostles, grew in numbers and in moral 
bc'auty ; and the humility, frankness, generosity, and love of 
its membt*rs, awakene<l general astonishment and admiration. 
God, by his providence, shielded it very wonderfully. On one 
occasion, when the influence of the high priest, who was a 
Sadducee, was likely to bear hard upon the aiK)stles, the 
Sanhedrim were counselled to milder measures by Gamaliel, 
a Pharisee, president of the council, and therefore a sort 
of rival of the high priest. But the suppression of danger 
from without was followed by the occurrence of a slight disr 
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agreement within. A jealousy arose between the Hebrew 
and the Greek section of the Church ; that is, between those 
who were natives of Judsea, or spoke the Aramean dialect, 
and those who were natives of countries of the dispersion that 
spoke Greek. The slight breach was healed through the ap- 
pointment of an order of deacons, who were chiefly to attend 
to the temporal arrangements of the Church ; and seven persons 
were chosen to it, all of whom had Greek names, and were 
therefore probably of the Greek section. 

Stephen. — Foremost in this band was Stephen, who not only 
discharged the ordinary duties of the deaconship, but, “ full of 
faith and power, did great wonders and miracles among the 
people.” His zeal and great success roused much opposition. 
There were at that time in Jerusalem certain synagogues that 
had been founded by Jews of the disjKjrsion, partly for their 
own benefit when they happened to visit Jerusalem, partly on 
account of their children when they sent them there to bo 
educated. Members of some of these came forward to dispute 
with Stephen : probably because they alone were equally con- 
versant with the Greek language, which he secerns to have 
spoken. Among them was the synagogue of the Libertines, or 
Jews once Roman slaves, who had got their freedom ; the 
synagogues of the Cyrenians and Alexandrians from Egypt; 
and what is not to be overlooked, the synagogue of Cilicia, one 
of whose most active members, doubtless, was the young Saul, 
a native of Tarsus, its capital city. Stephen was put on his 
defence, and delivered a speech before the Sanhedrim of great 
eloquence, boldness, and power. His hearers were so enraged 
at his bold invectives against them and their fathers, that, 
without a formal trial, they rushed ujK>n him, dragged him out 
of the city, and stoned him to death, most probably in the Val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat. He died uttering a beautiful testimony to 
the exaltation and divinity of Jesus Christ, and exhibiting the 
triumph of Christian love and meekness, by praying for his 
murderers. Stephen seems to have been the morning star of 
the Church universal. His views of the institutions of Moses, 
and of the place of the Gentiles as equal to that of the Jews, 
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were in advance of his day. It was reserved for Saul to take 
up his mantle, and to complete his work and testimony. 

The CK)spel in Samaria.— The death of Stephen was followed 
by a violent persecution of the Christians, — the murderous 
appetite of their foes liaving been whetted by the taste of the 
first martyr’s blood. This persecution was overruled by the 
Head of the Church for the dispersion of some of its active 
members, who had hitherto clustered about Jerusalem. Among 
other places to which the light was thus carried, was a town 
which is called *‘a (not city of Samaria,” — precisely the 
same designation as that given to Shechem, or Sychar, in the 
fourth chapter of J oIul V ery probably it was the city which 
had been so long celebrated in J ewish history, and whose inhabit- 
ants had first been told of Christ by the woman of Samaria. 
In the excited state of mind in which men then were, a design- 
ing man, named Simon, had got them to believe that he was a 
sort of incarnation of the pow'er of God. Not only were the 
people freed through their Christian visitors from this wretched 
delusion, hut an impression in favour of Christ appeared to be 
made on Simon’s own mind ; it was, ho’wever, only an appearance. 
The apostles were the only persons who had the power of con- 
ferring supernatural gifts ; and when they w ent down to Samaria, 
and exercised these gifts, the hollowness of Simon’s profession 
was shown by his proimsing to buy them wdth his money. 

The Ethiopian Eunuch. — Hie offer of the gospel to the Sama- 
ritans, for whom our Lord had shown so friendly a feeling, and 
their cordial acceptance of it, were designed to introduce a new 
era in the liistory of the Church. It was a sort of type of the 
reception of ( i entiles and other outcasts ; and it was followed 
by another occurrence tending in the same direction. Philip, 
probably one of the seven deacons, who hacl been tlie chief 
agent in the movement in Samaria, w^as directed by the Spirit 
to go down to Gaza, the doserteil site of one of the old Philis- 
tine towns. A eunuch of Ethiopia, who held the high office of 
treasurer to Candace, queen of that country, had been attend- 
ing one of the festivals at Jerusalem, and was returning by the 
ordinary road to his own country. Though an Ethiopian, or 
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Cushite, and therefore a descendant of Ham, he seems to have 
been a Jewish proselyte; and, like Ebed-melech, another Ethi- 
opian eunuch, the friend of Jeremiah (cli. xxxix. 16), he was 
now about to reap the fulfilment of God’s promise by Isaiah to 
the eunuch and the son of the stranger (ch. Ivi. 4-6). He ha<l 
been at Jerusalem, the fountain-head of light, but had come 
away empty. Streams, however, sprang up to him in the 
desert of Gaza. Through the instructions of Philip, he became 
a believer in Christ, and was baptized ; and ho returned to his 
own country to make known the glad tidings that had cheered 
his own heart. This was another intimation that the door was 
about to be opened wide to the Gentiles ; but, like the precoil- 
ing one, the apostles were slow to understand it. 

A New Missionary. — Meanwhile, the Head of the Churcli 
was preparing a new instrument — truly a polished shaft in his 
quiver — for evangelizing the Gentiles. Tlie death of Stephen 
was in itself a great loss to the Church. He seems to have 
been a man of enlightened views and of catholic spirit, — far 
above ordinary jealousies and prejudices, — one who would have 
deliglited to lead forth the C^hurcli to great catholic enterprises. 
Strange to tell, among the keenest of his murderers w as a young 
man who was tlestineil, in the w^oiulerful counsel of Goil, to take 
up and prosecute the veiy task for whicli St4*phen apj>eared to 
have been prepared. The prayers of Stephen obtaineil for the 
Gentile world an apostle still more highly giftcnl tlian himsolf ; 
the mantle of the martyr fell on the young man who kejit the 
clothes of his murderers ; and the youthful and z<‘aloiis ])Upil of 
Gamaliel was marked out for the task of preaching the gosj)el to 
eveiy creature. 


SECTION II. EARLY LIFE OP PAUL. 

Birth, at Tarsna— -Education, at Jerusalem— Joumejr to Damascus: his conversion- 
importance of the Event — Sojourn in Arabia — Return to Jerusalem: labours In 
Syria and Cilicia. 

Birth, at Tarsus. — We know very little of the early life of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. He was bom at Tarsus, the capi- 
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tal of Cilicia, a province of Asia Minor, probably soon after the 
birth of Christ; for ho speaks of himself as “Paul the aged” 
before his death, which took place about a.d. 68. His family 
was of the purest Hebrew stock, uncoiitaminated by the admix- 
ture of Gentile blood ; and its name still stood on the public 
genealogies of Benjamin, although his father resided beyond 
the Land of the Covenant, and had obtained the privileges of a 
Homan citizen. Cilicia was a country of considerable import- 
ance, lying along the angle or corner of the Mediterranean, 
near where the range of Taurus, on the one hand, comes into 
contact with that of Lebanon on the other.* Its mountain 
wilds and its rocky creeks had long afforded shelter to robbers 
and pirates. More than half a century before the birth of 
Paul, Pom|)ey had cleared it of these marauders, and had won 
the province for Rome ; and one of its governors, the orator 
Cicero, liad rule<l it with more generosity and integrity than 
was usual in those stern and grasping Homan times. When 
Paul was born, Tarsus seems to have been essentially a Greek 
city, where the Greek language was spoken and Greek litera- 
ture was cultivated. Probably Paul was equally accustomed to 
speak Greek and Hebrew. Tlie one he would hear constantly 
in the etlucated circles of Tarsus ; the other, sometimes, at least, 
in his fa tiler’s house. He seems to have been brought up under 
the influence of the strongest feelings of admiration for his 
country and his nation ; — hushetl, as an infant, with the songs of 
Zion ; impelled, as a boy, to noble deeils by the examples of 
IVroses and David ; and taught to reganl Jerusalem and Judsea 
with feelings of profound(»st veneration. 

Education, at Jerusalem. — We cannot tell at wliat age he 
went to J erusalein, to finisli his education under Gamaliel ; but 
we may readily fancy tlie intense delight \\nth which he wouhl 
examine all the famous localities both of Jerusalem and of its 
neighbourhood. In particular, we may fancy his interest in 
the celebrateil localities of his own tribe ; — Gibeah, where his 
namesake had his palace; Ramah, where Samuel judged Israel; 

* See Conybeare and Howaon on Tha Life and Epiitlea of St. Paul ; alao, The 
Life and Work of St PauL by Canon Farrar, D.D. 
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the passes where Joshua had beaten the confederate Amorites, 
Jonathan the Philistines, and Judas Maccabseus the Syrians. 
As a student under Gamaliel, Saul (his Latin name was Paul) 
seems to have greatly outstript his master in zeal and fiery 
ardour against the Christians. He took pleasure in persecuting 
them, and in forcing them to blaspheme the name of Jesus; 
and if his kindly nature was ever haunted by the cries of his 
victims, he would get rid of the pain by the feeling that he was 
doing God service. 

Journey to Damascus : His Oonversion. — Not content with 
carrying on his crusade in and near Jerusalem, he was willing 
to go to distant places to tear up the fast-spreading roots 
of the “ heresy.” In matters of religion the great Sanhe- 
drim claimed over Jews in foreign countries the same power 
which they were still allowed to exercise at Jerusalem ; so 
that it was enough for Saul to be armed with their authority. 
Damascus, the ancient capital of the first Syrian kingdom, 
had already been visited by the heralds of the Cross, and 
Saul obtained letters from the Sanhe<lrim, giving him autho- 
rity to drag to Jerusalem any converts to the new heresy 
on whom he could lay hands. Tlie Roman road to Damascus 
would carry Saul near the Lake of Galilee, and there he must 
have looked on some of the scenes that had been so familiar to 
the eyes of Him whom he was labouring to baftle and to destroy. 
His ears could not be altogether strangers to the fame of the 
mighty works that had been done there a few years before, 
though he would treat every such rumour as but an idle tala 
But the Lake of Galilee is now left far behind ; the weary 
Syrian desert is at last traversed ; Saul and his companions 
have feasted their eyes on the white buildings of Damascus 
amid their groves of green — the ** pearl gleaming in its emerald 
setting.” Suddenly a great light shines from heaven, above the 
brightness of the sun. A voice speaks to Saul in the Hebrew 
tongue : only a few words are uttered ; but they come home to 
him with such divine power that, in a more profound sense 
than the words were used of his namesake, he is changed into 

another man.” The persecutor rises from the ground an 
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apostle; and all his energies are now consecrated to promote 
the cause which once he destroyed. 

Importance of the Event. — ^The conversion of Paul was, in 
every view, a most memorable event. “ It was like the call of 
a second Abraliam.” It manifested its reality from the very 
first in the memorable question put by Saul to Jesus, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” Like the resurrection of 
Jesus, to which, indeetl, it bore witness, it supplied an un- 
answerable evidence of the truth of Christianity ; for what 
but the actual occurrence of the event narrated could have 
induced Paul to change so suddenly both his creed and his 
life? It fumislicd a remarkable proof of the boundless love 
and goodness of Him whose grace Paul was thereafter occu- 
pied in proclaiming. The mercy that had been shown in his 
own case to thi^ chief of sinners was always a ready argument 
in his lips for any who were slow to believe the boundless grace 
of God ill Christ. And tlie deep and tender sense of his obliga- 
tions to Christ, and of Christ’s most generous treatment of him, 
constantly supplied him with fresh motives to exertion, and 
drove away every feeling of weariness and discontent that might 
have stolen upon him under his unexaini)led hardships and 
Bufferings in the service of his Lord, 

Sojourn in Arabia. — Tradition still points out the street 
called Straight, and the house of J udas, where Paul lodged 
at Damascus; and it tells us that Ananias, wlio was sent to 
teach and to baptize him, w^as one of the seventy disciples 
sent out by our lA>rd, ami became afterwartls bishop of 
Damascus. But these are idle fancies. All that we know 
of Ananias is, that he was a disciple of Christ, “a devout 
man according to the law’, having a good report of all that 
dwelt there.” H<i w’as not an apostle, nor a presbyter, 
but only a disciple ; yet he baptized the great founder of the 
Gentile Church. Paul rcinaiiietl for a short time in Damascus, 
zealously prosecuting Christian labours ; but ere long he found 
it necessary to retire into Ambia, Wliethor his resort on this 
occasion was to the renow iuhI Petra, and whether he thus 
became for a time one of the “ dwellers iii the rock ;” or whether 
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he advanced as far as to the Mount of God, and learned there to 
view Sinai and Zion, according to the view given in his Epistle 
to the Galatians, as types of the two covenants, we cannot tell. 
Ere long he returned to Damascus; hut the Jews making a 
conspiracy against him, and getting the countenance of the 
governor, he had to be let down from the wall, and to make his 
escape by night. 

Return to Jerusalem: Labours in Ssrria and Oilicia. — 

Retracing his former steps, he returned to Jerusalem, but 
with what different feelings from those with which he had 
left it three years before ! His motive in visiting Jerusalem 
was to become acquainted with the apostles. At first he was 
received with coldness and suspicion ; but the generous-minded 
Barnabas of Cyprus having w^annly espoused his cause, he at 
last got the right hand of fellowship from the brethren. His 
zeal led him to preach Christ even in the synagogues of Jeru- 
salem. But, as in Damascus, a conspiracy was formetl against 
him. Ill a vision he was instructed by Christ, about the same 
time, to leave Jerusalem, and count the Gentile worhl his sphere 
of labour. His love for liis countrymen was so warm, and his 
desire to repair his former mischief so inbuise, as to induce him 
to remonstrate and ask permission to remain. But the Tx>rd 
would not yield. Accordingly he quitted the capital of J udaisni, 
after but a fortnight’s stay ; and leaving Palestine by Ciesarea, 
he returned to Tarsus, and laboured for a time “in the regions 
of Syria and Cilicia.” 


SECTION III. — PREPARATIONS FOR CHURCH EXTENSION. 

Peter’s vision at Joppa — Cornelius’s vision at Caesarea— Political changes — Death of 
Herod Agrippa— Return of Claudius from Britain- -Paul and Barnabas at Antioch : 
the name ** Christian ’’—State of Antioch. 

Peter’s Vision at Joppa. — Meanwhile, other events were 
going on in Palestine designed to show more clearly how the 
Gentiles, as such, were to be welcometl into the Christian 
Church. In the course of his labours, Peter had gone 
down to Joppa, a very ancient sea-port on the Mediterranean. 
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It was, indeed, till the building of Caesarea and Ptolemais, 
almost the only sea-port on the coast of Palestine. Peter had 
just performed his greatest miracle, by raising from the dead, 
in the person of Dorcas, one of the first yet ripest fruits of 
that loving spirit which the faith of Christ inspires. From 
the steep and rounded headland to which the city clings, 
the apostle, gazing over the blue reach of the Mediterranean, 
would enjoy at Joppa a wider and more varied view than the 
usually contracted landscape of Palestine affords. Whether 
this may have prepared his mind for a larger conception of 
the great object and sphere of the gospel, it would be difficult 
to tell ^ at all events, it was at Joppa that a vision was pre- 
senter! to him, intended to denote that the Gentiles, as such, 
were now to be freely arlmitted to the Church. Up to this 
time the universal feeling had been that they must first be 
circumcised — must first become Jews — before they could be- 
come Christians. Many Jewish Christians would rather have 
given up their lives than have questioned the binding authority 
of the law of Moses. The Church had to pass through a keen 
struggle before the door could be set ojicn, without let or hin- 
drance, to the GtMitiles as such. 

Cornelius's Vision at Casarea. — ^While Peter was thinking 
wliat this vision could mean, three men came in search of 
him from Caesarea, bringing a message from Cornelius, a 
devout Homan officer in tliat city, who had been told in a 
vision to send for him in order to obtain Christian instruc- 
tion. Setting out next morning, Peter and his companions 
travelled all that day over plains fragrant and b^utiful 
with the rose of Sharon ; and the next day after, the city of 
Herod greeted their eyes. It was a magnificent place — fresh, 
new, and thoroughly Homan. The very exis.aiice of such a city 
on Jewish soil seemed to proclaim that Judaism was gone. It 
was not in these purely Roman edifices that one could fight the 
battle of circumcision and other Hebrew rites. The Holy 
Ghost, falling in his supernatural gifts on the group of Gentile 
friends whom Cornelius had gathered to listen to Peter’s dis- 
course, confirmed the impression that had been gathering force 
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in the apostle’s mind. Peter threw aside all his prejudices; 
commanded the worthy friends of Cornelius to be baptized ; ate 
with them freely, uncircumcised though they were ; and when 
he returned to Jerusalem, vindicated his conduct, and silenced, 
at least for the time, those who were displeased with it. Tidings 
were received, about the same time, that in other places similar 
marks of true conversion had been shown by Gentiles ; and it 
seemed as if the catholicity of the gospel dis})ensation were now 
in the way of being admitted by all. 

Political Ohanges. — About ten years had now elapsed since 
the ascension of Christ. Various changes had occurretl in the 
political world, in Judaea and elsewhere, at which wo must now 
briefly glance. Tlie emperor Tiberius was dead ; the career of 
Caligula, with all its insane excesses of brutality and lust, had 
been ended by his murder, just as the Jews were in the midst of 
their consternation at his order to them to worship him as God. 
Claudius now wore the imperial purple. Caia2>has ha<l been 
dismissecl from the pontificate, and had l>een succeeiled b^ 
Jonathan. Pontius Pilate, too, ha<l been dei)osed from office, 
in consequence of a wholc.sale massacre of innocent Samaritans 
which he had caused on Mount Gerizim ; and the vacan( 
tetrarchies of Trachonitis and Abilene had l;een conferred by 
Caligula, with the title of king, upon his friend Herod Agrippa, 
the grandson of Herod the Great and son of the murdered 
Aristobulus. Soon after, Herod Antipas having been banislied 
to Gaul, the tetrarchies of Galilee and Pera*a were addeil to the 
dominions of king Agrippa. On the accession of Claudius, the 
Romans gave up to Agrijjpa Juda‘a, Samaria, and Idumsea, so 
that the whole kingdom of his grandfather was united under 
him. 

Death of Herod Agrippa. — Agrippa had a great thirst for 
popularity, and to please the J ews he was induced to put to 
death the apostle James, and to order the execution of Peter. 
But the miraculous release of Peter from prison, in answer to 
the earnest prayers of tlie Church, defeated this part of his 
scheme. Not long afterwards, he appeared in great state in 
the theatre of Caesarea, and made an oration to the people. At 
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the close, while the sun was shining on his jewels and silver 
robe so as to give it a peculiarly brilliant appearance, his audi> 
ence saluted him as a god. He received the impious flattery, 
but was immediately attacked by a horrible disease of the 
bowels, like that which had killed his grandfather. In a few 
days his career was run, and the loathsome carcass of the god 
was committed to the tomb. Palestine again became a Roman 
province, and was placed under a governor; but Agrippa, the 
son of the late king, ultimately obtained a part (though not this 
part) of his father’s dominions, and when addressed subsequently 
by Paul, was saluted a.s king. 

Return of Claudius from Britain. — It was in the year of 
Ilorod Agrii)pa’s death that the emperor Claudius returned to 
Rome, after his expedition to Britain. He had crossed to its 
shores to complete the work which Julius Cmsar had begun a 
century before, and now he returned to enjoy his triumph. In 
the secret purposes of God, his exix»ditioii was designed to 
l)reparo the way for wafting to our distant shores those tidings 
which Paul at Tarsus and Peter at Joppa were now getting 
orders to spread to the ends of the earth. Little could Claudius 
have thought that, when the fierce Trinobantes and Iceni 
should become entitled to the name which people were then 
beginning to pronounce on the distant banks of the Oroiites, 
the as])ect of the island would undergo a change much more 
glorious than any whicli the arms, or laws, or institutions of 
Romo could ever have achieved ! 

Paul and Barnabas at Antioch: the name “ Ohristian.** — 
When word was brought to the apostles of the conversion of 
Gentiles in places so remote as Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch, 
Barnabas, a man in whom fatherly kindness and a sound 
Christian judgment were finely blended, was sent to Antioch to 
instruct and guide the converts. It was he who had taken 
Paul by the hand at Jerusalem, when the other apostles were 
BO cold to him ; and now, remembering his excellent qualities, 
and how he had been especially called to labour among the 
Gentiles, he went to Tarsus to search for him ; and when he 
had found him, he brought him to Antioch. Barnabas and he 
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laboured for a year in that city ; and it seems to have been 
during that year that the new and glorious name of Christians 
was first given to the converts. At first, probably, it was 
applied in ridicule ; for the people of Antioch were notorious 
for inventing names of derision. But no place could have 
been more suitable for giving birth to thcLname than Antioch, 
then the centre of the eastern jjart of the empire, and holding 
communication with the whole world. Its connection with 
Antioch seemed to give Christianity a metropolitan character, 
and to foreshadow its conquest of the world. 

State of Antioch. — Alention has already been made of the 
founding of this Syrian Antioch by Seleucus, one of the succes- 
sors of Alexander. He was the greatest city-builder of ancient 
times, and is said to have built no fewer than sixteen Antiochs, 
named after his father ; six Laoiliceas, after his mother ; and 
nine Seleucias, after himself. When Paul visited Antioch, it 
was a great and wicked city. “ Luxurious Romans were attracteil 
by its beautiful climate But for the most part, its popula- 

tion was a worthless rabble of Greeks and Orientals. Tlie 
frivolous amusements of the theatre were the occupation of tlieii 

life It is probable that no populations have ever been more 

abandoned than those of Oriental Greek cities under the Roman 
empire ; and of these cities Antioch was the greatest and the 
worst. If we wish to realize the appearance of the complicatcil 
heathenism of the first Christian century, wo must endeavour 
to imagine the scene of that suburb, the famous Daphne, with 
its fountains and groves of bay-trees, its bright buildings, its 
crowds of licentious votaries, its statue of Ai)ollo, — where, 
under the climate of Syria, and the wealthy patronage of Rome, 
all that was beautiful in nature and in art had created a sanc- 
tuary for a perpetual festival of vice.”* 


CoDybeare and Howson. 
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SECTION IV. — Paul’s first missionary tour. 

Cotnjxinionc— B arvabab akd partly (John) Maht, 

At Cyprus: Salaxnis snd Paphos—Return of Mark: Perga: Antioch in Pisidlsr- 
Iconiiim: Derba: Lystra, Paul stoned— CoDYersion of Timothy— Return to Pisi* 
dlan Antioch — Sync^ of Jerusalem — Return to Syrian Antioch — Personal appear* 
ance of Paul and Peter— Paul’s contention with Peter— Results of schism. 

At Cyprus: Salamls and Paphos. — After labouring some 
time at Antioch, Paul and Barnabas were called by the Lord to 
missionary work in other districts, and were ordained for it by 
the prophets and teachers of the church of that place. Embark- 
ing at Seleucia, the 8ea-|>ort of Antioch, they first proceeded to 
the island of Cyprus, the birth-place of Barnabas and a great 
resort of J ews. Originally peopled by Phcenicians, and latterly 
by Greeks, Cyprus was a sort of meeting-place for Greece and 
Asia, and its idolatrous worship) combined some of the worst 
abominations of both. At the two extremities of the island, 
Salamis and Paphos, tlie gospel was preached ; and at the latter 
place, iSergius Paul us, the Eomaii governor, became a convert, 
A Jewish sorcerer, named Bar-jesus, or in Greek, Elymas, made 
a determined effort to withstand the apostles, and prevent the 
conversion of the governor. Tlie trade of sorcery was exceed- 
ingly common in those times, and the lower class of Jews, both 
men and women, were much addicted to it It ministered to 
that eager desire to know the secrets of the future which is 
common to man, whicli was specially active in this age of gene- 
ral excitement and expectation, and which, now that the great 
heathen oracles were silent, had scarcely any other outlet The 
fame of the Hebrew prophets gave Jews a preference in the 
practice of this art, as it was generally believed that they knew 
most of the future. The contest with this sorcerer was Paul’s 
first great battle. Full of faith and power, he rebuked his 
countryman in language of startling vehemence, and brought 
temporary blindness upon him. The effect on the mind of the 
governor was favourable — ^he beaame a firm believer. 

Betum of Mark : Perga : Antioch in Piaidia. — Sailing from 
Cyprus, the apostles returned to the mainland, crossing the 
(0960 30 
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Pamphylian gulf, and going first to Perga, the chief town of 
Pamphylia. Here Mark, who liad accompanied them liitherto, 
frightened j^robably, in a moment of weak faith, when he 
learned that Paul and Barnabas meant to i)enetrate into the 
wilds of Pisidia, left them and returned to Jerusalem. At 
Perga they did not remain long, but climbing the mount&in 
passes that separate Pamphylia from the elevated plain of 
Pisidia, reached Antioch. Tliere is reason to believe that in 
this journey Paul became familiar with those “ perils of robbers 
' and perils of rivers ” of which he afterwards wrote. Tlie 
mountain passes were notorious for marauders, and the rivers 
were liable to be suddenly swollen by torrents, bursting out at 
the bases of huge cliffs, or dashing down wildly through narrow 
ravines. A great sensation was prcKluced by Paul's first sermon 
in the Jewish synagogue at Antioch. Tlio apostle offered the 
blessings of Christ’s salvation frc»ely to Jew and Centilo alike. 
The envy of the Jews was roused at the admission of the Gen- 
tiles to the same privileges with themselves. A commotion was 
raised, and the apostles had to quit the Pisidian Antioch, shak- 
ing the dust from their feet against their countrymen. 

Iconium: Derbe: Lystra, Paul Btoned. — Proceeding about 
ninety miles in an easterly direction, the aj)ostles came to Ico- 
iiium. This town, afterwards called Konieh, became celebrated 
in history as the cradle of the rising power of the conquering 

Turks The elements of its population would be as follows ; 

— A large number of frivolous Greeks; some remains of a 
still older population ; a few Roman officials; and an old colony 
of Jews.” * The same treatment was given to the apostles 
here as at Antioch, and they fled to the more rural villages 
of Derbe and Lystra. At Lystra the miraculous cure of a 
lame man caused them to be mistaken for Jupiter and Mercury. 
This circumstance shows that the inhabitants had accommo- 
dated their religious notions to those of the Greeka Paul 
deprecated their conduct, and besought them to turn from these 
vain idols to the living God. The fickle multitude, who had at 
first proposed to worship the ax)OBtles, being stirred up by Jews 

* CkmybMure and Uowmmi. 
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from Antioch and Iconium, ended by stoning them. Paul was 
left for dead, but recovered. 

Oonversion of Timothy. — Ajnong those who may have gazed 
on his seemingly lifeless face was a young Greek who had 
listened to his words with no common emotion. Timothy, his 
own son in the faith, seems now to have heard the gospel for 
the first time. Well instructe^l in the Scriptures though he had 
been, by liis mother and his grandmother, probably till now he 
had never obtained the key to their meaning. After Paul’s visit, 
the reading of the Scriptures would be prosecuted with fresh 
zest in that quiet domestic circle ; and the young Greek would 
become familiar with the great “ mystery of godliness,” which 
his life was to he si)eiit in proclaiming. 

Return to I^sidian Antioch. — Paul and Parnabas now re- 
traced their steps, and returned to confirm and comfort the 
cliurchcs which they liad planted, amid the per.secutions against 
which they had had to struggle. Tlie only new place they are 
said to have visited was Attalia, on the sea-coast of Pamphylia. 
From that port they sailetl to the Syrian Aiitiocdi, wliere they 
rehearsed to the brethren the tidings of the success of the 
gospel among the Gentiles. It now appeared more clearly than 
ever that God had opened to the Gentiles the door of faitL 

Synod of Jerusalem. — Yet, even among those who had 
professed faith in Clirist, there were some, originally of the 
school of tlie Pharisees, who stood out stoutly against this 
conclusion. Those were now a large and influential body in 
the Church of Jerusalem. Secret emissaries came down from 
them to Syrian Antioch, who firet insinuated their views by 
stealth, and then openly taught that circumcision was essential 
to salvation. It was resolved by the brethnui at Antioch to 
send Paul and Barnabas and others to Jerusalem, to consult 
with the apostles and others as to the couree to be taken 
in this matter. In the course of their journey, these brethren 
passed through Phaniicia and Samaria, where the gospel had 
made great progress, and where many hearts were made 
glad by the tidings which they carried. At last they reached 
Jerusalem. It was now seventeen years since Paul’s con- 
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version, and fourteen since the first visit he had paid as a 
Christian to that city (Gal. iL 1). The assembly was ad- 
dressed by Peter, Paul, Barnabas, and James. John was also 
present, but did not speak (Gal. ii. 9). No appearance seems 
to have been made by the Judaizing party, who preferred cun- 
ning plots to open arguments. Tlie decision come to was 
entirely in accordance with the liberal views of Paul ; only, on 
grounds of expetliency, certain things were recommended to the 
Gentile Christians as proper to be avoideil by them, to prevent 
needless offence. One of the things to be avoided — fornication 
— was immoral in its own nature, and deserved, therefore, to 
be avoided on much higher grounds than those of expediency ; 
but the reference in the decree of the council seems not to l>e 
merely to the sin itself, but to certain pagan feasts and festivals 
with which it was often connected, especially at Antioch and 
Perga. 

Betum to Ssrrian Antioch. — After the council, Paul and Bar- 
nabas returned to Antioch, accompanied by Barsabas and Silaa 
It would seem, too, that at this time Peter paid a visit to 
Antioch (Gal. ii 11), and that after a time he was so influenced 
by “false brethren” that came to the place, as to refuse to eat 
with the uncircumcised Gentile Christians. On this occasion 
Paul withstood him to the face (Gal. ii 14). 

Personal Appearance of Paul and Peter. — It may be in- 
teresting to hear an ingenious writer’s a(;couiit of the per- 
sonal appearance of these two apostles at this time, though 
it be founded chiefly on tradition : — “ St Paul is set before 
us having the strongly marked and prominent features of a 
Jew, yet not without some of the finer lines indicative of 
Greek thought His stature was diminutive, and his body dis- 
figured by some lameness or distortion, which may have pro- 
voked the contemptuous expressions of his enemies. His beard 
was long and thin ; his head was bald. The characteristics of 
his face were, a transparent complexion, which visibly betrayeil 
the quick changes of his feelings; a bright gray eye, under 
thickly overhanging united eyebrows ; a cheerful and winning 
expression of countenance, which invited the approach and 
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inspired the confidence of strangers. It would be natural to 
infer, from his continual joumeyings and manual labour, that 
lie was possessed of great strength of constitution. But men of 
delicate health have often gone through the greatest exertions ; 
and his own words on more than one occasion show that he 
suffered much from bodily infirmity. St. Peter is represented 
to us as a man of larger and stronger form, as his character was 
liarsher and more abrupt. The quick impulses of his soul 
revealed themselves in the fiashes of a dark eye. The complex- 
ion of his face was jiale and sallow ; and the short hair, which 
is described as entirely gray at the time of his death, curled 
Idack and thick round his temples and his chin when the two 
aiK)stles stood together at Antioch, twenty years before their 
martyrdom.”* 

Paul's Contention with Peter. — Tlie scene at Antioch was 
a very remarkable one. Judaism and Christianity, in the 
jiersons of the two apostles, wore for a moment brought into 
strong antagonism. The words of Paul contain a strong 
statement of the gospel as opposed to the law : ‘ If thou, 
being born a Jew, art wont to live according to the customs 
of the Gentiles, and not of the Jews, why wouldst thou now 
constrain the Gentiles to keep the ordinances of the Jews? 
VVc are by birth the seed of Abraham, and not unhallowetl 
Gentiles ; yet, knowing that a man is not counteil righteous by 
the works of the law, but by tlie faith of J esus Christ, we our- 
selves also have put our faith in Jesus Christ, that we might bo 
counted righteous by the faith of Christ, and not by the works 
of the law. For by the works of the law shall no man be 
counted righteous.’ Tliese sentences contain, in a condensed 
form, the wliole argument of the Epistles to the Galatians and 
Romans.” 

Results of Schism. — Tlie schism in the Christian Church 
was not permanently lieahnl by the decision of the Jerusalem 
Synod ; it showed itself afterwards, as the Epistle to the Gahir 
tians proves. But one good effect arose indirectly out of the 
schism, — namely, the singular clearness with which Paul was 
* Conjbowre and Howaon. 
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led to expound the way of acceptance for sinners under the 
gospel, and the great strength of argument which he brought 
to bear on the doctrine of justification by faith alone. Tliis 
prominent doctrine in St. Paul’s writings, which has explained 
the way of salvation to millions of perplexed inquirers, might 
have received much less elaborate vindication had no Judaizing 
teachers arisen to bewitch foolish Galatians,” and even shake 
the steadfastness of St. Peter. It is to be remarked, at the 
same time, that there is no real ground for the theory which 
some German critics have framed, that the Church was formally 
divided into two, and that the breach was not healed till to- 
wards the end of the second century. History gives no hint of 
such a state of things, and the tlu^ory is now generally felt to 
be untenable, even by those among whom it originated. 


SECTION V. — Paul’s second missionary touic 


Companions:— and tartly Timothy and Lukk. 


Sei>aration of Paul and Barnabas: Paul and .Silas in Asia Minor Syria and Cilicia; 
Derbc and Lystra: Timothy joins Paul— Oalatia -Troas (’laasical associations: 
Luke joins the party: vision of man of Macedonia— First gosi^cl canii>aiicn in 
Europe: Philippi — Thessalonica — Berea : Paul’s voyaKe to Athens — State of 
Athens — Paul's three appearances there — Paul at Corinth— Sails to Jerusalem: 
Ketums to xVntioch. 

Separation of Paul and Barnabas : Paul and Silas in Asia 
]MQ[nor. — After a short time spent at Antioch, Paul proj)osetl to 
Barnabas that they should make a tour of insj)ection, visiting 
and watering the churclies which they had formerly plantctL 
An unhappy quarrel took j)lace between them, occasioned by tbo 
desire of Barnabas to take his nephew Mark along with them, 
and Paul’s want of thorough confidence in Mark, cau.se<l by his 
having left them in Paiii[)hylia. As the two ajwstles could not 
agree, they took separate routes, Barnabas and Mark going to 
Cyprus, while Paul, accompanied by Silas, traversed a large 
portion of the provinces of Asia Minor, llie record in Scrip- 
ture even of matters so little creditable as this, is a clear proof 
of the honesty of the narrative and the truth of the histoiy. 
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Syzia and Oilicia : Derbe and Lystra : Timothy Joins Paul 

— The first visits of Paul and Silas were paid to the districts 
of Syria and (hlicia, the provinces where Paul had laboured 
and preached the gospel soon after his conversion. Doubtless 
his native Tarsus was among the places which he now visited ; 
but no details have been preserved of his actings there. Next, 
striking up in a north-westerly course, through one of the 
“gates” or passes of the Taurus, he returned to Derbe and 
Lystra. Great must have been his joy to find his young friend 
Timothy so strong in the grace that is in ChrLst Jesus, and so 
well reported of by the brethren both at Lystra and Iconium. 
It wouhl be with mingled emotions of joy and sorrow that 
liis grandmother and mother saw Timothy depart with Paul 
and Silas into the wild regions of Galatia and Phrygia ; — joy, 
that ho was going on so holy and honourable an errand ; 
sorrow, at the loss of so like-minded a member of their family. 

Galatia. — Striking into Galatia, Paul entered on new* ground, 
and came among quite a new race. The Galatians, as the first 
syllabhi of their name implies, w^ere of Gallic origin ; four cen- 
turies before, their ancestors had worshipped under the oaks of 
Gaul. Tht*y had l)een borne along in an emigration that at last 
brought them from the w(*st of Kurope to the west of Asia. Tlie 
invasions of Koine and Grewe by the Gauls are familiar events 
of history. Tlie Galatians, or Gallo-Grecians, were connected 
with the latter event ; but, repulsed from Greece, they crossed 
the ./Egean, and settled in the centre of Asia IMinor. It seems to 
have been in a time of sickness that Paul visited them (GaL iv. 
13). Tlieir reception of him was most affectionate, — they would 
have plucked out their eyes and given them to him (Gal. iv. 15), 
Kut they were soon after perverteil and bewdtched by Judaizing 
teachers. Like the rest of the Gallic or Celtic race, tliey were 
“ susceptible of quick impressions and sudden changes, with a 
fickleness equal to their courage and enthusiasm, and a constant 
liability to that disunion wdiich is the fruit of excessive 
vanity.” 

Troas. — After traversing Phrygia and Galatia, it would have 
been natural for Paul to direct his course to the great sea-port of 
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Sphesus, or to the scarcely less important towns of Pergamos, 
Sardis, Philadelphia, Laodicea, Smyrna, and Thyatira ; but the 
arrangements of God for these places were different, — ‘‘they 
were forbidden by tlie Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia,” 
— proconsular Asia, as a district near the coast was called. 
Bithynia, too, seemed closed against them. Tlie only place 
to which they had access was Troas, which still preserved the 
classical name of Troy. 

Classical Associations: Luke Joins the Party: Vision of 
Man of Macedonia. — It must have been with deep interest that 
the apostle gazed upon the famous plain where, at the dawn of 
Grecian history, according to the popular story, tlio whole forces 
of that country had spent their strength for ten years in the 
siege of Troy, and whose every locality had been investetl by the 
genius of Homer with an interest that would survive to the end 
of time. But still more intense must have been his feelings 
when he looked across the Hellespont, and, for the first time in 
his life, beheld the summits of the European hills. The moun- 
tains from which the Macedonian “he-goat” had come down 
against the “ two-homed ram” of Persia, would interest him 
greatly; and, as he lay down at night, the form and figure of 
the great conqueror would be full in his mind’s eye. In his 
sleep, “ there stood a man of Macedonia, and prayed, saying, 
Come over into Macedonia, and help us,” Tliat cry of distress 
was not to be disregarded. Next day Paul and his companions, 
of whom the beloved physician Luke was now one, might have 
been seen on the quay of Troas, inquiring for the first ship to 
Macedonia. The wind wafts them over the waters that, five 
hundred years before, had borne on their bosom the magnificent 
armada of Xerxes. The story of the shepherd’s sling and 
stone is again about to be realized. These four humble men in 
the Trojan ship are to accomplish what the millions of Xerxes 
failed to accomplish — to conquer not only Greece, but all Europe. 

First Gospel Oampaign in Europe: Philippi. — The first 
campaign of the gospel of Jesus Christ in Europe was fought 
in Macedonia; Philippi, Thessalonica, and Berea were the 
principal battle-fields. Philippi was a Roman “colony;” — 
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the word denotes a sort of epitome of Home itself, where 
the privileges of Bomans were held peculiarly sacred. Being 
more of a military than of a commercial city, it had no Jewish 
synagogue; but devout proselytes and Jews assembled in a 
proaevxihe, or prayer-meeting, by a river side. A woman en- 
gaged in commerce, — a girl possessed by a demon, — and a jailer, 
whose character suited his office, were the first persons converted 
at Pliilippi, and became the nucleus of the first church in 
Europe. Tlie influence of Christianity in Euroj^e, in elevating 
woman and then in making use of her gentle instrumentality for 
promoting tlie cause of ChrLst, as w(dl as in subduing the most 
rugged passions of man, seems to have been foresh^owed by 
these conversions. The freeness of tlie salvation of the gospel 
was at the same time gloriously exhibited in the brief and 
memorable reply to the jailer^s question, “ What must I do to 
be saveil 1 ” — “ Believe on the Lord J esus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved. Tlie sustaining and consoling power of divine 
grace was also beautifully exhibited by Paul and Silas, who 
prayed and sang praises by night, in the gloomy vaults of the 
prison, while* suffering the agony of the scourge and the stocks. 
Philiiipi could have borne sad testimony to the opposite course 
to which misery and disgrace drive unconverted men; for it 
was there that both Brutus and Cassius had destroyed them- 
selves. When the jailer was about to follow their example, the 
voice of the Christian apostle was heard saying, “ Do thyself no 
harm.*’ 

Thessalonica. — Prom Philippi Paul proceeded to Thessa- 
lonica, an inqiortant and busy sea-port, with a Jewish syna- 
gogue. Here a delightful little Christian community was 
gathered together, whose “work of faitli, labour of love, and 
patience of hojie,” lived long in the memory of the apostle. 
From this busy place the fame of the new religion, which was 
embraced by many of the old jmgans, sounded out through 
all the neighbouring regions of Macedonia on the north and 
Achaia on the south. 

Berea : Paul's Voyage to Athens. — But persecution drove 
Paul from Theasalonica, as it had driven him from Philippi. 
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He took refuge in the provincial town of Berea, where, 
through the diligent study of the Scriptures, many Jews 
were converted, and also some of the principal Gentiles. 
The signs of another gathering storm led the brethren to 
send Paul away in haste, while Silas and Timothy remained 
at Berea. A ship bound for Athens conveyed the apostle from 
the shore, where “ Olympus, dark with woods, rises from the 
plain to the broad summit glittering with snow, which was the 

home of the Homeric gods The shepherds from tlie heights 

alx)ve the vale of Tempe may have watched the sails of his ship 
that day, as it moved like a white speck over the outer welters 
of the Thermaic Gulf. The sailors, looking back from the deck, 
saw the great Olympus rising close above them in snowy 
majesty.” The white speck was wafting to the classic shores of 
Athens the Hebrew preacher, through whose doctrine the gmls 
of Olympus were to be dethroned for ever, and a purer heaven, 
a holier life, and a brighter immortality presented to Grecian 
eyes than had yet been dreamt of in all their philosophy. 

State of Athens. — It would occupy too much space to describe 
all the objects that Paul would .see, or to fancy all the emotions 
that would fill liis mind, when his ship rode into the harbour of 
Piraeus, and he himself, after pa.ssing between the Long Walls 
that connected the iK>rt and the city, found him.self fronting 
the Acropolis of Athens. One thought can hardly have been 
absent from his mind : In Athens he would .see mankind in 
the circumstances most favourable to the natural man ; for if 
mental culture could enlighten, if the fine arts could purify, if 
philosophy could elevate, if poetry could sweeten, if the pagan 
religion could transform, the Athenians could not but be an 
enlightened, a pure, a noble, a genial, a holy people^ As ho 
walks through the city he sees everywhere statues of deificnl 
heroes and of the older gods ; shrines and temples of every size 
and form, from the niche in the rock to the magnificent Par- 
thenon ; groups of statuary representing the old legends of 
mythology ; and, among the rest, that altar of which he mado 
good use in his speech — “To the unknown God.” But Athens 
is the seat of philosophy, as well as the head-quarters of myth- 
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olopy. Two sects especially were encountered by him — the 
Stoics and tlie Epicureans. The Stoics enforced a sort of stem 
virtue, a high disregard alike of pleasure and of pain, that 
sometimes led to noble deeds in those evil times ; but oftener 
to such mournful results as the suicide of their first two 
leaders, Zeno and Cleanthes, and of their most illustrious 
Koinan adherents, Cato and Seneca. Pride was the great 
characteristic of the Stoic. The Epicureans were the children 
of pleasure — almost deriding the notion of a God, and en- 
couraging men to live and die in indifference and easa 

Paul’s Three Appearances there. — On three different spots 
Paul bore testimony to the truth at Athens. Tlie finst was the 
synagogue of the J ews ; the next was a more public platform 
— the Agora, or market-place, the common meeting-place of the 
Athenians, to which they were always dra'N\Ti when there was 
anything to gratify that craving for news and excitement which 
even four centuries before had been rebuke<l in tliem by Demos- 
thenes. Some of the philosophers who heard Paul there, wish- 
ing to listen to him in a quieter and more solemn 2)lace, took 
him to Areojiagus, or Mars’ Hill — the place where the judge.s 
had sat from time immemorial, to decide causes civil and reli- 
gious. “ It was a scene with which the dread recollections of 
centuries were as.sociated. It w as a place of silent awe in the 
midst of the gay and frivolous city. No place in Athens w’as 
so suitable for a discoui'sc ujk)!! the mysteries of religion.” * 
Here, gazing on the splendid temple of the Parthenon, Paul 
taught that (tod dwelleth not in temples made wdth hands. 
Under shade of the colossal statue of Minerva, armed, as the 
chainj>ion of Athens, with spear, shield, and helmet, he declared 
that the Godhead is not like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device. Here lie taught the scoffing 
Epicureans that the world w*as not an accidental concourse of 
atoms, hut that it was created hy (Jod. Here he summoned 
the proud and haughty Stoic to i'e]x»nt of all his wickedness, 
and foretold the coming of a terrible day of i-etributiou by God’s 
Son; of which the certain pledge had been given to all men, in 

* Oonybwtfe and llowton. 
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that he had raised him from the dead. It is probable that 
Paul would have gone on to speak more of Christ, and of salva- 
tion through his blood ; but he seems to have been interrupted 
and obliged to close abruptly. The philosophers derided his 
doctrine, or treated it with indifference ; and Paul, in one of 
his after letters, could only speak of the gospel as *‘to the 
Greek, foolishness.” Dionysius, one of the judges of the Are- 
opagus, believed, and a few others ; but Athens — polite, refined, 
intellectual — was not one of the places where the gospel tri- 
umphed. 

Paul at Corinth. — Paul liad paid his visit to Athens alone ; 
but at Corinth, to which he next proceeded, he was joined by 
Silas and Timothy. On his way to Corinth he determined that 
he should make “Jesus Christ, and him crucified,” the subject 
of his preaching there. Corinth was now the actual capital of 
Greece. The celebrated peninsula, the strifes and struggles of 
whose republics form so large a chapter of ancient history, had 
been formed by the Romans into the province of Achaia, with 
Corintli, situated on the i.sthmus or “bridge of the Pelopon- 
nesus,” for its capital. Corinth was a place of groat commercial 
activity. By its sea-port on the west it communicated with 
Europe, and by that on the cast with Asia. It was pre- 
eminently noted for its licentiousness. In a temple dedic*ated 
to Venus, a thousand harlots were supporttd in honour of the 
goddess, at the public expense. It abounded with fornicators, 
and idolaters, and adulterers, and effeminate, and abusers of 
themselves with mankind, with thieves, with covetous, with 
dn]nkard.s, with revilers, and with extortioners (1 Cor, vi. 9, 10). 

Sails to Jerusalem : Returns to Antioch. — At Corinth Paul 
took up his abode with Aquila and Priscilla, a countryman and 
countrywoman, who, with the rest of the Jews, had lately been 
expelled by Claudius from Rome. According to Suetonius, the 
Roman historian, the Jews were always exciting tumults, at 
the instance of one Chrestus. The origin of this charge pro- 
bably was, that the unbelieving Jews were exciting tumults 
against those who worshipped Christ. Doubtless Aquila and 
Priscilla would give Paul much information about Rome, and 
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perhaps excite that desire to visit it which he began to feel 
At Corinth Paul had great success. Crispus, ruler of a syna- 
gogue, became a convert — a circumstance that must have caused 
great excitement. Yet Paul’s spirit was burdened and depressed. 
That which distressed him was the bitter and blasphemous 
opposition to the truth which the Jews were ever exciting. 
But the Lord mercifully encouraged him in a vision, and for 
a year and a half he continued to labour at Corinth. It was 
now that he wrote his two epistles to the Thessalonians — the 
earliest of all his recorded letters. At last, having a strong 
desire to be present at one of tlie festivals at Jerusalem, he set 
sail for the holy city, taking Ephesus on his way. Promising to 
try to return to Ephesus, he went on to Jerusalem, and after 
his visit, returned to Antioch, — thus completing his second great 
missionary tour. 


sKCTiON VI. — Paul’s third missionary tour. 

Cow/HiniVww:— T imothy, Titub, Sopater, ARiBTAitCHirH, Secitndus, Oaics, 
Tycoioub an]> Tropuimub, Luke. 

At Ephesus— Tumult and departure— At Troaa: in Macedonia: at Corinth— Voyage 
to Jerusalem : reception there. 

At Ephe8U& — The third missionary campaign of the apostle, 
during the whole of which he had Timothy for his companion, 
opened in Phrygia and Galatia, where he had been before. 
But the chief jilace to which his attention was directed in this 
tour was Ephesus. There the way had been prepared for him 
by the preaching of Apollos, an eloquent Jew of Alexandria, 
well versed in the Scriptures ; who, however, was only a disciple 
of J ohn the Baptist, and had to be instructed in Christian trutli. 
Ephesus, situated at the mouth of the Cayster, was the chief 
city of the region to which the name of Asia w^as first restricted. 
Its inhabitants were half Greek, half Asiatic; and their religion 
and superstitions were a compound of the East and the West 
Sorcery or magic, an importation of the East, was exceedingly 
common. Diana, a goddess of the West, was the great object 
of worship ] but the style of worship had in it much of Orientai 
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mystery and magnificence. The temple of Diana, or Artemis, 
at Ephesus, was renowned over the whole world. It had been 
220 yeai-s in building. Its roof was supported by 126 columns, 
60 feet high, the gifts of as many kings. The image of Diana, 
believed to have fallen from heaven, was but of wood, and thus 
formed a striking contrast to the magnificence around. Ephesus 
was notorious, besides, both for its luxury and for its licen- 
tiousness. 

Tumult and Departure. — ^Yct, from the materials which this 
wicked place furnished, one of the most beautiful and interest- 
ing of all the ancient churches was formed (Rev. ii. 2, 3). No 
epistle glows wdth more satisfaction and joyful remembrance 
than that of Paul to the Ephesians.* Even from among the 
exorcists many converts were obtained; and the value of the 
books of magic, which they committed to the flames in token of 
their sincerity, exceeded JB2000 of our money. The religious 
change was becoming so great that the craftsmen who gained 
their living by making silver models of the image of Diana 
became alarmed, and raised an insurrection. Tlie apostle and 
his companion were rescued from the danger through the elo- 
quence of one of the magistrates of the place ; but they were 
not able to remain in Ephesus. After bidding the church fare- 
well, Paul proceeded to visit the churches of Maceilonia. It 
seems to have been at Ephesus that he wrote liis First Epistle 
to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 8). 

At Troas : in Macedonia : at Corinth. — On leaving Ephesus, 
Paul first went to Troas, where he preached with great success 
(2 Cor. iL 12) ; then ho procee<led to Macedonia and the countries 
of Greece lying to the north. At Philippi ho wrote the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians. lie was now actively engagetl in 
a scheme for collecting money for the poor believers in Judaea, 
designed to show the good-will of the Gentiles, and to soften 
down the bitter feeling of the Jewish church towards their 
uncircumcised brethren. Titus, to whom one of the pastoral 
letters was afterwards written, was specially employed by him 

* Yet it is right to mention that It has been questioned, on prettjr strong grounds, 
whether this epistle was originallj sent to that church, there being some reason to 
think that it was a circular letter intended for several neighbouring churches. 
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in promoting this collection. Hearing that Judaizing teachers 
had been corrupting the church of Galatia, he wrote the Epistle 
to the Galatians, powerfully refuting and remonstrating against 
the errors in question. Three months were then spent in Cor- 
inth; and the Epistle to the Romans was written, and de- 
spatched by Phoebe. It is remarkable that no mention is made 
of any apostle, or other celebrated man, having founded the 
church at Rome. It was probably quietly formed by converts 
to Christianity, who either had left the Jewish synagogue at 
Rome or had come as Christians to the city from other countries. 
Paul returned to Macedonia, and sailed thence to Troas. 

Voyage to Jerasalem : Reception there. — From Troas, he 
directed his course to Jerusalem. He proceeded by sea, and 
his voyage was full of interest. After spending a week at 
Troas, after taking a most affectionate farewell of the Ephesian 
ciders or bi.shops at Miletus, and after touching at Coos, 
Rhotles, and Patara, the ajmtle an<l his companions sailed 
to Tyre. A church had existed there since the pei*secution 
at the death of Ste])heu, and there were now not only Chris- 
tians but prophets in what had once been a great stronghold of 
Baal and Ashtoreth. Leaving Tyre, the i^rty saluteil the 
brethren at Ptolemais or Acre, and at length reached Ctesarea. 
From that place, in opposition to the remonstrances of the 
evangelist Philip, and other friends, who dreaded the excited 
feelings of the Jews, Paul travelled to Jerusalem, where he 
was received kindly by James and the elders, and refreshed 
them by telling what God had been doing among the Gentiles. 


SECTION VII. CLOSING SCENES OP PAUL’s LIFE. 

ArrMt at J erusalem ; sent to C8esarea~Sk;en«a on the way — Felix, Featus, Agrippa : appeal 
to Caesar— Voyece to Rome : the shipwreck— Paul's behaviour— Malta ; Puteoli— 
View of Rome — State of Rome — Missionary labours— Trial and acquittal — Journey 
toSpain— Second arrest— Second trial: condemnation: execution— 'Htsoompaniona. 

Arrest at Jerusalem : Sent to Osesarea. — We can only refer 
in general terms to the occurrences that took place while Paul 
was in Palestine. The hatred towards him of that part of 
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the Church which was leavened with the spirit of the Phari- 
sees found a speedy outlet. On a false clamour being raised, 
he was beaten by the people in the temjile ; he was rescued, 
however, by the Roman soldiers, and carried to the neighbour- 
ing fort and barrack of Antonia; there he was about to be 
put on the rack, but escaped the torture by declaring himself 
a Roman citizen ; he was tried before the Sanhedrim, as Stephen 
had been twenty-five years before, when ho was himself a 
virulent persecutor ; he received in a vision a cheering promise 
of protection from God; and, a plot against his life being 
discovered, he was sent, with a large escort, by night, to the 
Roman capital, Caesarea. 

Scenes on the Way. — The places through which he passed 
were fitted to encourage faith and fortitude. It would be in- 
teresting to fancy his feelings as about midnight ho passed Beth- 
horon the nether, and gazed perhaps on the moon looking down 
on the valley of Ajalon, where, fifteen hundred years before, it 
had lingered to witness the triumph of Joshua. The light of 
the morning sun, rising behind the snowy crest of Hermon, 
would find him in the plain of Sharon ; and as he rode along, 
the rose of Sharon and the lily of the valleys at his feet, and 
the young roe sporting on the mountains of Bether on his right, 
might carry his mind to the Song of Solomon, and assure him 
both of the love and of the presence of his Lord. In the after 
part of the day, he and the seventy troopers that accompanied 
him, after passing the colossal statues of Julius Ccesar and 
Rome that adorned the new capital, would dismount from 
their weary horses at the barracks of Csesarea, 

Felix, Festus, Agrippa: Appeal to Osesar. — The Roman 
governor, resident at Cassarea at this time, was Claudius Felix, 
an unscrupulous, sensual profligate, whose wife Drusilla was a 
daughter of Herod Agrippa I. On his first appearance before 
Felix, Paul was remanded, under pretence that he would bo 
tried again ; the next time, in presence of Drusilla, he made 
Felix tremble, as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come ; after that he was kept a prisoner at 
Caesarea for two years. At the end of that period Felix was 
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recalled from Palestine, and Porcius Pcstus was sent as governor 
in his room. Paul was now tried again, and on this occasion 
took his memorable appeal to Caesar. In the meantime, Herod 
Agrippa IL, king of Chalcis, in Syria, with his sister Bernice, 
having come on a visit to Ctesarea, Paul was brought before 
them, and in another powerful address, “ almost persuaded ” 
Agrippa ** to be a Christian.” His appeal to Caesar could bo 
heard nowhere but at Home; and soon afterwards, under charge 
of a centurion of Augustus’s band named Julius, Paul, with 
other prisoners, set sail, in a ship bound for Adramyttium, for 
the metropolis of the world. 

Voyage to Borne: the Shipwreck. — Tlie record of Paul’s 
voyage to Home, in the twenty-seventh chapter of Acts, is 
remarkably interesting, partly for the incidents that occurred, 
partly for its minute information respecting the seamanship of 
the time, and partly also for the wonderful verification of 
the narrative, in its minutest particulars, which modem in- 
quiry has su])plied. ’The vessel, on leaving the great dock 
constructed by Herod at Civsarea, touched at Sidon ; then 
passing to the north of Cyprus, through the gulfs of Cilicia and 
Patnphylia, it aftbrded the apostle a view, probably his last, of 
liis native mountains. At jM^Ta, in Lycia, a sliip was found 
chartered for Home, to which the prisoners were transferred. 
After creeping along slowly as far as to Cnidus, adverse winds 
forced the ship out of her direct course, compelling her to pass 
southward, under lee of the island of Crete, as far as to the 
harbour called Fair Havens. After waiting long for a favour- 
able breeze, the vessel set sail, but had not preceded far when 
she was caught by a furious gale from the north-east. The 
crew seem to have turned round the right side of the vessel to 
the wind, and allowed her to be carried along, on the starboard 
tack, in a westerly direction. In the circumstances it is 
reckoned that she would drift at the rate of about a mile and 
a half in the hour. After a fortnight of discomfort and terror 
that can hardly bo conceived, the sailors became aware, one 
midnight, that they were approaching land. The ship was 
immediately anchored astern, and daylight anxiously waited 
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for. When it came, it was observed tliat a creek ran into the 
shore. Into this creek the vessel was attempted to be run ; 
but in the attempt her bow stuck fast on the bottom. Partly 
by swimming, and partly by the aid of boards and broken 
pieces of the ship, all the passengers, who were two hundred 
and seventy-six in number, got safely to land 

Paul's Behaviour. — In the course of this fearful voyage, Paul 
distinguished himself very greatly by his ])resence of mind, his 
sagacious advice, his regard for the welfare of his fellow- 
passengers, and his boundless confidence in God. At an early 
period of the storm he had relieved many hearts, by telling of 
a vision in which God's angel had assured him that the lives 
of all should be preserved. He had ])revailed on the party to 
refresh themselves with food after a very long fast, and had 
prevented the stealthy escape of the sailors when their aj)proach 
to land was first discovered. The wonderful influence which 
the poor prisoner in chains acquired in the ship was a proof, 
not only of his native vigour of mind, but of the calmness and 
wisdom, in the hour of danger, which he had got from fellow- 
ship with God. 

Malta ; PuteolL — The island on which the ship was cast was 
Malta — now a possession of Great Britain. The bay where 
the shipwreck occurred still bears the name of St. Paul; ami 
all the circumstances of the shipwreck, as recorded in the 
Acts, agree wonderfully with existing appearances. The island 
was inhabited by a people of Phoenician origin. After spend- 
ing three months among them, Paul and his companions em- 
barked in another vessel ; touched at Syracuse in Sicily ; had 
to wait at Rhegium for a favourable wind to carry them 
through the Strait of Messina; and at last, having passed the 
smoking crater of Vesuvius and the lovely scenery of the Bay 
of Naples, they landed at PuteolL 

View of Borne. — From this sea-port to Rome, a distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles, the apostle travelled by land. Ad- 
vancing by the Appian Way, he would pass countless localities 
memorable by associations with the mythology and the history of 
the Romans. At Appii Forum, fifty miles from Rome, and again 
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at the Tlirce Taverns, deputations from the Christians of the 
city came to offer to the great apostle the expression of their 
deep regard and affection. From a height about ten miles 
distant from Rome he would catch his first view of the imperial 
city. At last he is in the streets of Rome. Its palaces, 
its temples, its aqueducts, its theatres, and its columns, rise on 
every side. The long cherished desire of his heart is fulfilled — 
he is to hear the eclioes of salvation reverberate among the 
seven hills. 

State of Rome. — Never was a city in greater need of a 
transforming gospel. Corruption and profligacy in every form 
were at their height. Crimes too abominable to be named 
were oj>enly committed in the houses of the fii’st families. The 
emperor Nero, though only in his twenty-fourth year, had 
begun his awful course of crime — had already stained his 
hands in the blood of his mother and his wife, and was living 
under the influence of his mistreas, the infamous Poppa?a, a 
proselyte to Judaism. The free citizens were more than a 
million, the slaves al)Out the same in number. 

Missionary Labours. — At fii'st Paul endeavoured to make 
impressions on the Jewish inhabitants ; but his efforts were in 
vain. He then turned to the Gentiles, with whom he had 
much greater success. For two yeai*s he continued a prisoner, 
dw(dling in his own lodging, but constantly chained to a 
Roman soldier. Some of these soldiei*s seem to have been 
converted to Christ — won, very probably, not less through the 
influence of his consistent example and loving spirit than by 
the force of liia arguments. Even iii Nero's palace converts 
were maile through his instrumentality. It is certain that the 
Roman church increased largely ; for a year or two afterwards, 
the number of Christians who were slaughtered by Nero was 
eiiornioua During these two years were written the epistles 
to Philemon, the Colossians, the Ephesians, and the Philip- 
pians. 

Trial and Acquittal. — At last Paul’s trial came on : most 
probably it was conducted in the immediate presence of Nera 
The narrative of Acts comes abruptly to a close before telling 
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the result It is from Paul’s epistles we learn that he was set 
free. How the remaining portion of his life was spent can be 
gathered only from indirect notices in his letters, and from the 
statements of uninspired writers. 

Journey to Spain. — It is generally believed that from Home 
he went to Asia Minor, and thence to Macedonia. He seems 
then to have gone to Spain, where he is thought to have spent 
two years (Rom. xv. 28). Returning to Ephesus, he found 
matters in a somewhat critical condition. In Crete, too, which 
he visited al>out the same time, he found much cause for 
anxiety. False teachers were busy perverting the truth and 
sapping the foundation of Christianity. The First Epistle to 
Timothy and the Epistle to Titus seem to have been written 
about this time, instructing the faithful men who were labour- 
ing respectively in Ephesus and in Crete to resist all false 
doctrine and zealously to maintain the truth. 

Second Arrest. — Paul had hoped to spend the winter at 
Nicopolis in Macedonia ; but he was not allowed to remain 
there. He was arrested on a new charge, and was hurried to 
Rome to stand a second trial. Since he had last l)een at Rome, 
Nero had conducted himself in a very sliameful way. More 
than half the city had been burned by an awful fire, which 
lasted for six days, and which some ascribe to Nero himself. 
The blame was laid by him on the Christians, who were now 
an exceedingly numerous body. A frightful persecution raged 
against them. “ Some were crucified ; some were disguLsed in 
the skins of befUits and hunted to death with dogs ; some were 
wrapped in robes impregnated with inflammable materials, and 
set on fire at night, that they might serve to illuminate the 
circus of the Vatican and the gardens of Nero, where this 
diabolical monster exhibited the agonies of his victims to the 
public, and gloated over them.” The numlKjr of those who 
perished was very great. 

Second Trial : Condemnation : Execution. — Paul’s privileges 
on his second confinement seem to have been much smaller 
than on his first. Tlie Second Epistle to Timothy was now 
written by him, in the full expectation of being speedily 
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“offered up/’ When brought to trial, in presence of a large 
number of leading men, he was enabled to make a bold 
statement of the gospel. But no defence could avail against 
the will of Kero. The apostle, on being called a second time, 
was condemned. Near the spot now occupied by the English 
cemetery, his head was struck from his body. His friends 
carried the headless corpse to the catacombs, or subterranean 
vaults below Rome, to which in after times the martyrs used 
often to flee for concealment. There, in some unknown vault, 
rests the body of the greatest of apostles, awaiting the ful- 
filment of his own words, “ Death is swallowed up in 
victory.” 

His Companions. — Very little is known respecting the future 
history of Paul’s more immediate companions. Timothy had 
been summoned by him to Rome in his second epistle; probably 
he immediately complied with the summons, but of his future 
history nothing is known with cei*tainty. At one time he was 
a prisoner of Jesus Christ (Heb. xiii. 23) ; and, according to 
tradition, he suffereil martyrdom under the emperor Domitian. 
Of Titus, all that we know is told us in a single clause in 2 
Timothy, — that he departed into Dalmatia. Whether this was 
by Paul’s instructions or at his own instance, we cannot telL 
Silvanus is mentioned in 1 Peter as the bearer of that ai)Ostle’8 
letter to the strangers scattero<l throughout Asia Minor. Mark, 
who regained Paul’s confidence, and became again his companion 
(Col. iv. 10), and whom he wished Timothy to bring with him 
to Romo (2 Tim. iv, 11), was also associated latterly with Peter, 
to whom ho is said to have acted as secretary and interpreter. 
Tnulition sends him afterwards to Alexandria, where he is said 
to have founded the Christian church, and to have suffered 
martyrdom, Luke was at Rome immediately before Paul's 
death, being apparently the only trusty friend that was present 
to cheer him in the last scenes of life. Of Luke’s after life 
history contains no record, and the accounts of tradition are 
improbable and contradictory. Respecting the less prominent 
of Paul’s fellow-labourers absolutely nothing is known with 
certainty. 
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SECTION VI I L LABOURS OP THE OTHER APOSTLES. 

J*me8 (1) the son of Zebedee — James (2) the son of Alphens — Peter — Thomas — Andrew 
— Bartholomew — Philip — Matthew — Simon — Jude — Matthias — J ohn — The Seven 
Churches of Asia — Patmos— Anecdotes of John. 

James (1) the Son of Zebedee. — This apostle, as has already 
been mentioned, was put to death by Herod in the early years 
of the church (Acts xii. '2). 

James (2) the Son of Alphens. — This apostle, known in 
history, from the strictness of his life, as James the Just, is 
universally represented as having continued to labour in and 
about Jerusalem. Opinion is divided as to whether this James 
or another was “the brother of the Lord.^^ He directed his 
efforts mainly to counteract the loose morality of those who 
abused the doctrines of grace. In his later years Iwj seems to 
have given countenance to the Pharisaical section of the Church, 
notwithstanding the tendencies which Paul had to denounce so 
strongly in the Epistle to the Galatians. Yet this very weak- 
ness is said to have proved the occasion of his death. Provoked 
at the success of his doctrine outwardly, in drawing their 
countrymen to acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah, the basest 
and most bigoted party leadei*s among the Jews resolved to 
sacrifice him to their rage. Taking advantage of the interval 
between the departure of the Roman governor, Festus, and the 
arrival of Albinus, his successor, Ananus, the high priest, caused 
him to be condemned by the Sanhedrim ; and, in conformity 
with the sentence, he w'as cruelly stoned to death. 

Peter. — It is more difficult to trace the career of Peter, 
The tradition that he went to Rome in the reign of Nero, and 
was condemned at the same time as Paul, is now generally 
abandoned, ancient though it be. There is much more proba- 
bility in the opinion that, when he left Palestine, he published 
the gospel in Parthia, especially in the region of Mesopotamia. 
Many Jews were settled there — the descendants of those w’ho 
had been carried captive in the days of Daniel and Ezekiel ; 
among them the apostle would find abundant scope for his 
ministry. In his first epistle he writes of Babylon as if he 
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were either in or near that ancient city, which had not yet 
been quite obliterated (1 Peter iv. 13). From near this place 
he wrote liis first epistle, “ to the strangers in Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.’* If he had not visited these 
churches in person, ho had at least heard about them from 
Paul’s former comra<le, Silvanus, who was then with him ; and 
foreseeing that the great w'ave of pei*secution which was then 
breaking against Paul at Rome, would soon be borne to the 
churches in Asia, he wrote his epistle to confirm them in tlie 
faitli and nerve tliem for the coming trial. An ancient tradi- 
tion tells that when P(‘ter saw his w'ifti led to martyrdom, he 
called out to li<‘r, mentioning lier name, “ Oh remember the 
Lord 1 ” Whatever place was tlie scene of Peter’s death, it 
seems pretty certain tlmt he died as a martyr, though the tradi- 
tion of his being crucified, at bis own request, w’ith his head 
downwards, tliat he might thus suffer a more humiliating death 
than Ids Lord, is probably unfounded. The apostles had them- 
selves been taught, and had tauglit others, that while suffering 
inflicted by unrighteous judges was to be patiently bome, it 
was never to be courted. 

Thomas. — According to some accounts, Thomas preached the 
gospel in Parthia. As that term embraced Persia as well as 
Mcso}K>tainia, Thomas may have had a separate sphere from 
Peter. Pursuing the scattereil tribes into Afghanistan (the 
Afghans are thought by some to be their descendants), he may 
thus also liave verified the tradition that makes him the apostle 
of India. 

Andrew. — This apostle had Scythia for his district. He 
traversed the shores of the Black Sea ; and among other places 
where ho preaclied, Sinope, Sebastopol, and Byzantium (Coii- 
stantiiiople), are all mentioned by ancient writers. It is said 
that he was coiidemneil to die on a cross formed like the letter 
X, hence called St Andrew s cross. That his death might be 
lingering, he was fastened to the cross wdth cortls ; and he is 
said to have exhorted the bystanders for two days, till at last 
death came to his relief. Tliis account is improbable ; and it 
may be remarkeil that the most trustworthy of Uie ancient 
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writers mention only the two Jameses, Peter, and Paul, as 
martyrs among the apostles. 

Bartholomew. — Bartholomew is said to have laboured in 
“exterior India;” wliich an ancient writer explains to mean 
Seba or Yemen in Arabia, over whose people it has been alrea<ly 
mentioned that a Jewish family reigned. Tradition brings 
back Bai-tholomew, in his later years, to Phrygia and Armenia, 
and asserts, probably without foundation, that he was put to 
death by being flayed alive. 

Philip. — It is re|)orted that Philip laboured in Phrygia ; 
but the accounts of his death that have been handeil down are 
so mingled with what is plainly fabulous, that little rtdiance 
can be placed on them. 

Matthew. — It is said that Matthew went into the Asiatic 
Ethiopia, and laboure<l tliere, as well as in Macedonia and Asia. 
His Gospel seems to have been written at an earlier periotl, for 
the benefit of the Jews in Palestine. 

Simon. — To Simon, Egypt, Gyrene, and Mauritania have 
been assigned, and even Great Britain, where ho is afleged to 
have been crucified by the natives. Most of these stori<*s of the 
martyrdom of the apostles were invented in a lattT age, when 
martyrdom was regarded with such superstitious and idolatrous 
veneration, that any one who did not die in this way was 
liardly counted a proper saint. 

Jude. — With tlie name of Jude, or Thaddeus, is connected 
a story of one Aglmrus, or Abgarus, ruler of Edessa in Mesopo- 
tamia — the Greek name of Orfah or Urfah. This Agbarus is 
said to have corresponded with Christ about the euro of a dis- 
order, and the reputed letters have been preserved ; but they l)ear 
evident marks of forgery. Afterwards, it is said, Agliarus was 
converted by Thaddeus — either the apostle Judo or one of the 
iteventy disciples. In the reign of Domitian, a rumour had 
reached that emperor that some of the line of David and of the 
kindred of Christ still survived, and might one day dispute 
his empire. Two grandsons of J ude, “ the brother of the 
Lord,” were sought out and brought to Domitian ; but their 
condition of life was so poor, and their answers indicated such 
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a simple, unambitious spirit, that they were dismissed without 
molestation. 

Matthias. — This apostle has been assigned by some writers 
to Ethiopia, and by others to Cappadocia. One ancient writer 
says that he died at Sebastopol, and was buried tliere, near the 
Temple of the Sun. 

John. — The ordy apostle whom we have now to notice is 
John. The roconls of the life of John are more trustworthy 
than those of the other apostlea He had left Jerusalem 
l)efore Paurs last visit to it, but where lie was labouring at that 
time we cannot tell. It is probable that soon afterwards, the 
threatening state of things in the churches of Asia Minor, 
which led Peter to write his first epistle to them, induced John 
also to take up his residence among them. It is affirmed on 
good authority that ho resided for a long time at Ephe.sus. 
Tlionce he was banished by the emjKiror Doinitian to Patmas ; 
lie returned, under Nerva, to Ephesus; and there his death 
took place, under Trajan, in extreme old age. 

Tho Sevan Ohurclies of Asia. — The name of John is insepar- 
ably a.S 80 ciate<l with “ the seven churches of Asia,” to which 
our Lord commissioneil him to write short epistles in his name. 
Of most of these wo have not yet had occasion to s|)eak ; a 
brief notice of them may lie conveniently introduced here : — 

1. Ephes^is. The st^te of this town, and the history of the in- 
troduction of Cliristianity into it under Paul, have been noticed 
already. It was the capital of Ionia, and was famc^ for its 
Temple of Diana, its philosophy, its magic, and its sensuality. 
The first condition of its church -was singularly beautiful, but 
there had been a falling off. In the epistle to this church a 
waniing w’^as conveyed — unless they should repent, their candle- 
stick would be remov'dl. The warning has lieen fulfillecL “The 
whole place is now utterly desolate, w ith the exception of the* 
small Turkish village of Ayasaluk. The ruins are of vast 
extent, both on Coressus and on the plain.”* 

2. Smyrna lay forty miles to the north of Ephesus. No 
word of blame was spoken to this cliurch ; but a day of trial 

* SmlUi'a DlcUooary of the Bible, 
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was foretold. The trial was nobly endured. The confession of 
the aged Polycarp of Smyrna is one of the noblest on record. 
He was faithful unto death, and received a crown of life. 
When ordered to blaspheme Christ’s name, ho made the 
memorable reply — “Fourscore and six yeara have I serv'otl 
him, and he hath never wronged me at all : how then can I 
blaspheme my King and my Saviour ? ” Smyrna is still a large 
town, numbering 130,000 inhabitants. The American and 
other missionaries there hav’e met vv'itli much encoui*agement. 

3. Pergamos, about .sixty miles north of Smyrna, was the capi- 
tal of an ancient kingdom, and wa.s famous for a royal library 
of 200,000 volumes. Divine honours were paid in it to -^.scu- 
lapius, under the form of a living serpent. There may be a 
reference to this, as well as to the wickedness of tlio j)lace, in 
the expression, “I know where thou dwellest, even where Satan's 
seat is.” The modem town, in which magnificent mins are 
mingled with wooden hovels, contains a population of but 
14,000. 

4. ThycUira was in the northern border of Lydia. It was 
famed for the skill of its inhabitants in dyeing cloth. Its 
population now is between 6000 and 7000. In vain does the 
traveller search for the “ works, and charity, and service, and 
faith, and patience ” of apostolic times. 

In the notices of these four churches in the Apocal 5 rp 8 e, wo 
can see evidence of the realization of what Paul had dreaded — 
that “grievous wolves w'ould enter in, not 82 )aring the flock; 
and that of their own selves should men arise, s|)eaking })er- 
verse things, to draw away disciples after tho!n.” The Nico- 
laitanes and "that woman Jezebel ”liad done infinite damage 
under a Christian gui.se, — inviting and attracting l>elieverH to 
tlie revels and abominations of heathenism, — destroying their 
influence, and sapping the very foundations of piety. 

5. Sardis was the capital of the ancient kingdom of Lydia, 
whose king, Croesus, was reputed the richest of men, and whose 
treasures, when seized by Cyrus, were reckoned at above 
£\ 20,000,000 sterling. Nothing now remains of Sardis, except 
ruins. Its present desolation seems a fitting memorial of the 
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state of its ancient church — ‘<Thou hast a name that thou 
livest, and art dead.” 

6. Philadelphia was the second city of Lydia. Tiie epistle 
promises that its people should be kept “ in tlie hour of tempta- 
tion, which should come upon all the world, to try them that 
dwell on the earth.” Tliis promise wa.s fulfilled. Gibbon, the 
historian of the Decline and Fall of Home, says : “ The captivity 
or ruin of the seven churches of Asia was consummated [by the 
Ottomans] a.d. 1312; and the barbarous lords of Ionia and 
Lydia still trample on the monuments of classic and Christian 
antiquity. In the loss of Ephesus, the Christians de]>lored the 
fall of the first angel, tlie extinction of the first candlestick of 

the llevelation- The desolation is complete The circus and 

tliree statcdy theatres of I^aodicea are now ]>eoplod with wolves 
and foxes ; Sardis is reduced to a misemble village; the Goil of 
Mohammed is invoked in the mos<]uea of Thyatira and Per- 
gamos ; and the populousnoss of Smyrna is supported by the 
foreign trad(* of the Franks and Armenians. Philadeljdiia 
alone has been saved, by prophecy or coumge. At a distance 
from tlui sea, forgotten of the emperors, encompasseil on all 
hands by the Turks, her v'aliant sons defended tlndr rcdigion 
and freedom almve fourscore years, and at length capitulated 
with the proudest of the Ottomans. Among the Gm'k colo- 
nies and churches of Asia, Philadelphia is still erect — a column 
ill a scene of ruins — a pleasing example that the path of honour 
and Biifoty may som(*tim(‘s be the same.” 

“One solitary pillar,” say.s Dr. Kitto, “of high antiquity, 
has been often noticed, as rcmiiuling l>eliolders of the remark- 
able words in the Apocalyptic message to the Philadelphian 
church — ‘Him that ovorcometh will 1 make a pillar in the 
temple of my God, and ho shall go no mon' out^” 

7. Laodirea^ tlio ea}>ital of the greater Phrygia, was a place 
of very great size and splendour. An amphitheatre, of which 
the remains still exist, must liave accominodateil from twenty 
to thirty thousand s^icctators. The hills are of volcanic origin, 
and in the neighbourhood are still several hot springs, of dif- 
ferent degreea of warmth, the proximity of which may have 
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suggested the comparison, “Thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot” Laodicea is now quite desolate. “For cen- 
turies,” says a traveller, “ it has been a perfect mass of ruina .. . 
Laodicea is even more solitary than Ephesus; for the latter 
has the prosi)ect of a rolling sea or of a whitening sail to 
enliven its decay, while the former sits in widowed loneliness. 
Its walls are grass-grown, its temples desolate, its very name 
has perished. We preferred hastening on, to a further delay 
in that melancholy s|)ot, where everything whisperetl desolation, 
and where the very wind swept imj^etuously through the valley 
somewhat like the fiendish laugh of Time over the destruction 
of man and his proudest monuments.” 

Patmos. — Of the* island of Patmos, to which J ohn was ban- 
ished by Domitian, there is little to be said. It is a rocky, 
barren island, in the ^gean Sea, indented by many bays and 
gulfs. Its principal town is built on the summit and steep 
sides of a high hill which overlooks the harbour. Half way 
down the hill is a jutting rock, where, according to tradition, 
John was in the Spirit, and saw the visions of the Apocalypse. 

Anecdotes of John. — Many anecdotes are told by ancient 
writers illustrative of the gentle heart yet buniing zeal of J olin. 
Hearing that a convert had become captain of a band of robliers, 
he went to him unarmed, and never cea.sed till, by prayers and 
tears, he brought him back to the true fold. On another occa- 
sion, having gone into a bath, he observed there the heretic 
Cerinthus, and, turning hastily away, exclaimed, “ I-iet us flee 
from this place, lest the bath should fall while this enemy of the 
truth is within it” When too infirm and aged to l)e able to 
preach, he was accustomed to l>e carried into the church ; and, 
after stretching out liis {irms and saying, “ Little children, let 
us love one anotlier,” he would retire from the assembly. Ho 
is believed to have lived to an extreme old age. 
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SECTION IX. — DESTRUCTION OP JERUSALEM, AND CONTEMPORARY 
HISTORY. 

Eventi In Judaeft—Tittu tnkes Jenualem— Reigns of Titns and Domitlan~War In 
Britain: Agricola’s conquest— The work of Christ and of his apostles— Close of 
Bible History. 

Events in Judsea. — The Roman governors of Judaea, after 
Felix and Festus, governed the country ill, and excited great 
discontent among the J ews. Frightful massacres of the people 
sometimes took place : on one occasion many thousand Jews 
were massacred in the streets of OsDsarea. Partial insurrections 
at length swelled into a general rising. About the time when 
Paul suffered martyrdom, Nero sent Vespasian, his ablest gen- 
eral, against the Jews. Vespasian, everywhere victorious, was 
advancing towards Jerusalem, wdien, being proclaimed Emperor 
by the army, he went to Rome, and left the prosecution of the 
war to his son Titus. 

Titus Takes Jerusalem. — When Titus appeared before Jeru^ 
Salem, frightful dissensions raged within the city, but for which, 
he used to say, it could not have been taken. The Roman 
army gradually took part after part of the city. Titus was 
mast desirous to save the temple ; but a soldier liavdng, on the 
hth of August, thrown a brand into it, it was burned to the 
ground. After the destruction of Jerusalem the Jews still held 
out in various neighbouring strongholds, in some of which most 
tragic scenes occurre<l; hut Judaea w'as thenceforth a captive 
land. The holy and beautiful house where the fathers had 
worshipped was burned with fire ; the long era of desolation 
began ; Jerusalem was to l>e trodden down of the Gentiles, until 
the times of the Gentiles should be fultilleil. We can easily con- 
ceive how earnestly the apostle J ohn, with the remembrance of 
Jerusalem’s calamity full in his mind, would warn the churches 
of Ejihesus and of Asia generally to beware lest eAeir candlestick, 
like that of Jerusalem, should removed out of its place. 

Beigns of Titns and Pomitian. — Little occurred of great 
interest in the general history of the world during the latter 
half of the first century. Vespasian reigned creilitably for ten 
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years, when he was succeeded by Titus, who earned for himself 
the title, “The delight of the human race.” During his brief 
reign occurred that frightful eruption of Mount Vesuvius which 
buried in ashes and lava the cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
Titus, after three years, was followed by liis brother Domitian 
— one of the greatest tyrants that ever sat on a throne. It 
was during his reign that the persecution raged under which 
(as is most generally believed) John was banished to Patinos. 
Domitian was succeeded by the aged Nerva, and he by Trajan 
— a prince of talent and energy, who did much to restore the 
ancient vigour of the empire. 

War in Britain : Agricola*s Conquest. — From the time when 
Augustus shut the Temple of Janus, before our Lord’s birth, 
there had been comparatively little of foreign war. The Gennans, 
the Parthiams, the Britons, and other tribes that lay along the 
outskirts of the Roman empire, were the chief sources of em- 
ployment to the arms of the legions. In Nero’s reign a blootly 
campaign was conducted in Britain. About the time when the 
apostle Paul was dwelling in his hired house in Rome, and 
writing his epistles to the Philippians, the Ephesians, and the 
Colossians, Suetonius Paulinus was burning Druids in the Isle 
of Man, and shamefully scourging the warrior queen Boadicea. 
While John was exhorting the Christians of Ephesus to love 
one another, Agricola was completing the conquest of Britain, 
— was erecting his forts across the island, and encountering the 
warlike Caledonians in their Highland wilds. Among the 
Roman soldiers who came about thi.s time to our shores there 
can be little doubt that there were some whose hearts had been 
filled with the love of Christ, and who would use their best 
endeavours to instruct the poor natives in tlie knowletlge of 
salvation. It is probable that, before the first century had 
closed, there were Britons, both south and north of the Tweed, 
who had learned to love and bless the name of Jesus. 

The Work of Ohrist and of His Apostles. — To delineate the 
changes that had now taken place in social and religious life 
would require a volume instead of a concluding page. The 
glorious truth that had been so dimly annouiiccnl to Adam and 
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Eve in paradise was now set in the clearest light of GocL The 
promised Deliverer himself had come ; he had fulfilled his work ; 
and ho liad gone back to his Father. While living and work- 
ing among men, he had appeared chiefly in the character of a 
great Benefactor, — a source of pardon and life, of joy and 
peace, of love and holiness, of liberty and progress, and of every 
other blessing precious to jxirishing men. The impression which 
his life was fitted to produce was, that living contact with him 
must somehow heal all the diseiises of the spirit, — all must 
come right through union to liim. It was reserved for his 
apostles more fully to reveal the great mystery of his atoning 
death, to establish doctrinally the way of salvation for the 
guilty, and minutely to apply the principles of Christianity to 
the practical business of daily life. It was reserved for them 
also to throw light on the details of the Jewish dispensation, 
and bring out clearly the purport of its many symbols and 
mysteries. 

Close of Bible History. — All this having been done, the 
canon of the Scripture was closed, the |)Owcr of miracles was 
withdrawn, and the gospel was left to light its >vay and achieve 
its triumphs under such supplies of grace as God ordinarily 
grants to the prayers of the faithful. The Christian Kevelation 
being now complett'd, and the Christian Church set up as a 
witness for Christ, Bible History comes to an end. 
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Aakon, Jewish high priest, 125, 129, 137, 
130, 142. 

Abel, son of Adam, 26. 

Abigail, 237. 

Abihu, 134. 

Abijah, or Abijani, king of Judah, 304. 
Abimelech, son of Gideon, 201 
Abiram, 139. 

Abner, 240. 

Abraham, his birth-place, ; his early life, 
56; his call, 57; at Mount Moriah, 60; 
his death, 71 ; his character, 72. 

Absalom, son of David, 247. 

Accad, ancient city, 48. 

Accadian poem, 68. 

Accadians, the early, 48. 

Achan and his crime, 174. 

Achor, valley of, 174. 

Actium, battle of, 402. 

Adam, 19. 

Aden, port of, 260. 

Adullam, cave of, 23ri. 

Agricola in Britain, 401 
Ahab, king of Israel, 276-281. 

Ahasnems (Cambyses), 361. 

Ahasuerus (Xerxes), 36a 
Ahax, king of Judah, 311. 

Ahaziah, king of Israel, 282. 

Ahaxiah, king of Judah, 30a 
Ahijah, 280, 268. 

Al, pass and town of, 60, 173, 179 
AJalon, valley of, 176. 

Akabah, gulf of, 138. 

Alexander of Macedon, 878, 884, 886. 
Alexandria, town in Egyp^ 886; Jews in, 
887. 

Altar, eastern, 100. 

Amaleldtes, the, 124, 138, 108, 226. 
Amaalah, king of Judah, 809 
American traditions of the Flood, 86. 


Ammonites, the, 76, 146, 152, 188, 201, 221. 
34a 

Amon, king of Judah, 820. 

Amorites, the, 144, 145. 

Amos, prophet of Israel, 205. 

.Vndrew, apostle, 427, 487. 

Annunciation, the, of John, 3r4, 414 
I Annunciation, the, of Jesus, 414 
Antigonus of Socho, 380. 

Anti-Lebanon, or Hermon, 170. 

Antioch in Pisidia, 465. 

Antioch in Syria, 880, 463. 

Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, 31XX 
.Vntiochus Epiphanes, 303. 

Antipater, 400. 

Antony, Roman triumvir, 401. 

Aphck, battles at, 280. 

Apis, or sacred bull of Egypt, 09, 133. 
AiK>crypha, 882. 

' Apostles, the twelve, 432. 

.\postolic history, 451. 

Aquila, 476. 

Arabah, wady el, 143. 

Arabia, Jews in, 40.5. 

Arad, king of Canaan, 143. 

Ararat, mountains of, 18, 33, 37, 341. 
Araxes (Gihon 1), a river of Eden, 17. 
Arbela, batUe of, 386. 

Archelaus, tetrarch of Judiea, 410. 

Argob, re^on of (Baslian), 147. 

Argonautic expedition, 218. 

Aristobulus, murder of, 402. 

Aristotle, Greek philosopher, 885. 

Ark, building of, 82. 

Ark of the covenant, 185; taken by Philis* 
tines, 205 ; placed on Zion, 243. 

Armenia, highlands of, 17. 

Amon, river, 144. 

Aroer, andent dty, 146. 

Artazerzes, king of Persia, 850, 868-871. 
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Asa, king of Judah, 273, 304. 

Ashdod, siege of, 319. 

Asher, tribe of, 133. 

Ashtoreth (Astarte), image and worship 
of, 102. 

Asiak, Western, the centre of life, 39. 
Asmonseans. Ses Maccabees. 

Asshur, son of 8hem, 43. 

Assyria, 216, 244, 331, 339. 

Assyrian idolatry, 120. 

Assyrian invasions of Israel, 298. 

Athaliah, daughter of Omri, 307, 308. 
Athens, rise of, 335 ; intellectual glory of, 
384 ; Paul at, 473. 

Augustus Cassar, 410. 

Ayin Mousa, wells of Moses, 122. 

Aaariah, or Uzziah, king of Judah, 310. 

Azoir, sea of, 37. 

Baalath, or Baalbec, 13r>, 261. 

Baal-peor, worship of, 154. 

Baal-sebub, god of Ekron, 282. 

Baasha, king of Israel, 223, 305. 

Babel, tower of, 44 ; city, 48 ; Chalda^^an 
traditions of, 45. 

Babylon, 210, 332, 333, 343, 353, 363. 
Babylonia, Jews of dispersion in, 40.5. 
Balaam, prophet of Mesopotamia, 152, 1.53. 
Balak, king of Moab, 152. 

Barak, deliverer from Canaanites, 194, 
190. 

Barnabas, apostle, 463. 

Bartliolomew, aimstle, 4S8. 

Bashan, kingdom of, 146, 13S; stone cities 
of, 147. 

Bath sheba, 24.5. 

Beatitudes, mount of, 433. 

Beer, the well at, 144. 

Beer-sheba, 62, 101. 

Beke on 8inai, 128. 

Bel, or Belus, Babylonian gotl, 344. 
Belshasxar, king of Babylon, 351, 3.''»3. 
Ben-hadad I., king of Syria, 274, 280 
Benjamin, tribe of, 179. 

Berea, Paul at, 473. 

Bethany, 441, 443. 

Beth-barah, 1 m tile at, 199. 

Beth el, 60, 61, 76, 283. 

Beth-gamul, in Bashan, 149. 

Beth-horon, pass and towns of, 176, 179. 
Beth lehem, 78, 178, 230, 410. 

Bethsatda, 431. 

Beser, 189. 

Blrs Nlmrood, 40. 

Blast," the, that destroyed Sennacherib’s 

host, 314. 

Boas, 214, 230. 

Bosrah of Edom, 141. 

(696) 


Brahminism, 380. 

Brick-making in Egypt, 106. 

Britain, Britons, 408, 463, 494. 

Bmgsch on Egyptian monuments, 50, 103, 
268. 

Buddhism, 380, 

Buffon on longevity, 31. 

Burning bush, the, 112. 

Csesar, Julius, 399, et stq. 

Caesarea PhUippi, 184, 437. 

(;£e8area Palestina, 403. 

Csesarea, Paul at, 479. 

Cain and his race, 26, 27. 

Caleb, 138. 

Calvary, or Golgotha, 448. 

Calves at Dan and Beth -el, 272. 

Cambyges, king of Persia, 361. 

Cana of Galilee, 427. 

Canaan, son of Ham, 41, 43. 

Canaan, land of, 58, 164. 

Canaanites, 138, 145, 195; judgments on, 
191. 

Caijemaum, 429, 430. 

Capitals, Jewish, 403. 

Captivity of the ten tribes, 299, 33S-342, 
342-.347. 

Captivity of Judah, 324. 

Carmel, Mount, 182, 237, 278. 

Carthage, empire of, 334, 378. 

Carthaginian wars, 392. 

Caspian Sea, 37. 

Cassias, Homan general, 400 
Catherine of Alexandria, 136. 

Ceremonial law, 129. 

Chaldsean Genesis, 13. 

Chaldiean traditions of the Fall, 21, 22. 
Chaldeean traditions of Uie FIckxI, 35. 
Chaldaean traditions of Balvel, 45. 
Chaldeean Empire, the early, 47. 

Chaldeean idolatry, 120. 

Chaldeean learning, 343. 

Chedorlaomer, 63. 

Cherith, brook, 277. 

Chesney, Colonel, his expedition to Eu- 
phrates, 13. 

China, 380. 

Chinese traditions of the Fall, 24. 

Chinese traditions of the Flo<^, 36. 
Chorasin, 430. 

“ Christian,’* the name, 463. 
Chushan-rl^athaim of Mesopotamia, 195^ 
216. 

Cicero, Roman orator, 390. 

Cilicia, province of, 471, 460. 

Cincinnatus, Roman dictator, 379. 

Cinna, Roman general, 309. 

CivUisation, primitive, 29 ; early, 88. 

32 
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Claudius, emperor, 463. 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 401. 

Codex Sinai ticus, 137. 

Coele-Syria, province of, 170, 186. 
Confucius, 381. 

Corinth, Paul at, 476, 478. 

Coriolanus, Roman general, 379. 

Cornelius of Cwsarea, 461. 

Cosmogony, science of, 11. 

Crassus, Roman general, 400. 

Creation of the world, 10, 11 ; onler of, 12. 
Creator, doctrine of One, 11. 

Croesus, king of Lydia, 352. 

Cush, son of Ham, 17, 41, 42. 

Cyaxares, or Darius tlie Me<le, 333. 

Cyprus, Paul and Barnabas at, 466. 
Cyrenius, governor of Syria, 415 
Cyrus the Persian, 333, 351, 354. 

Damascus, 58, 63, 186, 289, 458. 

Dan, city of, 63, 179, 184. 

Dan, tribe of, 178. 

Daniel in Babylon, 323, 344, 352. 

Danite migration, 213. 

Darius the Mede, 342, 354. 

Darius Hystaspes, 359, 361, 364. 

Dathan, 139. 

David, king, 226, 227, 229-257 ; his char- 
acter, 253. 

Dead Sea, 61, 66 

Deborah the prophetess, 194, 196. 

DeUlah, 204. 

Delta, the, 89. 

Derbe, Paul at, 460, 471. 

De Saulcy’s ruins of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
etc., 68. 

Dispersion of man, 40. 

Domestic life, time of the J udges, 208. 
Domitian, Roman emperor, 493 
Dothan, 79. 

Druids and Druidlsm, 408. 

Dura, image in, 345. 

Eoal, Mount, 59, 174. 

Eber, father of the Hebrews, 43. 

Ecbatana, capital of Media, 341. 

Eden, garden of, 16; rivers of, 17; trees 
of, 18, 21 ; east gate of, 25. 

Edom, 74, 140, 309, 348. 

Edrei, battle of, 147. 

Eglon, king of Moab, 195. 

Egypt, Abraham in, 60; Joseph In, 80; 
Jacob’s removal to, 81; physical aspect 
of, 80; Upper and Lower, 90; relations 
of, to the East, 91; the Hyksos period, 02; 
In Scripture, 96 ; domestic life, 96 ; re- 
ligion of, 98; temples and worship, 100; 
effects of, on Israelites, 101, 106, 117; 


in time of Judges, 215; of David, 244; 
of Solomon, 258 ; subsequently, 330, 848, 
378 ; in time of Christ, 418. 

Egyptian Empire, the early, 47. 

Egyptians, origin of, 40. 

Ehud, deliverer from Moab, 194, 195. 

Elah, king of Israel, 274. 

Elam, son of Shem, 43. 

Elamites, 216. 

Kleaxar, the high priest, 177. 

Eleazar, the scribe, martyrdom of, 306. 

Eli, high priest, 205. 

Eliakim, counsellor of Judah, 320. 

Kliakim (or Jehoiakim), king of Judah 
323. 

Elijah and Mount Horeb, 136, 279. 

Klijali’s career, 276-285. 

Elim in Sinai, 122. 

Elisha’s career, 279. 

Elymas, the sorcerer, 465. 

Empires, the two early, 47. 

En-dor, 182 ; witch of, 227. 

En-gedi, 237. 

Engineering, talent of Uzziah for, 310. 
Enoch, 28. 

Epaminondas, 384. 

Ephesus, Paul at, 477 ; John at, 480. 
Ephraim, or Samaria, 169. 

Ephraim, tribe of, 180; jealous spirit of, 
200, 202, 267; war with Gilead, 202. 
Ephraiinites kille<l in Egypt, 102 
Epicureans, sect of, 475. 

Erech, 48 

Er-Rah&h, plain of, 127. 

Ksarhaddon, king of Assyria, 332. 

Esau, 74 

Esdraelon, plain of, 181 ; Its battles, 181, 
197, 205, 278, 280, 321. 

Kssenes, 407. 

Esther, story of, 368. 

Etham, 116. 

Ethiopia, or Cush, near Eden, 17 
Ethiopian eunuch’s conversion, 454 
Euphrates, 16, 17. 

Europe, the gospel in, 472. 

Eve, 19. 

Evll-merodach, king of Babylon, 361. 
Ezekiel, prophet of Judah, 334, 347. 
Ezion-ge^r, gulf of Akabah, 138. 

Ezra, labours of, 869, 371-876. 

Fables, Grecian, and Hebrew miracles, 
219. 

Pail, the, 16, 19; traditions of, 20. 21, 24. 
Farms, time of the Judges, 208. 

Peirin, in Sinai, 126, 136. 

Felix, governor of Palestine, 480. 

Festivals, religious, 130, 209. 
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Feftus, governor of Palestine, 480. 

Flood, the, 25, 33 ; traditions of, 35, 36 

Gad, settlement of, 155, 187. 

Galatia, Paul in, 471. 

Galilee, 169, 419, 429. 

Galilee, Lake of, 176, 429. 

Gamaliel, 453, 457. 

Gath, David at, 235. 

Gauls, the, at Rome, 301. 

Gedaliah, ruler of Judah, 325. 

Gchazl, 288. 

Genealogies, preservation of, 356 
Genesis, first wortls of, 10. 

Gennesaret, plain of, 430, 435. 

Geography, scriptural, value of knowledge 
of, 10. 

(Jeology and Genesis, 13 
Gerar, 09, ii05, note. 

Gerasa, 188. 

Gerizim, Mount, 59, 171. 

Geshur, kingdom of, 186 
Gethsemane, garden of, 445. 

Gibeah, Saul’s capital, 223 ; David at, 234. 
Gibeah, tragedy of, 213. 

Gibeon, battle at, 17.5, 240. 

Gibeonites, their fraud, 175. 

Gideon, deliverer from Midian, 194, 198. 
Gihon, (Araxes?) a river of Kden, 17. 
Gilboa, Mount, 182, 228, 239. 

Gilead, 150, 155. 

Gilead, war with Ephraim, 202. 
nilgai, Elisha at, 287. 

Golan, 189. 

Golden age, the classical, and paradise, 

21 . 

Golden calf, 133. 

Golden calves of Jeroboam, 272. 

Golden fleece, legeiul of, 17. 

Golgotha, or Calvary, 448 
Goliath of Gath, 226, 2.33. 

Gomer and his descendants, 42. 

Gomorrah, 61, 156. 

Goshen, land of, 101. 

Govornment, inotho<i of, 210. 

Granicus, battle of, 386. 

Greece, 217, 220, 335, 376. 

Greek traditions of the Flood, 30. 

Greek traditions of Babel, 46. 

Greek literature, 335. 

Greek religion, 336. 

Habakkuk, prophet, 326. 

Haohtlah, David at, 237. 

Hagar, 65. 

Haggai, prophet, 361, 362. 

Ham and his descendants, 40, 42. 

Haman, 360. 


Hamath, entering in of, 185. 

Hanani, prophet, 305. 

Hannibal, 392. 

Haran, or Carrhae, ancient city, 57. 

Uaran, son of Terah, 56. 

Haur&n, district of, 150. 

Havilah, (Colchis ?) near Eden, 17. 
llazael, king of Syria, 279, 289, 309. 
Hebron, 62, 178, 189, 239. 

Hellenes, the, 218. 

Hermetic, or sacred books of Egypt, 109. 
Hermon, Mount, 160, 184, 43& 

Hermon, Little, 182. 

Herod the Great, 401, 418. 

Herod Antipas, 419, 426. 

Herod Agrippa I., 462. 

Herod Agrippa II., 481. 

Herodotus, 37, 47, 91, 335, 367. 

Heroic age in Greece, 218. 

Heshbon, in Bashan, 187. 

Hesperides, garden of the, 22. 

Heth, founder of the Hittites, 43. 

Hezekiah, king of Judah, 311. 

Hiddekel, or Tigris, a river of Eden, 16, 
High priesthood, contests for, 383. 

Hillah, 46. 

Hillel, Jewish rabbi, 406. 

Hindu traditions of the Fall, 23. 
Hippocrates, 385. 

Hiram, king of Tyre, 258. 

History, object of Bible, 9; relation of 
Bible to general, 10. 

Hittites, the ancient, 71, 105. 

Homer, Greek poet, 335. 

Hophni, son of Eli, 205. 

Hophra, king of Egypt, 330 
Hor, Mount, 142. 

Horace I.atin ]x>ct, 410 
Horeb, Mount, 126. 

Hosea, prophet of Israel, 295. 

Hoshca, king of Israel, 297. 

Hilr, (ITr of tlie Chaldees?) 55. 

Hur, 125. 

Hyksos in Egypt, 92, 102. 

Hyreanus, Jewish high priest, 397, 400 

I-chabod, birth of, 206. 

Iconium, Paul and Barnabas at, 466, 
Idolatry, rise and .spread of, 51, 86, 120; 

Syrian, Milton's sketches of, 161. 
Idumiea, 140. 

India, 380. 

Isaac, his birth, 69 ; his offering, 71 ; his 
character, 73 ; his death, 78. 

Isaiah, prophet, 316. 

Ish'bosheth, rival of David, 240. 

Ishmael, 65, 74. 

Isis, Egyptian god, 99. 
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Israel, kingdom of, 267; tabular view of, 
270. 

Issachar, tribe of, 181. 

Jabal, 27. 

Jabbok, river, 77, 145. 

Jabesh-gilead, siege of, 224^ men of, 228. 

Jabin, king of Haxor, 176. 

labin, king of Canaan, 196, 

Jacob, 74 ; early history, 75 ; at Beth el, 
76; at Padan-arani, 76; meeting with 
Esau, 77 ; in Egypt, 81 ; his sons, 81 ; 
his death, 81. 

Jacob’s WeU, Christ at, 440. 

Jael, 197. 

Jaghi Tagh, “ mountain of flowers,” 18. 

Jahaz, battle of, 145. 

James, apostle, 432, 486. 

Japheth and his descendants, 41, 42. 

Jazer, land of, 145. 

Jebel Hauran, 150 

Jebel Heish, 150. 

Jebel Mousa, 126. 

Jeconiah, or Jehoiaichin, king of Judali, 
323, 351. 

Jehoahaz, king of Israel, 290. 

Jehoahaz, king of Judah, 308, 322 

Jehoiada, high priest of Judah, 309. 

Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 322, 343 

Jehoram, king of Israel, 283. 

Jehoram, king of Judah, 307. 

Jeboehaphat, king of Judah, 305. 

Jehu, king of Israel, 279, 289, 290. 

Jehu, prophet, 306. 

Jephthah, deliverer from Ammon, 194, 
202 . 

Jeremiah, prophet, 321, 323. 

Jericho, 167, 168, 170-172, 282, 284, 443. 

Jeroboam I., 260, 268, 271. 

Jeroboam II., 201. 

Jerusalem, capture of, by David, 240 ; sit- 
uation of, etc., 241; destruction of, by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 324; in time of Ezra, 
371; Alexander at, 386; at birth of Christ, 
412; synod of, 467 ; taken by the Romans, 
493. 

Jesse, David’s father, 230. 

Jesus Christ, birth, 416; transfiguration, 
438 ; betrayal, 447 ; death and burial, 
448; resurrection and ascension, 449, 
451. 

Jethro, priest of Midian, 110, 125. 

Jewish farms, 208; employments, 210; 
government, 210, 

Jews, reason of their prominence in sacred 
history, 10. 

Jews of the dispersion, 406; in Jerusalem, 
462. 


Jezebel, wife of Ahab, 276, 200 
Jezreel, plsdn of, 181. 

Jezreel, city of, 182. 

Joab, 247, 249. 

Joash, king of Israel, 290. 

Joash, king of Judah, 309. 

Job and his times, 86. 

Job, book of, 87, 88. 

Joel, prophet, 315. 

John Baptist. 414, 424, 426. 

John, apostle, 427, 432, 489. 

Jonah, prophet, 202. 

Jonathan, son of Saul, 224, 234, 238. 

Joppa, 169, 181, 460. 

Jordan, 01 ; its depression, 166 ; the valley 
of, 166 ; Elijah and Elisha at, 284 ; east 
side of, 144. 

Jordan, fords of the, Moabites defeated at, 
196 ; Midianites defeated at, 109 
Joseph, his early life, 79 ; in Egypt, SO ; 
his treatment of his brethren, 80 ; his 
death, 82. 

Joseph, the carpenter, 415. 

Josephus, 49, 196, 867, 382. 

Joshua, 138 ; In command, 164 ; divides 
the land, 177 ; his final charge, 190 ; his 
death, 191 ; his character, 191. 

Josiah, king of Jndah, 320. 

Jotham, king of Judah, 310. 

Jubal, 27. 

Judah, or Judsea, the country, 168. 

Judah, tribe of, 177. 

Judah, wilderness of, 236. 

Judah, kingdom of, 300; table of kings of, 
301. 

Judah, Rabbi, 373. 

Judas of Galilee, 416. 

Judas Iscariot, 432. 

Judas Maccabn'us, 300. 

Jude, apostle, 488. 

Judges, the, 10:i. 

Judicial law, 130. 

Kadesh-bamea, 137, 140. 

Kamak, temple of, 103, 303. 
Kedesh-naphtali, 180, 197. 

Kenites, 125. 

Keturah Abraham’s wife, 71; her sons, 
74. 

Kishon, river, 182. 

Kizil-Ermak (Pison ?), a river of Eden, 17. 
Knowledge of good and evil, tree of, 18. 
Korab, rebellion of, 139. 

Kuhi Nuch (Ararat), 38. 

Laban, 76. 

Lachlah besieged by Sennacherib, 313. 
Lamech, 81. 
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Lane, Mr , on Egypt, 101. 

Language, the primitive, 46. 

Laneruages, confusion of, 44. 

Laodicea, church at, 491. 

Law of Moses, 128. 

Law, purpose of the, 131. 

Leah, 76. 

Lebanon, 170. 

Lepidus, triumvir, 401. 

Leuctra, battle of, 384. 

Levi, tribe of, 129, 188. 

Libnah, revolt of, 308. 

Life, length of, 29. 

Life, tree of, in Eden, 18, 19, 21. 
Livingstone, Dr., on the flg-tree, 21. 

Livy, Roman historian, 410. 

Longevity, traditions of, 30. 

Lot, 56, 61 ; his sons, 75. 

Luke, the historian, 472, 485. 

Lycurgus, Spartan lawgiver, 335 
Lynch’s expedition to Dead Sea, 67. 

Lystra, Paul at, 466, 471. 

Maccabees, the, 395. 

Macedonian kings of Syria, 391. 

Machpelah, cave of, 63, 70. 

Magi, the, 343. 

Mahanaiin, 187. 

Malachi, prophet, 375. 

Malta, or Melita, Paul at, 482. 

Mamre, oak of, 62. 

Manasseh, cast half of, 1.55, 188. 

Manasseh, west half of, 180. 

Manasseh, king of Judah, 318. 

Manasseh, priest of fierizim, 375. 

Manetho, Egyptian historian, 49, TjO, 108. 
Mankind, common parentage of, 28. 
Mantinea, battle of, 384. 

Maon, David at, 236. 

Marah (Huw4rah), 122. 

Marathon, battle of, 305 
Mareshah, battle of, 304. 

Mariamne, wife of Herod, 401. 

Marius, Roman general, 399. 

Mark, evangelist, 465. 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, 415. 

Mas^a, fortress of, 401. 

Mattathias, head of the Maccabees, 395. 
Matthew, apostle, 486. 

Matthias, aiiostle, 489. 

Media, country of, 333, 340. 

Medo- Persian Empire, 354. 

Megiddo, plain of, 181 ; battle of, 321. 
Melohixedek, 64. 

Memphis, capital of Lower Egypt, 01, 
99. 

Menahem, king of Israel, 297. 

Menes, king of Egypt, 50. 


Merodach-baladan, king of Babylon, 315, 
322. 

Merom, lake of, 166 ; battle of, 176. 
Mesopotamia. See Assyria^ Chaldcea, etc. 
Messiah, expectations of a, 411. 
Methuselah, 20. 

Micah and his images, 212. 

Micah, prophet, 317. 

Michmash, Jonathan’s exploit at, 225. 
Midianites, 74, 154, 198, 199. 

Miracles, Hebrew, and Greek prodigies, 
219. 

Miriam, sister of Moses, 107, 137, 140. 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, 399. 

Mixpeh, 206, 235, 325. 

Mizraim, founder of Egypt, 43, 62. 

Moab, 144, 151, 156. 

Moabite stone, 282. 

Moabites, 75, 145, 195, 306, 348. 

Moral law, 129. 

Mordecai, 369. 

Moreh, plain of, 59. 

Moriah, Mount, 60, 257. 

Moses, birth of, 107 ; his youth and educa- 
tion, 108 ; at Sinai, 110 ; contest with 
Pharaoh, 113; at Rephidim, 125; strik- 
ing the rock, 140 ; his last charge and 
his death, 157. 

Mount, sermon on the, 433. 

Mugeyer, or Hur, 55. 

Naamah, 27. 

Naaman the Syrian, 286. 

Nabal, 237. 

Nabonadius, 351. 

Nabo]>olassar, king of Babylon, 332. 
Naboth and his vineyard, 281. 

Nadab, son of Aaron, 134. 

Nadab, king of Israel, 273. 

Nahor, son of Terah, 56. 

Nahum, prophet, 317. 

Naphtali, tribe of, 183. 

Nathanael, apostle, 427. 

Nazareth, 183, 419, 420. 

Nebuchadnezzar, 323, 333, 343, 344, 343, 
349 ; purpose of his conquests, 350. 

Neby, Samwil (Mizpeh), 206. 

Nocho, king of Egypt, 821. 

Neheniiah, reforms of, 359, 373-376. 

Nopos, Cornelius, Latin writer, 410. 

Nero, emperor of Rome, 483. 

Nicodemus, 428. 

Nile, the, 89 ; its water, 90 ; plague of, 
113. 

Nimrod, 35, 43, 48. 

Nineveh, its rise, 48; in time of Jonah, 
293 ; destruction of, 322, 833. 

Nitocris, mother of Belshazzar, 353. 
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No, No- Ammon (or Thebes), 90. 

Noah, 28, 32; his vine, and its fruits, 40; 

his prophecy, 40. 

Nob, David at, 235. 

Noph (or Memphis), 91. 

Numbering of the people, 251. 

Obadiah, prophet, 326. 

Octavius, triumvir, 400. 

Oded, prophet of Israel, 244, 251. 

Og, king of Bashan, 146. 

Olives, Mount of, 242. 

Omri, king of Israel, 274, 275. 

Oreb, prince of Midian, 199. 

Orfah, or Urfah, 48, 55. 

Osiris, Egyptian god, 99. 

Othniel, deliverer of Israel, 194, 195. 

“ Outcasts of Israel,” 299. 

Ovid, 410. 

Palestine, origin of name, 164 ; boundaries 
of, 165 ; two mountain ranges, 16.5. 
Palmer’s exploration of Sinai, 112, 128. 
Palmyra, or Tadmor, 260. 

Parables, Christ’s, 434. 

Paradise and the Fall, 16. 

Parthians, 400. 

Passover, festival, 116, 130. 

Pathros, or Upper Egypt, 90. 

Patmos, John at, 492. 

Patriarchs, the Hebrew, 5.5. 

Patriarchal religion, 85, 117. 

Paul, apostle, 456-485 ; his personal ap|>ear* 
ance, 468. 

Pekah, king of Israel, 297, 310. 

Pekahiah, 297. 

Peloponnesian war, 377, 384. 

Pentecost, festival, 130 ; day of, 4.52. 
Penuel, or Penlel, 78, 187, 200, 271 
Peraea, 129, 442. 

Perga, Paul and Barnabas at, 465. 
Pergamos, church at, 490. 

Persecution of Jews, 394. 

Persia, precious stones of, 17 ; war with 
Greece, 364, 367, 376; Jews in, 405. 
Persian traditions of the Fall, 23 
Persian religion— fire- worship, 52. 

Persians, Palestine under the, 382, .383. 
Peter, apostle, 432, 447, 460, 468, 486. 
Petra, 7.5, 141. 

Pharaoh, the title, 94. 

Pharaoh’s host, destruction of, 117. 
Pharaohs, kings of Egypt, 92, 115; statues 
of, at Thebes, 115. 

Pharisees, 398, 407. 

Pharsalia, battle of, 400 
Philadelphia, 188 ; church at, 491. 

Philip of Macedon, 384. 


Philip, tetrarch, 419. 

Philip, apostle, 427, 488. 

Philippi, Paul at, 472, 478. 

Philistines, land and cities of, 150. 
Philistines, the, 179, 203, 226, 226, 227, 25C^ 
348. 

Phinehas, son of Eli, 205. 

Phoenicia, 184, 217 , 258, 333, 378. 

Phrygia, Paul in, 471. 

Pilate, Pontius, governor of Judsea, 423. 
Pisgah, Balaam on, 153 ; Moses’ view from, 
156. 

Pison (Kizil-Ermak), a river of Eden, 17. 
Plagues, ten, of Egypt, 113. 

Polytheism, origin of, 52. 

Pompey takes Jerusalem, 397. 

Primitive state of happiness, 20. 

Priscilla, 476. 

Promise of a Saviour in Eden, 20. 

Prophets of judgment, 291. 

Psalms, classification of, 256. 

Psammiticus, king of F.gypt, 330. 

Ptolemys, Palestine under the, 388. 

Pul, king of Assyria, 298. 

Pyramids, early origin of, 50. 

Pyrrhus, war with Rome, 391. 

Quarantania, mountain of, 427. 

Rabbah, 188, 245, 348. 

Rabbinical system, 406. 

Rabshakeh, 313. 

Races, the two— Cain’s and Seth’s, 27. 
Rachel, 76, 78. 

Rainbow, the, 34. 

Ramah, 273. 

Ramescs II., 105, 106. 

Ranioth-gilcad, 189; sieges of, 280, 306, 
308. 

Has es SOfsafeh, 127. 

Rebekah, 71. 

Red Sea, passage of, 116, 121. 

Refuge, cities of, 156, 189. 

Rehob, 138. 

Rehol>oam, king of Judah, 267, 303. 
Religions of man, 51. 

Religious life under Patriarchs, 85, 1 17 ; 
under Moses, 1.59; under Joshua, 193; 
under the Judges, 211 ; under Holomon, 
etc., 265 ; under the Kings, 328; during 
the (Taptivily, 356. 

Rephidim In Sinai, 124. 

Restoration, the, 850. 

Reuben, settlement of, 155, 187. 

Rezln, king of Syria, 311. 

Ritter, Carl, on Sinai, 127. 

Kizpah, 250. 

Rome, Romans, 336, 337, 370, 898, 
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Simon the Just, 389. 

Simon the sorcerer, 455. 

Simon the apostle, 427, 4S8. 

Sin, wilderness of, 124. 

Sinai, Mount, the Israelites at, 125 ; sub* 
sequent history, 135, 

Sinai, peninsula of, 110, 111. 

Sinai, the wilderness of, 123. 

Sisera, Jabin’s captain, 197. 

Smerdla, 361. 

Smith, George, on Chaldaean traditions, 14, 
35, 45, 50. 

Smyrna, churcli at, 489, 

Social life after Flood, 39; under Patriarchs, 
87; under Moses, 158; under the Judges, 
208; under Solomon, etc , 262; under the 
Kings, 327 ; during the Captivity, 355. 
Socrates, 336. 

Sodom, 01, 66. 

Solomon, 257-262. 

Solon, Atlienian lawgiver, 335. 

Spain, Paul’s visit to, 484. 

Sparta, Spartans, 335, 377. 

Spies, the twelve, 138. 

St. Catherine, Mount, 120 ; Convent, 127, 
136. 

Stephen, proto-martyr, 454. 

Stoics, sect of, 475. 

Succoth, 116, 200. 

Suetonius, Koman historian, 411. 

Sue*, 116. 

Sulla, Koman general, 399, 410. 

Sumir, 48. 

Susa, palace of, 359, 368. 

Sychar, or Shechem, Christ at, 439. 
Synagogues, 372. 

Syria, idolatry of, 161; kingdom of, 389; 
wars with, 274, 280, 288, 309, 348. 


Rome, church of, 479. 

Rome, Paul at, 481, 482. 

Ruth, story of, 214. 

Sabaco, or So, king of Egypt, 293. 

Sabbath, its antiquity, 15. 

Sacrifice, origin of, 25. 

Sadducees, 398, 407. 

Salamis, battle of, 367. 

SamarU, 169, 275, 439. 

Samaria, woman of, 428. 

Samaritans, the, 299, 360, 441. 

Samson, his country and exploits, 194, 
Samuel, 206, 207 ; at Kamah, 223. 

Sarah, 56, 70 
Sardanapalus, 332. 

Sardis, church at, 490. 

Satan, the tempter, 18. 

Saul, first king of Israel, 222-229, 234, 238. 
Saviour, promise of the, 20. 

Schools of prophets, 224 
Scriptures, edited by Ezra, 372. 

Sebaste, 343. 

Seir, Mount, 77, 140. 

Seleucus, 389. 

Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 312, 331. 
Septuaglnt translation of Bible, 388. 

Serbil, Mount, 126. 

Sergius Paulus, 465. 

Serpent, the instrument of temptation, 22, 
24. 

Serpents, the fiery, 143. 

Seth, his race, 27. 

Seventh day blessed, 12. 

Shallum, king of Israel, 296. 

Shalmaneser II., king of Assyria, 297, 298. 
Shalmaneser IV., king of A.ssyrla, 298. 
Shammai, Jewisli rabbi, 400. 

Sharon, plain of, 181. 

Sheba, insurrection of, 249. 

Sheba, queen of, 259. 

Shebna, 320. 

Shechem, 59, 174, 180, 189. 

Shekwet el Khudr, “high hill of Baahan,’* 
150. 

Shem and his descendants, 41, 43 
Shepherd kings of Egypt, 92. 

Shibboleth and Sibboleth, 203. 

Shiloh, 181, 189. 

Shinar, plain of, 44. 

Shishak, king of Egypt, 268, 303. 
Shunammite woman, the, 286. 

Shunem, 182. 

Shuahan. See S-usa. 

Sldon, 184, 436. 

SIhon, king of Amorites, 144. 

Silas, Paul’s companion, 470. 

Simeon, tribe of, 178. 


Tabernacle, the, 136. 

Tabernacles, feast of, 130. 

Talwr, Mount, 182, 197. 

Tacitus, Koman historian, 411. 

Tadmor, or Palmyra, 260. 

Talmud, the, 373. 

Tarquins, the, banished from Rome, 379. 
Tarsus, Paul’s birth-place, 4,56 
Temple, David’s desire to build, 243, 252 ; 
Solomon’s, 257 ; Vebullt by Zerubbabel, 
362 ; by Herod, 403. 

Temptation of Jesus, 427. 

Ten tribes— captivity of, 338; ultimate fate 
of, 841. 

Tenth, father of Abraham, 56. 

Theban supremacy in Greece, 384. 

Thebes, capiUl of Upper Egypt, 90, 832. 
Themlstocies, Athenian general, 367. 
Thermopylie, battle of. 367. 
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Thessalonica, Paul at, 473. 

Thomas, apostle, 487. 

Thotmes III. of Egypt, 103. 

Thucydides, Greek historian, 385. 
Thyatira, church at, 490. 

Tiberius Csesar, 423. 

Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, 298, 310, 
311. 

Tigris, or Hiddekel, a river of Eden, 17. 
Timothy, conversion of, &c., 407, 485. 
Tirzah, 274, 275. 

Titus, Paul’s companion, 485. 

Titus, Roman general, 493. 

Tobiah, the Ammonite, 374. 

Tobit, book of, 340. 

Tongues, confusion of, 44. 

Tradition, Jewish, origin of, 373. 
Traditions, of the Fall, 20; of the Flood, S.*). 
Transfiguration, Mount of the, 284; the, 
438. 

Troas (or Troy), Paul at, 471, 478. 

Troy, siege of, 218. 

Tubal-Cain, 27. 

Two brothers, Egyptian story, 95. 

Tyre, 184, 333, 348, 378, 430 
Tyropoeon valley, 241. 

ITm el JemM, 149. 

Ur of the Chaldees (Urfah, Orfah), 48, 55. 
Uriah and king David, 245. 

Usdam (Sodom), 01. 

Uzziah, or Azarlah, king of Judah, 310. 

Van, Lake, probably in Eden, 18. 

Venus, polluting effects of her worship, 53. 
Vespasian in Palestine, emperor, 493. 

Vine, Noah’s, 40. 

VirgU, Latin poet, 410, 411 
Von Haller on longevity, 31 

Wady el Arabah, 143. 


Wady el Kelt, 277. 

Wady Er-Rah&h, 126. 

Wady Feir&n, 124, 126. 

Wady Ghurundel, 123. 

Wady Mokatteb, or “written valley,” 1691 
Wady Shu’elb, 127. 

Wales, Prince of, at Machpelah, 70. 

Week, the, and the Sabbath, 15. 
Wilkinson’s ancient Egyptians, 96. 

Wise men, visit of the, 417. 

World, the, before the Flood, 25, 32. 

Xenophon, and retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand, 384, 385. 

Xerxes’ invasion of Greece, 367. 

Yemen, or Sheba, 259. 

Zacharlah, king of Israel, 290. 

Zacharias at Jerusalem, 412. 

Zalmunna, prince of Midian, 199. 
Zandevesta, 366. 

Zarephath, Elijah at, 184, 277. 

Zebah, prince of Midian, 199. 

Zebulun, tribe of, 183. 

Zechariah (1), (son of Jehoiada), jirophet, 
309. 

Zechariah (2), prophet, 312. 

Zechariah (3), prophet, 361, 362. 

Zedekiah, king of Judah, 324. 

Zeeb, prince of Midian, 199. 

Zemaraim, battle of, 304. 

Zephaniah, prophet, 320. 

Zerah, Ethiopian, invasion by, 304 
Zerubbabel, governor of Judah, 359, 360. 
Zimri, king of Israel, 274. 

Zion, Mount, 242, 243. 

Ziph, wilderness of, 236. 

Zoan, antiquity of, 62 ; or Tanis, 102. 
Zopyrus’ stratagem in taking Babylon, 364. 
Zoroaster, reformer of Persian religion, 365. 


the end. 
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Leja(=TTacbonitiB) 

■ W- 


S Loi, Kh. 

El Medinah, Wady 
Elon 

Elon-beth-haman 
Eltekeb . . . 

?;!M- : ; 

SmmauB *(« 


■B;7 - 1 
B;8 - 2 


2 - 1 


- 6 


C;8 
1-2 


2-8 
£;6 
’D;8-l 


D;9-8B 
A;9-6B 

E -^^ Vd 

3-Ib 
B;9 -6C 
E 4-2D 
11 - 6 0 
2- IB 
G;3-7E 
11 - 4 C 
D;9-2E 
11 - 6A 
D;9-5D 
11 - 2 / 
11 - si 

SC;!-?! 

!:li 

11 - 1 A 
11 - 6A 
11 -SA 

6- 2D 
2-4H 
n - 4A 
11 - 2 B 

7- SB 
11 - 2A 

8- 1 B 
Tl -6B 
Tl - 4A 

. . 1-20 

8-lB;9-6B 

En<«mpment by the Red Sea . . 2 - 3 B 

Endor . . 3 - SC; 7 - 1 B; 9 - 8 0 

gn|!5nnlm(-=0in»a)^. 3-4C;|-lB 


■ 6 C ; 8 - 


^metery'at Jerusalem '10 - 4 A 
” ^ Chuioh at Jerusalem . 10 - 8 / 

r.**Wady(»Kldiron)‘ *. 


I^bI^ Cl^roh at Jerusalem 

;-rimmoo . . 8 - 0 Bto * ^Bj9 -•! 
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7 - 3B; 


I im, allotment of . . . 

am, mount . 3-40;7'3B; 
am (= Ophrah) . . 7 - 3 B ; 

b|m Gt^te (Jerusalem) . 1 

Bsdraelon, plain of 3 - S C ; 7 - I B ; 
^htemoa . 3-6C;8-3B; 

gatB of (.Tenifur ' 

Ss SheikE 
Btam 
Btham 

Bthel, W. . 

Ether 

EtTin.W. . 

EtTireh . , 

Euboea . 

Euphrates, river 
Europa . 

Ezion-geber . 


Pair Havens 
“faiyum . 

'ayran . 

_^i8h Gate (Jerusalem) . . lu - 

Fountain Gate (Jerusalem) . 10 - 

Gad, allotment of .... 3 - 

Gadara 7-lC;9- 

Galatia 12 - 

Galilee 6-3B;0-3C;9-6^l2- 
GaHlee,Seaof . . . 6-3^; 9- 

Gallia 1 - 

GaUim 11 - 

Gamala 6 - 

Gath . . . 4-3A;8-1B;0- 

Gath'hepher 6 - 

Gatin 6 - 

Gaulonitis . 6 - 3 C ; 9 - 

Gaza . 2 - IF; 3 - 6 A; 3 - TE;4 - ! 

4-lD;8-2A;9- 

Gazara 9 - 

Qeba, Gaba, or Glbeah (Benjamin) ^ 3 - 

8 - lC;11 - 

G«& ' ■ ■. 1-l G; 3-6E;4- 

Gederah 8 - l A ; 11 - 

Gedor . . . 3 - 6C; 8 - 2 B; 11 - 

Genn^^ret, lake of . . 6 - 3 B ; 9 - 

Gerar 1 - 2 F ; 4 - I 

8 - 2 A; g - 

Gerasa . . 3-4D;7-2D;6- 

Gergesenes . . . 0 - 3 B ; 9 - 

Gerizim, mount . . . 1 - 2 G ; 3 - 

4-lD;7-2B;9- 

Germania 1 - 

Geshur 3-2D;0- 

Gethsemane . . 10 - 2 C: 10 - 

Qezer 3-6B;8- 

Gharbch, Wady 2 - 

Gfbbethon 7 - 

Gibeah of Phinehas . 3 - 4 C ; 7 - 

Glbeah, Geba, or Gaba 8 <■ 2 B ; 11 - 
ilbeon_. 3-6C;8-1C; 9-6 0;11- 
’' “ . . . .10- 
1 - 2G; 3 -40 ' 

Gilead . . . 3-4D;4j-Vi 


lihonlEa Kcttel)'^ 
Jilboa. mount 


Gilgal (Benjamin) 

Gllgal (Epfarain^ . . 

O^inearE. Ki^h) 


Gineea (= En-gannim) 

Girgashites . 

Gitto 

Golan .... 

Golden Gate (Jerusalem) 

Gomer 
Gophna 
Goshen 
Gozan 

Great Desert 

Great Sea (Mediterranean) 

Gurelrat, W. ... 

Hadad-rimmon . 

Hadriatlcum. mare 
H^, Ai, or Alath 

Hajj, way of the . 

lalah 

aaihul . . 

laU l=Aloth) . . 

Ialy8.Fl. . . . 

’am, land of (= Egypt) 
amath . 
amis, W. . 
ammath . 
ommon . 3-2 

annathon 
_Jannina, W. 

Haphraim 

''’aram Area, Jerusalem 
Aran 

[arosheth 3-3 

[asmoneans, palace of (Jei 
[auran . 
ia^lah (Arabia) 

[aiilah (Cush) 

[avoth-iair 

azeroth 

azor . 3-2C:e-2B;9-2Cs 
ebron, or Abdon (Asher) 3 - 2 C 
abron (Judah) . 2 - i G j 3 - 6 

4-3A;8-2B;| 
Hena . _ . 

Hermon, mount . 1 l O ; 3 - 2 D j 3 
4 - 2A; 6 - 1 C; i 
Herodium , . . . 1J 

Herod’s Gate at Jerusalem 1C 

Herod’s Palace (JerusalennO 1C 

Heshbon . . 1-2G}2-lGj3 

3-7E;4-SA;8-ir);l 
Hibernia • • 4 .. • J 

HieromaXj^river . 3-3D;6-3C;€ 

Hilen, or Bolon c 

HiU of Evil Council .... 1C 

Hinnom, valley of 10 - 4 A ; 10 - 4 D ; 1 
Hippicus, tower of (Jerusalem) 1C 
Hippos 6-3B;£ 

; ; ; ; ; ; ^ 

HlTitM 1 

Holon, or Hilen I 

Horeb ^5 

Horem 3-2C;6-2B;( 

Hormah ' 

Horse Gate (Jerusalem) . 

Hukkok . . 3-30;( 


Fbleam . 

Iconium 
idumsea 

IilvTlcum 
India (Intra Gangem) 
’ndian Ocean 
Indus, river . 
[ntemum, mare . 
[onlnm, mare 
ron 



. . 9-6(3: 

3-2D:e IB 


12 - 1 f 
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Israel, kingdom of 
Issacnar, allotment of 
Italy .... 
Iturea .... 
Ivab (-Abava) 


. . 11 - 2 B 

3-6£;4- IB 

f - 2 ’^ > A 
6 - |E 


Jabbok, river 


. . 3-4B;4- 

7 - 3 C; 9 
3-4Dj 7-2 C;9 


Jabesb-gilead 

Jabneel 

Jabneel. or Jabneb (= Jamnia^ 

Jacob’s Well . . . 

Jana Gate at Jerusalem . 
Jamnla(s Jabneel) . 9-G 

Janoab . 

Janobah 
Jai 


S or Joppa . 


Janum 
Japbia 
Japbo, 

Jarmuth 

Jarmutb(=Reraetb) . . . . < 

Jattlr . . . 3-6B:8-3B;l 

Javan 

Jaxer 1 

Jebel Madurab (Mount Hor?) J 

Jebel Neby Haroon (Mount llor?) . ^ 

Jebusites ... 

Jehoshaphat, valley of . 10 - 2 G ; li - 

Jebud 3 - 

Jericbo - - - ~ _ 


IG; 3- 


-6C;4-lD;4- 
T , o. 8-lC;0- 

Jerosalem, or Salem .... 1 - 

Jerusalem 2-lG:3-6Ci3-'rE:4-; 
4*1D;8-1C;9-6C;9-6E;11-3B;12 - 
Jesb — *■ - 


3-6C;8-2C;j 


Jesbanab 
Jesbimon 

Jesbua 

Jewish (luarter( Jerusalem) . 1C 
Jesreel (Issacbar) . 3-30:4 

7- 

“ l B; I 
• ^ 


Jezr^yalley of . 3 - 3 C ; 7 - 
Joab 8 Well (Jerusalem) 


jo|behah 


. -Sneam of Carmel 
Joktan . 

Joppai- Japbo) . 3 
7 - 3 A; 9 


Jordan . 

Jordan, plain of . 
Joseph s Tomb 
Judsea 8 - 1 B ; 9 
Judah, allotment of 
Judah, kingdom of 
Judah, wilderness of 
Judea, desert of 
Jtttta 


3 - 3 C; 7 - 

- 4B;3 - 7E;4-1 

- 4B; 9 - OE: 12 - 

. 1. 3, 4, k 7. ( 
. . . 1 - 

-6C;9-6’E;i|- 

’. 3-7D;4- 


Ses^-bamea 
aadesh of the HIttites 
aadmonites . 

5!J5!|. river- 

naw . 

Karkar . . 

Casbl 

Catharina, Jebel 
Cedesh . 

Cedesh, Kishon 
Cedeshmaphtali 
Cenath . 

Cerloth . 

^dron, brook 


6 E; 4 - S A; 
2 - 2F; 
. 4-2A; 


1 - 20 ; 
I - 40; 


3-21); 6 - 2 B 


. 3-5C;8 
9 - 60; t 
. 10-4 B1< 
. 2 - 1 G; 2 

3-6Dn 


Kiriath 

Kir]ath-arba 

Kiriath-jearim . 3-60:8-11 
Kishon, river . 3-3C;6-8J 

Kittim 

Kutha 

Lachish 2-lF;3-6B;8- 


LaiBbj)rDan 3-2D;3-6E; 6-2 
Lake Timsab ....*. 
Laodicea . . . . 4 - 2 i 


Lebahlm 

Lebanon, mount 1 - l G ; 3 - 2 
^ ^ 4- 2A;4- ID; 6- 1 

Lebanon, valley of ... . 

..eboda 6-1 

.lebonah 

^mnos 

icontes, river . 3 - 2 C ; 6 - 

.icucas ... 

Jbva, or Africa . 
jod(=Lydda) 

^ud . 
mdim . 

Lui (= Bethel) 

Luz(Judg. 1. 26) . 

Lycaonia 
Lycla 

Lydda(=Lod) 


1 A 




7 - 3A; 


Macedonia . 
Macbserus 
~'adai 
admannah . 
adurab, Jebel 
agdala 


6 - 3B; 


SkedSS ‘•■20;3-4D;4-ir)| 

damre .!!.’!!! 

damre, plain of 

lanahatb 

lanasseh 

lanasseb, allotment of . . . 

laon . . . 3-6C;8-2B; 

arah 

lareshah . . 3-6B;8-2B; 

(lasfwia . . . . . 8 - 3 C ; 

ilasios, mount 

iaskhuteh, Tell el ( = Pitbom) 

iauritania 

Medeba . . 3-6D;8-lD; 

Medinet el Paiyum (=Ar8inoe) 
Me^ddo 3 - 30; 4 - 3 A; 7 - 1 B; 

Me-jarkon 

Mellta : 1 

Melos ....... 1 

Memphis, or Noph .... 

Menzaleh, lake .... 

Merom, waters of 1-iG;,3-2l>;ii 
6 - 2B; 

moth 


eshech 

esopotamla 

[ichmash 3-6C;8-lC;9-6C; 
[idianltes 
igdal-el 

Igdol . . . 

Iletus . 

Jllo (Jerusalem) 
iinni 
itylene 

loerls, lake 
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[oesia Superior . . . . 12 - 1 C 

[ohammedan Cemetery at Jerusalem 10 - 2 B 
[ohammedan Quarter (Jerusalem) 10 - 2 B 
dreh. hillof . 3 - SO: 7 - 1 B; 9 - 3 C 
ioriidi . . . . .10 - SB; 10 - SE 


Moses’ Well 

Mount Zagros .... 
Mount Zion Street (Jerusalem) 

Mozah 

Muaurr, W. 

M3nra 

Mysia 


aamah 

aarath . . • . 

ahallal 

ain . . . . 

airl. lands of 
akhl, castle 
aphtali^ allotment of 
aphtuhim . 
asor, plain of .3 
azareth . . 6 


^asor, plain ( 

Kazareth 

Neapolis 

Nebaloth 

Neballat 

Nebo 

Kebo, mount 


Neby Haroon, Jebel 
Negeb . 

Nephtoah 

Netophah 

Neve 

Nezib . . . 


N^b Hawa . 
Nicopolia (= Emmaus) 
N le, river . . . 

N mroud (Calah) . 

N nevch 
N phates, mount 
Noph, or Memphis . 
Numidla 


2D; 6 - 2 B; 
•3B;7 - IB; 


Offence, mount of . . . 

Old Gate (Jerusalem) 

Olives, mount of . 3 - 6 C ; 8 


On 

Ono 

Ophel .... 
Ophnl .... 
Ophrah (Ephraim) 3-6 
Ophrah, or Ophra 
Orfa, or Edessa . 
Orontes, river 


Padan-aram .... 
Palmyra (=Tadmor) , 
Pamphylia .... 
Paneas (= Caesarea Philippi) 
Panormus .... 
Paphlagonia ... 

Paphcw 

Parah 

Paran. wilderness of . 

Parthfa 

Patara 

Pathrusim .... 

Patmos 

Pella 

Pelusiam 

Penuel . 1-2G;3-4D 

Peraea 

Perga 


Pergamum, or Pergamos 
Perizzites 
Persepolis . 

: : 

6 


. . . 10-4 C 

. . . 10 -2D 

C;8- 1C;9 -6Cj 
10 - 2 C ; 11 - S B 
. . . 2 - 2 C 

. . . 7-3A 

. 10- SB; 10- 3E 
. 7 - 3 B ; 11 - I B 

C;7 - 3B;11 - 1 C 
. . . 7 - 2B 

. . . 4-lB 

. . . 4-2A 


);4-2B 
3 - 6 E 
12 -2E 
8-2 C 
12 -2 A 
12 - 1 P 
12-3F 

11 - 3 C 
!:;3-7 E 

1 -2E 
12-2 E 

1 - 3D 
12 -2D 

};9-4D 

2 - ID 
3;9 - 4D 

12-2 B 

12 - 2D 
1-2G 
1-4B 

Ml 


Pessinus 12 - 

Petra 2 - 

Phaena Aphnith 6 - 

Pharpar, river 3 - 

Phasmlis 9 - 

Phenicia, Phoenicia, or Phenloe . 3 - 

6-lA; 9-2C;9- 

Phlala, lake 6- 

Philadelphia(=Itabbatb-ammon) . 7- 

Philadelphia (Lydia) . . . .12- 

PhBa’ 2-lP;3-6*B;8-2A;9- 
Philistines, or Philistim . 1 - 8 F ; 1 - 

2 - 

Phoenix, or Phenice . . . . 12 - 

Phrygia 12 - 

Phut 1 - 

Pi-hahiroth 2 - 

Pirathon 7 - 

Pisgah, mount . 3-6D;8-lD;9- 

Pisfdia 12 - 

Pithom (= Tell el Maskhuteh) . 2 - 

Plain, sea of the .... 4 - 

Pontus Euxinus .... 12 - 

Pontus, and Pontus Galaticus 12 - 

Prophets, tombs of the . . . 10 - 

Propontis 12 - 

Psephinus 10 - 

Ptolemais {=Accho) . . 6 - 3 A; 9 - 

0-e£;12 - 

Puteoli 12 - 

Pyramids of Egjrpt . . . 2 - 

Raamah 1 - 

Rabbath-ammon . . 3 - 6 D ; 3 - 

4 - ID; 7 - 

Rabbath-moab (»Ar of Moab) 3 - 

, 3 - 7 E; 8 “ 

Rabbith 7 - 

RachersTomb 11 - 

: ; ; ; s-inj: 

Ramah (Asher) . 3-2C;6-2B;9- 

Ramah, or Rama (Benjamin) 8 - 1 C ; 11 - 
Ramah (Naphtali) .... 6- 

Ram Allah 11 - 

RamaUi-mizpeh . 3-3E;7-lD;9- 

Rameses 2 - 

Ramoth-gilead . . . 3 - 4 D ; 4 - 

7 - 2 D 59 - 

RedSea 1 - 

Rehoboth . 3-6B;4-2B;9- 

Rephaim, valley of . . . . 11 - 

Rephaims 1 - 

Rephidim . . . . 2-4B;2- 

Resen 4 - 

Reuben, allotment of . . . 3 - 

Rezpeh 4 - 

Rh^ura 12 - 

Rhodes 12 - 


Rimmon (= Dimnald 3 - 3 C : 6 - 
Rimmon, the rock (Benjamin) 
Rock, dome of the (Jerusalem) 
Rock Rimmon . 3 - 

8 - 1 C; 9 - 

Rome 

Rosetta 


St. Stephen’s Gate (Jerusalem) . 10 

Sas 2 

Salarais 12 

Sacah 3-6E;4 

Sa em, or Jerusalem . . . . 1 

Sa Im 9 

Salmone 12 

Sa t, city of . 3 - 6 0 ; 9 

Salt Sea . . . . 1 - 2 Gj C 

3 - T Bli § 

Samarah 4 
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Samaria . 3-4G:4-lD;4-3A:7 
9 - 4C;e - 6E;12 

i08 12 

ir et Tiniyeh ^2 

r dr Zarephath' ! 6 - l' A ; 0 

Scythia 1 

Scj^hopolia (=|Beth-sheaD) 7 - l C; 0 

Seohu !!!!!!! 11 

Seir, mount (= Edom) . 2 - 2 G ; 8 

Seleucia 12 

Semechonitis, lake(= Waters of Merom)6 

Sephar 1 

Sepbarvaim 4 

Sepphorls . . 6 - 3 A ; 9 

Sepulchre, Church of the Holy . 10 

Serbal, mount 2 

Serbonis, lake 2 

Shafat 11 

Shalem, or Salim 7 

Shamir 8 

Shaphir 8 

Sharon, plain of. 3-4B;7-2A;9 
Sharuhen . . . . 3 - 6 B : 8 

Sheba 1 

tefUSSJ!? ; : : : : ^ 

Shechem, or Sychem . . 1 - 2 G ; 3 - 

Shepherds Field 8 

Sherafat 11 

Shihon 7 

Shiloh . . . 3-4C;7“SB;9 

Shinar 1 - 2 D ; 4 

Shittim, valley of 3-6D;8-iD;9 
Shunem 3-3C;4-lD;7-lB:^ 
“hur (Egypt), and Way of Shut 
hur.orSeIr .... 


ShusKan (=Su8a) 
Sidon, see Zidon 

Sidonians 
gllicia . . 

Siloam, pool of 


Simeon, allotment of . 
Sin. wilderness of 
Sinai, mount 
Sinites 
Sinope 
Sippar 

Sirah WeU . 

Smyrna . 

^Ija 
Socoh 

Sorek, valley of . o 
Succoth . 2-20:3-4 
Suez 

Suez Canal 
Suez, Gulf of 
Surar, W. , 

Susiana . 

Sychar . 

Sychem, or Shechem 
Syracuse 
Syria 

Syria (= Aram) 

Syrian Desert 


‘1 


1 - 1.G; 3 - 6E;4 - 
4 - ID; 12 
. . 1 
. . 12 
10-4 B; 10 
10-3B;10 
. . 3 

A 2 

2 - 4 E; 2 

. . 1 
. . 12 
. . 4 

. . 8 
. . 12 
. . 11 

B ; 8 - l‘ B ; 9 
D; 7 - 3 C; 9 
2 
2 
2 
11 

2 B; 9 

: 1 ? 

3 - 6 E; 9 

4 - 2 A; 4 

. . 4 


3 - 6T 


3-4*0; 7 


- 2D 
-4G 

- 2 E 

- 2 C 

- 1 E 
-4 C 
-3D 

- 2 B 

- 1 B 

- 2 P 

- 2 B 

- 3 E 

- 3 C 

- 3 C 

- 2 B 

- 4 E 

- ID 

- 3 B 

- 2 B 

- 2 B 

- 1 A 

- 4 B 

- 3 A 

- 3 E 
-3D 

- 3 B 

- 4C; 
-4 d 

- 1 C 

- 4 B 

- 1 B 

- 4 C 
-3C 

- 6 D 
-3C 
-2D 

- 2G 
-3D 
2A; 

- 3 B* 

- 1 G 

- 2 A 
-4E 

- 4 E 
-8B 

- 4 E 

- 4H 

- I G 

- 1 F 

- 3 C 

- 2 B 
-2D 

- 3 A 

- 2 B 

- 6 B 

- 4D 
-3D 

-2D 

- 4 E 

-3D 

- 4 C 
-2B 

- 2B 

- 6 K 
-ID 

- 2 B 


^nach 

jnath-shiloh 
>bor, mount 


phnse) 


'>dmor(< 

'ahpanh( 
>mireh.W. 
>nii.orZoan 
>proDane(«Ophir) 
Tarentum 
7 


3-SC;7-lB;9.3C 
• . . . 7 - 8 B 

1 - 2 G; 3 - 3C;4 - ID: 
“ - 1 B; 9 - 3 d 


lyra) , 3-eE;4-2A 

2-2D 
11 - 6 C 
2-20 

1^:18 


Tarichsete 
arshish 

'arsus (Cilicia) . 

-aura, Nahr, or Pharpar 
Taurus, mount 
Tekoa . 3-6C:8-2C;9 
Tekoa, wilderness of . 

Tema 

Temple at Jerusalem 


Tanhish !!’!!! ^ 

Tarsus ^licla) . . . 4 - 1 A ; 12 

Taura, Nahr, or Pharpar ... 3 

4 

- 6 C;11 
. 11 
1 

. 10 
. . 10 - 
3-6E;4- 

Thebez ^ . . 3-4C;7-2B;0 

Thessalia 12 

Thes8aloni(» 12 

Thimnathah ...... 7 

Thracia 12 

Thyatim 12 


Temple Street (Jerusalem) 
Thapsacus (= Tiphsab) 


Tiberias 
Tigris, river . 
Timnath, or Timnah . 
Timnathah 
Timnath -Berah . 
Timsah, lake 
Tiphsah (= Thapsacus) 


6 - 3B: 9 
1 - 2Dj4 
3 - 5B: 8 
. . 9 

3 - 40; 7 
. . 2 
3-6E:4 

Tiras ^ 

Tirzah . . . 3-4C;7-2B;9 

Tob 3-3D;7 

Tophel . 2-2G;3-7E;9 

Tower that lietb out, the (Jerusalem) 10 
Trachoniti8(=El Leja) ... 6 

^Polis 4-2A;12 

Troas 12 


TVogyllium .... 

Tubal 

Tyre 1-lG;3-2C;3 

^ 4-lD:6-lA;9 

Tyropeon Valley (Jerusalem) 


'yrus 


ladder of 3 - 2 C ; 6 - 2* 


Ummah . 

Umm Shomer 
U r of the Chaldees 
Urartu . 

Uz . . . . 


Vanjake 
Via Dolorosa 

Walls of Jerusalem 
Water GateiJeruealem) 
Well of Harod 
Wir 
Wi 
Wi 
Wi 
Wi 
Wi 
Wil 
Wi] 


demess of Beth-a’ 
ideraess of Judah 
demess of Judea 
Idemess of Paran 
Idemess of Sin 
Idemess of Sinai 
idemess of Tekoa 
Idemess of Zin 


i • 

Yam Suph 
Yarmuk, river 
Yazur 

Zaanaim, plain of 
Zacynthus 
Zamzummim or Zuzlm 
Zanoah (Josh. 15. S4J 
&noah (Josh. 16. 58] 
Mphon Amatha . 
Zarephath 
Zarthan . 

^watin, W. . 

Zebulun, allotment of 
Zered, brook . 


2-1 


-8D 

- 2A 

:?I 

- 1 A 
-6B 
-60 

- 3 E 
3 B 

2 B; 

- 3 B 
-40 
-20 

- 1 0 

- S B 

- 1 D 

- 2D 
-3D 
-SO 

- 1 B 

-2D 

2B; 

-3^ 

- 2 0 

- 4 0 

- 1 0 
-7D 

- 3 E 

- 2D 

- 3 F 
-2D 

-3^ 

- ID 
-20 


i - 2I 


7-lC 


6-81 
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■ ■ ® 

3*‘QB»S~6B 

2-21* 

10*-3A;10-3B 

^on O&te (Jernsalem) . 10 - S B 

aph . . . 3 -6G;8-2B;9-6G 


Zidon, see Sldon .* 

zl^^ld^em of' 
^on 


Ziz, cliff of . 
Zoan. or l^is 
Zo&T 
Zoheleth 
Zorah 
Zorava 


Zuzlm, or Zamzummim 


- 2 < 

. . . . _ 2 ( 
3-6D;8>lD:Q- 5l 

3 - 6B; 8 - l'B;r 
6-3D;( 


REPERENGES TO PLAN OP MODERN JERUSALEM. 


1. Grotto of Jeremiah. 

2. Church of the Tomb of the Virgin. 

3. Pool of Bethesda, 

4. St. Anne’s Church. 

5. Tower of Antonia. 

6. Austrian Hospice. 

7. Latin Convent 

8. Goliath’s Castle. 

0. Latin Patriarchate. 

10. Greek Convent. 

11. Pool of Hezekiah. 

12. Kn^hts of St John Hospital 

14! Tower of David (Hippicus). 


15. Barracks. 

16. Armenian Convent 


1^. Jewish 


_. Jews' Wailing Place. 

19. Mosque El Aksa. 

20. Solomon’s Porch. 

21. Tombof Jehoshaphat 

22. Tomb of Absalom. 

23. Tomb of St. James. 

24. Tomb of Zecharlah. 

25. Fountain of the Virgin. 

26. Lepers’ Village. 

27. House of Caiaphas. 
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1. . . .1, Dr. Navllle. 2. . . Sir Wm. Dawson. 8. . . .8, Dr. Eber and Dr. Trumbull. 
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